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HE “Caxton Celebration” is in 

| fall progress, and many per- 
sons are requiring information 
about our first Printer, hie Hfe 
hon works. To supply that demand the present 
Volume is issued. In 1861-68, two volumes 
quarto were published, entitled “The Life and 
‘Typography of William Caxton,” in which the 
‘most full information then obtainable was 
afforded; but being both costly and cumber- 
some, it has heen thought desirable to issue a 
new “Life” in a more handy form. 

The particulats of the biographical portion 
have, where necessary, been re-cast; but only 
one sdditional fact of any importance has been 
added, viz., that Caxton was married, and left 
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behind him s married daughter, information 
kindly supplied to me by Mr. Gairdner, of 
the Record Office. 

The bibliography has been necessarily cur- 
tailed, the account of the old manuscripts of 
Caxton’s printed books having been omitted, 
as well as the details under “ Existing Copies ” 
and “statistics.”? On the other hand, some 
new works, of which the “Ars moriendi,” 
“Sex Epistole,” and the “Officium beate 
Maris,” are the chief, have been added to the 
Catalogue of Caxton’s productions, and de- 
scribed in full. It has also been thought 
necessary to retain the full Collation of each 
work. 

It is a pleasing task to acknowledge aasist- 
ance, and to R. A. Graves, Esq., of the British 
Museum, I owe my best thanks for revising 
the proofs of the biographical portion, and for 
numerous suggestions. 

The Plates, as in the former edition, are from 
the skilful hand of G. I. F. Tupper, Esq., of 
Pudding Lane, Eastcheap, whose ability in this 
description of work is beyond praise. To him 
also are due many of the remarks on the various 
types, both in this and the former edition. 
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But chiefly I am indebted to Henry Brad- 
shaw, Esq., Librarian to the University of 
Cambridge, for the use of his annotated copy 
of “The Life and Typography of William 
Caxton,” which has enabled me to rectify 
several mistakes in that work, and to assign 
with a greater degree of accuracy the undated 
books to their proper years. 

. Mr. J.C. C. Smith, Probate Registry, Somerset 
House, kindly informed me of the discovery of 
another portion of the Will of Robert Large, 
Caxton’s Master. 

The woodcut head-pieces, tail-pieces, and 
initials are from the hand of Noel Humphreys, 
Esq., who on this occasion kindly resumed his 
pencil for the subject’s sake. 

W. B. 
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BIRTHPLACE ARD PARENTACE. 


’ WAS born and lerned myn englisch in 

Kente in the weeld where I doubte not ia 
* spoken ea brode and rade englizah ag is in 
ony place of engiond.” Thus briefly dees 
William Caxton record the place of his 
birth and early years, and notwithstand- 
ing prolonged and csreful research nothing 
more precise has been ascertained. 

The name of “ weald,” rendered by Halliwell “ forest,” or 
“woody country,” betokens the nature of the district, which at 
the time of the Conquest, and for centuries alter, waa covered: 
with dense woods where thousands of wild hoge roamed and 
fattened. This extensive tract of country had no legally 
defined houndaries, and one can easily anderstand how Lam- 
barde, the Kentish historian, was so puzzled when he attempted 
te describe it, that he declared it easier to deny altogether 
the existence of the weald than to define its boundaries with 
any sccnracy. An approximate idea of its geographical 
position may be gained by observing that a traveller, starting 
from Edenbridge, and journeying through Tunbridge, Marden, 
Biddenden, and Tenterden to the Romney marshes, would 
pase through its centre. 

A century before Caxton’s birth a great change had com~ 
menoed in the weald of Kent. Hitherto the wool for which 
B 
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England was famous had been purchased by merchants and 
carried over to Flanders, for the purpose of being made into 
cloth, which was brought beck for sale in England. Edward 
ILI, strock by the wealth and power which accrued to Flan- 
ders from the cloth manufacture established there, determined 
to try the experiment of establishing a factory in England. 

The weald, covered as it then was with foresta, was of 
little value as land; and hither, aided in his design by the 
sanguinary feuds at that time raging among the trade guilds 
of the Low Countries, the King induced about eighty respect- 
able Flemish families to migrate and carry on the manu- 
factare of cloth in the country which produced the wool. 
Exempt from taxation, and favoured by the royal patronage 
and many special privileges, the colony throve and grew 
rapidly. The Flemish settlers soon became naturalised, and 
increased in wealth and influence year by year; so that in 
the fifteenth century “their trade was of great importance, 
and exercised by persons who possessed most of the landed 
property in the weald.” Thus writes Hasted in 1778, and 
adds, “ Insomuch that almost all the antient families of these 
parta, now of large estates, are sprang from ancestors who 
have used this staple manufactare.” 

We read Caxton’s narrative of his birth in a new light, 
when we bear in mind that the inhabitants of the Weald had 
‘a strong admixture of Flemish blood in their beat families, 
and that cloth was their chief, and, protebly, only manufac- 
tare. We understand why the Kentish dialect was so broad 
and rude, and we enter more heartily into the amusing 
anecdote in Caxton’s preface to the “ Eneydos,” where he 
tells of the good wife of Kent who knew what the Flemish 
word “eyren” meant, but understood not the English word 
“eggs.” “Certayn marchannta,” says Caxton, “were in a 
ship in tamyse for to have sayled over the see into zelande, 
and for lacke of wynde thei taryed atte forlond . and wente 
to lande for to refreshe them And one of theym named 
sheffelde a mercer cam in to an hows and axed for mete. and 
specyally he axed after eggys And the good wyf answerde . 
that ahe conde speke no frenshe. And the marchaunt was 
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angry . for he also coude speke no frenshe . but wolde have 
hadde egges, and she understode hym not, And thenne at last 
8 nother eayd that he wolde have eyren, then the good wyf 
sayd that she understod hym wel.” Dr. Pegge, in his 
“ Alphabet of Kenticisms,” gives “eiren” as the equivalent 
of “eggs” in the Kentish dialect of old English. 

Here, then, in some rural homestead, surrounded by people 
who spoke English “not to be understonden,” was Caxton born. 
Kentish historians, anxious to localise the honour of having 
given birth to so famous a man, claim the ancient manor of 
Caustons, near Hadlow, in the Weald of Kent, as the original 
seat of the Caxton family. In the fifteenth century the name 
Caxton was usually pronounced Caucton or Causton, the letter 
@ having a broed sound, and the u being frequently inserted 
after it. Numerous instances are given in the “ Archmologia 
Cantiana,” Vol. V., of names of Kentish towns having this 
broad pronunciation. Thus Francklyn occurs in old deeds as 
Frauncklyn ; Malling as Mauling, and Wanting as Waunting. 
The letters s and 2 were often interchanged, and s0 Carton 
writes Alisaunder for Alezander, while to ask appears in the 
“Cheas Book” as to aze. We may farther note that Cazton, 
in Cambridgeshire, is spelt in old documenta, Causton, and, 
in the records of the Mercers’ Company, a certain Thomas 
Cacston appears as one of the liverymen appointed to wel- 
come King Edward IV on his entry into London, and is 
immediately after entered as Thomas Cawston. Many years 
before Caxton’s birth, the manor of Caustons had been alie- 
nated from the Caxton family, by whom it had long been 
held; and although some offshoots may have remained in the 
neighbourhood, the most important branch appears to have 
taken root in Easer, and there adopted the name of the old 
Kentieh hundred for their new residence; for among the 
wills now preserved at Somerset House is that of Johannes 
Cawston, of Hadlow Hall, Easex, dated 1490. Nothing, how- 
ever, of interest can be gleaned from it. 

We therefore conclude that William Caxton probably de- 
scended from the old stock of the Caustons, who owned the 
manor of Canstona, near Hadlow, in the Weald of Kent. The 

B?2 
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evidence is not strong, but yet there is no other locality in 
the Weald in which can be treced the slightest connection, 
either verbal or otherwise, with the family. 

Caxton’s pedigree is quite unknown, no trace of any of his 
relatives, except a married daughter, having been discovered. 
The “ William Caxton” who was buried in 1478, in the church 
of 8t. Margaret, Westminster, is asserted by some biographers 
to have been the father of our printer. This may be possible ; 
but no relationship can be assumed from mere identity of 
name, for Caxtons, Canstons, or Cauxtons are to be found in 


many parte of England daring 
the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, William de Caxtone 
owned # house in the parish of 

St. Mary Abchurch, London, : 
in 1811: 6 man of the same 

name paid his tax to the City 

authorities in 1441: and there 

was a family of Caxtons fs- 

mous for centuries as mer- 

chants at Norwich, who used as their trade-mark three Cakes 
snda ‘Tan. The will of Robert Caxton, alias Causton, is pre- 
served at Canterbury; and at Sandwich, Tuxford, Newark, 
Beckenham, Westerham, and frequently in the early records 
of London does the name appear. The will of John Caxton, 
of Canterbury, likewise still exists: he was “of the parish 
of St. Alphage, Mercer,” and left to the church some wooden 
“ deskys,” upon which the following device may still be seen. 
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When was Caxton born? To this question a more satis- - 
factory answer can be given, for the date of his apprenticeship 
has fortunately been preserved in the records of the Mercers’ 
Company. It has generally been assumed that 1412 was the 
date of his birth, upon the sole ground that Caxton himself 
complained, in 1471, that he was growing old and weak, from 
which the inference has been drawn that he must then have 
seen at least sixty years. That this date, however, must be 
edvanced is proved by the following extract from the earliest 
volume of the “ Wardens’ Accounts” in the Archives of the 
Mercers’ Company. The entry occnrs in a list of fees for the 
binding and enrolment of apprentices “pur lan deiint passe 
cest assanoir des Fest de Saynt John Bap* lan xvj du Roy 
Henr sisme ;” that is, “for the year last passed that is to say 
from the Feast of St. John Baptist in the 16th year of King 
Henry VI. (June 24, 1488),” and is literally as follows :-— 


Entree des Appatices. 


Item John large, les appatices de itij « 
Item Will’m Cexston,{ Robert Large 


We have here recorded the interesting fact that in 1438 
Caxton was apprenticed to Robert Large. It is the first 
genuine date in his life with which we are acquainted, and 
affords us a starting point from which can be reckoned, with 
some degree of certainty, the date of his birth. 

The age of twenty-one has always been considered as the 
period when a man arrives at his legal majority; but in the 
fifteenth century there was also what may be termed the civic 
majority, which was not attained until three years later. This 
custom prevailed to the end of the seventeenth century; for 
in 1698 an Act of Common Council was passed enjoining the 
Chamberlain to ascertain that every candidate for admission 
to the freedom of the City had “reached the full age of 
twenty-four.” The phrase “‘quousque ad etatem suam xuiiij 
annorum peruenerit,” so commonly found in old wills, refers 
to this custom ; and in view of it the indenture of an appren- 
tice was always eo drawn that on the commencement of his 
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twenty-fifth year he might see from his apprenticeship. 
This necessarily caused a considerable variation in the length 
of servitude, which ranged according to the ege of the youth, 
from seven years, the shortest term, to fourteen years. Taking 
the “entries” and “issues” in the Mercers’ records aa a guide, 
ten years appears to have been the term most usual in the 
fifteenth century; but if we calculate his servitude to have 
lasted but seven years, Caxton could not have been more 
than seventeen years of age when apprenticed, and would 
therefore have been born net later than the year 1421. 
That he was not much younger is evident from the position 
he had gained for himeelf at Bruges only eleven years after he 
entered his apprenticeship, when he was accepted aa surety 
for 2 sum equal to £1500 at the present day; so that we 
Gren be far wrong if we assume 1422-8 as the date of his 
firth, 


CHAPTER I. 


ape Yoossany 


AN APPRENTICESHIP. 


“SV AXTON telle us, in his prologne to 
<N) “Charles the Great,” that, previously to 
his apprenticeship, he had been to school, 
bat whether in Kent or in London he 
does not say. He only thanks his 

S “sk parents for their kind foresight in giving 
him % pod education, by which he was enabled in after 
years to earn an honest Hying. No other particulars of his 
early history being known, we will pass sf onee to the year 
1488, end imagine him, fresh from the Weald, already in- 
stalled in the household of Alderman Large, and duly invested 
with all the rights end privileges of a London apprentice. 

When we remember how many of these apprentices were 
young men shout four-end-twenty years of age, we can readily 
believe thal very strict rules were required te keep them 
within bounds, and thet when they did break loose it was 
sometimes beyond the combined power of all the city autho- 
rities to reairain them. The Evil May Day, a3 it was called, 
in 1617, when the apprentices rose against the foreigners, 
especially the French, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen, ravaged the City, burning houses 
and killing many persons, is recorded by the old chroniclers. 
The day was long remembered hy the masters with fear, and 
by the apprentices with pride—althongh twelve of the latter 
ignominiously perished by the hands of the hangman after 
the suppression of the riot by the King’s troops, 
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The master’s datics to his apprentice were to focd him, 
clothe him, and teach him well and truly his art and craft. 
Failing the fulfilment of these duties, the apprentice could, on 
complaint and proof shown before the Court of Aldermen, 
have his indentures cancelled, or be turned over to another 
master. On the other side, the apprentice made oath to serve 
his master well and truly, to keep all his secreta, to use no 
traffic on his own account, and to obey all lawful commands. 

The London merchants of those days were very exclusive 
in their reception of apprentices, and perhaps none of them 
more so than the Mercera, who took precedence of all the 
City companies. The leading men of the great companies, as 
was natural, apprenticed their eons to one another, and thus 
the family names of Caxton’s fellow-apprentices are the names 
also of the wardens, and the moat substantial citizens of the 
period. The family name of “ Caxton” does not, indeed, figure 
among those of the City magnates, but William Caxton’s 
admission to the household of one of London’s most eminent 
merchants, and his being apprenticed at the same time as his 
master’s son, go far to prove the family to have been well 
connected. In one case only does there seem a probability 
of relationship. The records of the Mercers’ Company contain 
many notices of the “cntries” and “issues” of apprentices, 
and in 1447 it is recorded that one Richard Caxton finished 
his term of servitude with John Harrowe, whose son was onc 
of the apprentices of Robert Lurge at the same time as 
William Caxton. Large and Harrowe were fellow Mercers, 
and evidently on friendly terms, so that it is probable the two 
young Caxtons were of the same family. 

Robert Large, Caxton’s master, was one of the richest and 
most influential merchants in the City. He was a Mercer, 
and the son of a Mercer, and a native of the City of London. 
In 1480 he filled the office of Sheriff, and in. 1489-40 that 
of Lord Mayor. The Mercer's Company was then, as now, 
the oldest chartered company in existence, and among its 
members were comprised the merchants of highest standing 
in the City. It paid more moncy to the king’s revenue, sent 
to a “riding” more well-mounted men, spent larger sums on 
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ita “liveries,” and yielded from its ranks more sheriffs and 
mayors than any two City companies besides. Large was 
elected “Gardein” (the old term for Warden) in 1427, and 
appears to have made himself very popular, if we may judge 
from the unusual expenditure on the Lord Mayor’s Day when 
he succeeded to the mayoralty. Carriages not having yet 
come into use, the procession to Westminster was on horse- 
beck, the Mercers on that occasion riding in new robes, 
preceded by sixteen trumpeters, blowing silver trumpets pur- 
chased for the occasion. A few liverymen who absented 
themselves were heavily fined. 

The house in which Alderman Large resided no doubt 
presented a great contrast to Caxton’s home in the Weald. 
It stood at the north end‘of the Old Jewry, and appears to 
have been a very ancient and extensive mansion. Stow, 
writing in 1598, gives a curious account of its vicissitudes, 
and sums up ite history thus:—“sometime a Jews’ Syne- 
gogue, since a house of friara, then a nobleman’s honse, after 
that a merchant’s house, wherein mayoralties have been kept, 
but now a wine tavern.” Large resided there until his death. 

The household of which Caxton had become a member 
consisted of at least, eighteen persons, exclusive of domestic 
servants— Alderman Robert Large and his second wife 
Johanna; four sons, Robert, Thomas, Richard, and John, all 
under age (24 years), the last being bound apprentice at the 
same time as Caxton; two daughters, Alice and Elizabeth, 
both under age (21 years); two “servants,” or men who had 
served their apprenticeship, and eight apprentices. Large did 
hot long survive his mayoralty. His will is dated April 11th, 
144], and he died on the 24th of the same month. He was 
buried in St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, in the same grave as his 
first wife Elizabeth, and their monument, with the following 
inscription, exiated in the time of Stow :—“ Hic requiescat in 
Gratia et misericordia Dei, RopERTUS LaRGE, quondanr Mer- 
cerus et Maior istius civitatis.” An imperfect copy of Large’s 
will is preserved in the Principal Registry of the Court of 
Probate at Sumerset House. From it we learn that he owned 
the manor of Horham, in Essex, and that he left various sums 
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to the parish churches of Shakeston, Aldestre, and Overton, 
where some of his relatives were buried. It would have been 
interesting to find that Large had a family connection with 
Caxton’s native county; but although no trace of this can be 
discovered, it is remarkable that two of his apprentices should 
have had Kentish names, Caxton being merely another form 
of Causton, a manor near Hadlow, and the hundred of Strete 
being represented by Carton’s fellow-apprentice, Randolph 
Streete. He left liberal bequesta to his parish church of St. 
Olave, Old Jewry, and for religious purposes generally, as well 
as considerable sums for the completion of a new aqueduct 
then in course of construction, for the repair of London 
Bridge, for cleansing the watercourse of Walbrook, for mar- 
riage portions of poor girls, for relief of domestic servants, 
and for the use of various hospitals of London, among which 
may be noticed “ Bedleem,” Bishopagate Without, St. Thomas 
of Southwark, and the Leper Houses at “ Hakeney-les-lokes.” 
Among the many bequests in Large’s will, the following are 
worthy of notice aa showing the names and approximate ages 
of Caxton’s fellow apprentices, of whom he appears, both by 
the order in which he is mentioned, and by the dates in the 
Mervers’ records, to have been the youngest. 


Richard Bonyfaunt......(issued 1440)...50 marks. 
Henry Okmanton ...... (entered 1434)...50 pounds. 


Robert Dedes ............ ( )..-20 marks. 
Christopher Heton ...... (issued 1448)...20 pounds, 
William Carton ......... (entered 1487)...20 marks. 


Besides the above there were Randolph Streete, who issued 
in the same year as that in which Caxton was bound, Thomas 
Neche, who issued in 1440, and John Harrowe, who dssued 
in 1448. These are all entered in the Mercers’ books as 
“ appiitices de Rob‘ Large.” 

Before proceeding with the account of Caxton, we may 
here briefly state what is known of the subsequent history of 
the family in which he lived. Mistress Large (whose son 
Richard Turnat, by her first husband, is mentioned in Large’s 
will) was now again a widow, with a large fortune of her own 
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and the care of two atepeons, each of whom was also well pro- 
vided for. Her second bereavement appears for a time to 
have affected her most deeply. Over the body of her deceased 
husband she thus solemnly and publicly vowed to devote the 
remainder of her days to charity and chastity :—“I, Johanna, 
that was sometime the wife of Robert Large, make mine 
avow to God and the high blissful Trinity, to our Lady Saint 
Mary, and to all the blissful company of Heaven, to live in 
chastity and cleanness of my body from this time forward as 
long as my life lasteth, never to take other spouse but only 
Christ Jesu.” At the same time a ring was placed upon her 
wedding finger, and a coarse brown veil thrown over her by 
the priest. Her celibacy was not, however, of long duration, 
as in about three years she married for the third time, as we 
learn from the following quaint entry in the second edition 
of Stow’s “Survey of London.” Writing of John Gedney, 
Lord Mayor in 1427, he says, “This Godnay in the yeare 
1444 wedded the widdow of Robert Large late Maior, which 
widdow had taken the Mantell and ring, and the vow to line 
chast to God tearme of her life, for the breach whereof, the 
marriage done they were troubled by the Church, and put to 
penance, both he and she.” 

All the children mentioned by Large in his will were by 
Elizabeth, his first wife. Robert and Thomas did not long 
survive their father; John died soon after the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, which, as we have seen, was contempo- 
raneous with that of Caxton, and his name, accordingly, does 
not occar in Large’s will. Richard, the sole survivor, suc- 
ceeded, as was his father’s wish, to all the property devised to 
his two elder brothers, and his claims were allowed by the 
Court of Aldermen on his “ attaining his age of 24 years” in 
the year 1444. Large’s danghter Alice does not appear to 
have claimed her patrimony on arriving at her majority; she 
therefore, in all probability, died previously; but Elizabeth 
married soon after her father’s death, and her husband, 
Thomas Eyre, son of the Lord Mayor, received her dowry in 
1446. 

The three years which Carton passed as apprentice with 
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Large were very eventful, and, as it was during this period 
that he must have received his most vivid impressions of life, 
it may not be amias to take a rapid glance at a few of the 
events which agitated the minds of the people. Carton, no 
doubt, was witness of the great jousts in Smithfield in 1438, 
which lasted three weeks, and are 80 graphically described in 
one of the Lansdowne Manuscripts in the British Museum 
(No. 285), and his intense love for knightly sports may have 
there been first developed. But though sights of knights at 
tournaments were to be seen for nothing, common bread was 
very dear, and many deaths from starvation occurred in the 
same year. An old chronicle tells us that, “Men ate rye 
bread and barly, and bred mad of benea, peses, and fetches: 
and wel were hym that myghte haue ynowe thereof.” In his 
own additions to the “ Polycronicon” Caxton is more than 
usually minute in his record of the events which occurred 
during the time of his apprenticeship. Speaking of this year, 
he recounts that “Corne was soo skarce that in some places 
poure peple made hem brede of fern rotes.” This makes one 
cease to wonder at tumulta and rebellion, and possibly some 
chord of pity was struck in Caxton’s breast when certain men 
from his native county of Kent, called “Risers,” were beheaded, 
and the heads of five of them were stuck on poles and left 
to rot over the southern gateway of London Bridge. In 1489 
Large was elected Mayor, and at his “riding” to Westminster 
and back, all his apprentices no doubt assisted to swell the 
shout in honour of their master, and to drink the wine which 
flowed freely from the conduits. But ere that year was ended 
a sad spectacle was seen om Tower Hill, when Richard Wyche, 
Vicar of Deptford, an old man of eighty years of age, was 
burnt for Lollardiam. An old chronicler, at the end of his 
account of this martyrdom, adds, “for the which Sir Richard 
was made grete mone among the comyn peple ;” and well they 
might moan, for his love and charity had won for him the 
strongest affection among the poor. He was first degraded 
“at Powly’a,” and then taken away to Tower Hill, where he 
was roasted over a slow fire. The excitement among the 
people was intense, and on the night of this event all the 
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watches throughout the city were doubled, eo great were the 
fears entertained of a general rising. The impression made 
on the mind of Caxton may be gathered from his own rela- 
tion :—“ This yere Syr Rychard wiche, vycary of hermettes- 
worth was degrated of his prysthode, at powlys, and brente 
at toure bylle as for an heretyk on eaynt Botolphus day, how 
wel at his deth, he deyde s good crysten man, wherefore after 
his dethe moche people cam to the place where he hadde ben 
brente, and offryd and made a heepe of stones, and sette vp 
@ croese of tree, and helde hym for a eaynt till the mayer 
and shreves, by commaundement of the kynge and bisshops 
destroyed it, and made there a donghyll.” Another grievous 
event appears, in the following year, to have excited the com- 
passion of our young apprentice. On three alternate days 
Eleanor Chobham, the beautiful wife of Duke Humphrey, was 
landed on the banks of the Thames, and, accompanied by the 
mayor, sheriffs, and guilds of the city, walked to St. Paul's 
barefooted, clad in a white sheet, and holding o taper, as 
a penance for her presumed sorceries with the witch of Eye. 
Caxton has narrated this at unusual length. There were great 
tournaments again this year in the Tower, as well as a despe- 
rate fight between the citizens and a body of courtiers, for 
which the former, although first attacked, were heavily fined 
by the king. The old chronicler describes the fray as “a 
great debate by the night time, where through shots of bows 
there were many hurt foul and elain.” But the chief event of 
this period, considered in its bearing upon Caxton’s destiny, 
was the conclusion of a three years’ peace between England 
and Flanders. This, coupled with the termination of the war 
which had raged furiously between Holland and Zealand and 
Hamborgh, was probably a material canse in determining 
Caxton’s departure from England. 

We do not know what were the exact duties which de- 
volved upon Caxton during his apprenticeship; but as an 
assistant to Large, who had extensive connections, and was 
doubtless in frequent correspondence with Bruges, the great 
centre of English commerce abroad, he mast have obtained 
considerable insight into the customs of foreign trade, and 
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become personally known to many Flemish merchants, who, 
when in London; would probably stay in Large’s house. : 

We must not forget that Caxton was not released from 
his indentures by the death of his master. If he wished to 
continne his career as a merchant, whether in England or 
abroad, he was obliged to serve out his apprenticeship; and 
that he did eo we gather from his admission in after years to 
the livery of the Mercers’ Company. Executors were bound 
to provide the spprentices of a deceased trader with a new 
home; and it would seem that the original master might 
appoint a new master by his will, or of his own accord assign 
the apprentice during his lifetime, without making the appren- 
tice himself a party to the assignment. So far as we know, 
Large made no arrangement of this kind; and: it appears 
probable that the usual course of providing a new master for 
the bereaved apprentice was adopted by the executors in 
Caxton’s case. Moreover, it was not uncommon for young 
men in his position to be sent to some foreign town to obtain 
experience in trade. Wheeler says, “The Merchants Adven- 
tarers send their yong men, sonnes, and servantes or appren- 
tices, who for the most parte are Gentlemens sonnes, to the 
Marte Townes beyonde the seas, there to learne good facions 
and knowledge in trade.” Whether Caxton left England by 
his own desire, or at the instance of his new master, or by 
the invitation of a foreign friend, is unknown; but that he 
took up his abode in the Low Countries, and probably at 
Brages, in 1441, the year in which his first master died, we 
gather from his own words in the prologue to “The Recuyell,” 
where he states that he had then, in 1471, been abroad for 
thirty years. Thither probably he carried with him no more 
than the twenty marks (equal to about £150 at the present 
day) bequeathed to him by Alderman Large. 
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HE City of Bruges had long been not 
only the seat of government of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, but also the metro- 
polis of trade for all the neighbouring 
countries. Thither resorted merchants 
from all parts of Europe, certain of 
finding there the best market for 
their wares. English traders especially abounded, having been 
greatly favonred by Philip the Goed, who had been almost 
from 6 child bronght up in the Court of England, and who 
in 1446 gave great privileges to the Merchant Adventurers 
under the name of The English Nation, by which title they were 
ever after commonly known in foreign parte. So greatly were 
the Duke's dominions indebted to the trade in wool and cloth 
with England, that Philip the Good, when he institated in 
1429 a new Order of Knighthood, sdopted for its title and 
badge “ The Golden Fleece.” The “ Athenzeum” for Decem- 
ber 5th, 1868, gives a curions account of the choice of this 
name. “ Philip, wearied with suggestions for the name and 
badge of his new Order, at last said it might be named in 
some reference to the season of the year in which the matter 
had been discussed. That season included the months of July, 
Angust, September, Octoher and November. As the initial 
letters of those months (the same in French and Dutch os in 
English) made the word Jason, the name of the Hero of the 
Golden Fleece, the conclusion was hilariously arrived at that 
the new Order should he named acoordingly.” 
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Caxton iasued out of his apprenticeship about 1446, and 
became a freeman of his guild, though, as this happened 
abroad, no notice of it occurs in the Company's books. It 
would appear that he immediately entered into “business on 
his own account, and that he prospered, for in 1450 we find 
him in Bruges, and #0 far snoceasful as to be thought sufficient 
security for the sum of £110 sterling, more than equal to 
£1,500 now. This appears from the following carious law 
proceedings preserved in the archives of the City of Bruges. 
William Craes, an English merchant, in the year 1450, sued 
in the Town Hall of Bruges, before the burgomasters, mer- 
chants, and councillors of the city, John Selle and William 
Caxton, both English merchants, for a sum of money. William 
Craes deposed that John Granton, of the Staple at Calais, was 
indebted to him in the sum of £110 sterling, for which the 
said John Sclle and William Caxton had become sureties. 
and that the said John Granton having departed from the 
city without payment made, he, the said Craes, had caused 
his sureties to be arrested. The defendants admitted that 
they were the sureties for John Granton, but pleaded that as 
Granton was very rich, complainant should wait and look to 
him for payment, if indeed the money had not been already 
paid. Judgment was given by Roeland do Vos and Guerard 
le Groote in favour of the complainant, the defendants having 
to give security for the sum demanded, but it was also decreed 
that if John Granton on his return to Bruges should prove 
payment previously to his departure, the complainant should 
then pay a fine double in amount to that of the sum claimed. 

We learn from their records that the Mercers were, at this 
period, engaged in a considerable trade with the Low Coun- 
tries, but this soon after received a check from an edict of 
the Duke of Burgundy which prohibited the importation of 
all English cloths. The item in the Mercers’ accounte—“ To 
Richard Burgh for bearing of a letter over the aca, 6s 8d,” 
probably refers to this, although from the small sum peid 
in comparison with several similar entries, it may be inferred 
that he was not s special messenger, but that he took charge 
of the letter, having to go to Bruges on his own account. 
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The date when Caxton was admitted to the freedom of his 
Company does not appear, but it wes doubtless shortly after 
he had issned from his apprenticeship. It must have oocurred 
before 1453, for in that year he made a journey from Bruges 
to London, acoompanied by Richaert Burgh and Esmond 
Redeknape, when all three were admitted to the Livery of the 
Mercers’ Company, a privilege to which the admission to the 
freedom was a necessary step. Like Caxton, Burgh and Rede- 
knape were probably English traders eettled at Bruges: Rede- 
knape was most likely a relative of the W. Redeknape of 
London, who appears farther on as 4 merchant trading with 
Bruges, and we have already noticed Burgh as the bearer of a 
letter to that city. We may likewise remark that the usual 
fees on their taking up the livery seem to have been remitted, 
the whole entry in the volume of accounts being erased by 
the pen. The Mercers’ accounts of the same year show 
charges for sending two letters to the Ducheas of Burgundy, 
who was not above trading in cloth on her own account, with 
the special privilege from her brother, Edward IV, of being 
freed from the payment of import and export duties. In 
1458 Geoffrey Felding, Mercer, was mayor, and the names of 
William Caxton, Ric. Burgh, Thos. Bryce, and William Pratt 
appear, charged with fines of 8s. 4d. each for not attending 
at his riding (quils fautent de chiuachier ouesque le mair). 

As an English merchant residing in Bruges, Caxton would 
necessarily be subject to the laws and regulations of the 
Chartered Company called the MERowANT ADVENTUREBS, 
whoee Governor had control over all English and Sootch 
traders in thoee parte. All foreign trade was then carried 
on by means of Trading Guilds. These associations, which 
* oecupy s prominent position in the early history of European 
eommerce, had in most cities a common place of residence, 
and were governed by laws and charters granted on one side 
by the government of their own country, and on the other 
side by the government of the country in which they had 
settled. They appear to have originated in a common 
necessity, The trader in a foreign country was always an 
object of suspicion to the inhabitants, and often found him- 
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self reatricted by its-laws as to the articles he should buy 
or sell, and to the prices he should give or receive. These 
laws being frequently unjust and subversive of all legitimate 
trade, besides being often strained to the great injury of indi- 
viduals, it was found expedient for all traders in foreign lands 
to unite, and by combined action to secure that recognition of 
their rights which the individual could not obtain. Hence 
arose the Association of Merchant Adventurers, which con- 
sisted of English merchants, who ventured their goods in 
foreign markete. The Mercers, whose foreign trade far ex- 
ceeded that of all other Companies, appear to have originated 
this Association in the thirteenth century, under the name of 
the Guild or Fraternity of St. Thomas-A-Becket, and to have 
Tetained the principal management of its affairs until their 
disconnection in the sixteenth century. Although Grocers, 
Drapers, Fishmongers, and several other trade guilds yielded 
their quota of members, and added their influence when 
support was needed, yet there were more Mercers among the 
Merchant Adventarers than liverymen of any other company ; 
the meetings of the Association at their head-quarters in 
London were held in Mercers’ Hall, and their transactions 
entered in the same minute-book with those of the Mercers’ 
Company iteelf until 1526, when they became entirely inde- 
pendent, although the lest link was not severed before the 
Great Fire of London in 1666 destroyed the office which the 
Merchant Adventarers held of the Mercers under their Hall. 
It appears, however, from the records of the Founders’ Com- 
pany, that the Merchant Adventurers became their tenants in 
1565; that the Founders borrowed a large sam of money 
from them, for which, in 1647, £200 was paid for interest; 
and that in 1688 the Founders leased the Sising Room and - 
the Gown Room of their new Hall in Lothbury to the Mer- 
chant Adventurers for £16 per annum. Several charters were 
granted by English kings to their subjects in various parte of 
Europe for their internal government. In 1407, Henry IV 
granted authority to the English merchants in Holland, Flan- 
ders, Prngsia, and other States, to assemble and elect governors, 
with power to rule all English merchants repairing thither, 
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and to make reasonable ordinances. Henry VI renewed these 
powers in 1444. On the accession of the House of York, 
the Mercers consulted the City Recorder and “Rigby” re- 
specting their Corporation, and by the statute 1 Ed. IV, c. i., 
passed for confirming the titles of those who held under 
grants of any of the three preceding kings, therein described 
as “in fact and not in right” kings of England, all grants to 
the wardens of the Mercers were specially confirmed. The 
Merchant Adventurera now obtained a larger charter, dated 
April 16th, 1462, which Hakluyt calls “The Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Patent,” for the better government of the English 
merchants residing in Brabant, Flanders, &c., and under ita 
provisions William Obray was appointed “Governor of the 
English Merchants” at Bruges. 

Whether Obray died about this time is not known, bat he 
does not appear to have acted long in his new capacity, for 
between June 24th, 1462, and June 24th, 1468, the Mercers’ 
books record that William Caxton was performing the official 
duties of governor, and was in correspondence not only with 
the wardens of the Mercers’ Company, but also with the Lord 
Chancellor, writing to both about the best method of regn- 
lating the buying of ware at Bruges. The charge for bosat- 
hire incurred by the wardens in delivering Caxton’s letter to 
the Lord Chancellor is thus entered in the annual accounts :— 


Item for botehyre for to shewe to ye lords of ye cofisell the I'’re 
y* came from Caxton & ye feleship by yond ye See......... vjd. 


When Caxton’s name next appears in the Mercers’ books 
there is no doubt of his position, as he is addressed by the 
title of “governor.” It was one of the duties of the governor 
at Broges by his “correctors” to see that all goods exported 
to England were of just weight and measure, and at a Court 
of Adventurers, held in Mercers’ Hall on Angust 16th, 1465, 
William Redeknape, William Hende, and John Sutton com- 
plained that they had received both cloth and lawn deficient 
in breadth as well as length; whereupon it was decided that 
a letter should be dispatched to “ Wiit1am Caxton, Governor 
beyond the Sea,” for reformation of the abuse. This being. 

: c 2 


an unusually interesting entry, we quote it here es it is 
an folio cxl. of the original minute book :— 


A® xiiij¢ Ixv® Courte of aventurers holden the xvj"* daye of 

August the yere aboue written. 

ffor enell mesure | ffor asmache as Will™ Redeknape Will= hende 

of cloth & lawne. | & John Sutton w* other complayne as well for 
Iak of mesure in all white clothe and brown 
clothe es im brede of the same/ and in lykewise 
in Igwne nyvell & purpell hit is accorded that a 
letter ebal be made to Will™ Caxton gofino’ by 
yonde the see as well for refoarmacion of the 
p’sidentes as other &c. 
A lettre of the same and other was sent by henry 
Bometed the iiij* day of Septembor A° Re EB. iiij* 
iiijte, 


Whether Henry Bomsted was a special courier does not 
appear; but the same year another letter was sent at a cost 
representing more than £15 at the present day, and entered 
thus :-— 


Item to Jenyne Bakker, Currour for berying a letter 
to Caxton ovir yo 260 .......sscceessenecseessrereeneseses xvilije viijd 


Caxton being now established in the city of Bruges, in the 
influential position of Governor of the English Nation in the 
Low Countries, it may be as well to take a brief survey of 
his duties and emoluments at this period. These are expresaly 
laid down in the charter already noticed, granted only tevo 
years before. The governor had full power to govern by 
himself or deputies all merchants and mariners, to make such 
minor regulations for the conduct of trade (not contrary to 
the International Treaties) as seamed needful, to decide all 
quarrels, and to pass sentence in a court composed of himself 
a8 governor and twelve justicers to counsel and advise him; 
the justicers to be chosen by the “common merchants and 
mariners,” subject to his approval, six sergeants being allowed 
“to do the executions and arrests of the said court.” He was 
to appoint at pleasure correctors and brokers to witness all 
bargains, as well as folders and packers to make up the packs 
of the merchants (who were not allowed to pack their own 
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goods, lest any prohibited articles should be included), and he 
was to be present at the unpacking of goods newly arrived. 
No parcel was to leave the city without being sealed. The 
officers were paid by a fee charged on packing or unpacking 
every pack: the governor being paid at the rate of 2d. for 
every pack sealed for exportation, and 1d. for every bargain 
witnessed by his deputies, besides several amaller levies which 
are not mentioned in the charter, except under the term 
“accustomed dues.” From all this it will be seen that the 
governor ruled over his countrymen with almost unlimited 
authority. His duties must at times have been very onerous, 
involving much responsibility, and requiring talents of no 
mean order. To him likewise would be made all communi- 
cations from the Government under which they lived, and to 
his diplomatic akill and influence would be due to a large 
extent the comfort or discomfort of all the English residents. 

By the charter Obray would appear to have been the 
nominee of the king himself, but this was only a form, as the 
custom seems to have been for the Court of the Adventurers 
to recommend “a fit person” to the king, who thereupon 
appointed him. The following example will show in whose — 
hands the executive power really resided :—The name of John 
Pykering appears in the Mercere’ books as the successor of 
Caxton in the office of “Governor of the English Nation.” 
This Pykering, who was a Mercer of renown, having spoken 
against the wardens of his Company, was sammoned before 
an assembly of the “ Adventurers of the different Fellowships ” 
in London. There disdaining to “stond bare hed,” and 
speaking “alle hawty and roiall,” he was by the advice of the 
Court of the Mercers discharged from his office of governor, 
and heavily fined. Shortly after, he appears to have repented 
his boldness, for we find him humbly asking pardon on his 
knees before a fall Court. Nothing could more fully prove 
the power exercised by the Mercere’ Company, which was, in 
fact, mainly instrumental in obtaining the new charter for 
the Adventurers, or, as they are usually termed, “our felawship 
by youd the See,” for which in the year following they are 
charged by the Mercers’ Company £47 0s. 10d. 
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The “ English Nation,” as we have already remarked, was 
a very important body at Bruges, and like the Esterlings, the 
Florentines, and other merchanta, had their own “ House,” 
which existed in its original state when Sanderus, who calls 
it “ Preetoriam peramplum,” wrote his “ Flandria Illustrate.” 
The engraving of the Domus Anglis, occupied by the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, and in which William Carton resided for 
many years, is taken from this work, which contains numerous 
illustrations of the ancient buildings of Bruges, inclading the 
residences of the various guilds. 

A great similarity prevailed in the internal management 
of all foreign gnilds, arising from the fact that foreigners 
were regarded by the natives with jealousy and suspicion. 
The laws which governed the Esterlings in London, who lived 
in a strongly-built enclosure, called the Steel Yard, the site of 
which is now occupied by the City station of the South Eastern 
Railway Company, were much the same as those under which 
the English Nation lived in Bruges and other cities. The 
foreign merchant had, in Caxton’s time, to brave a large 
amount of popular dislike, and to put up with great restraints 
on his liberty. Not only did he trade under harassing re- 
strictions, bat he resigned all hopes of domestic ties and 
family life. As in a monastery, each member had his own 
dormitory, whilst at meal-times there was a common table. 
Marriage was oat of the question, and concubinage was 
followed by expulsion. Every member was bound to sleep in 
the house, and to be in-doors by a fixed time in the evening, 
and for the sake of good order no woman of any description 
was allowed within the walls. 

‘ When Caxton entered upon his duties as governor, he 
acted under the articles of a treaty of trade between the two 
countries, which had been many years in force, bat which 
would terminate on November Ist, 1465. It was highly neces- 
sary that a renewal of this treaty ahould be made before that 
date, and we accordingly find that the king issued a com- 
mission, dated October 24th, 1464, in which he showed great 
wisdom by joining in one miesion a clever statesman and a 
successful merchant. These were Sir Richard Whitehill, who 
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had already been employed in several important embassies, 
and William Caxton, who, as the chief Engliahman in Bruges, 
and well acquainted with all trade questions was “s most fit 
person.” They were, however, unsnccessful, although for what 
reason does not appear, and the treaty being still unrenewed, 
a “convencion of lordes” was fixed to meet at St. Omer on 
October 1st, 1465, to consider the matter. This convention 
does not appear to have taken place, for on the 14th of the 
same month, the wardens of the Mercers’ Company wrote a 
long letter to Caxton, informing him that “the convention 
holdeth not ;” that the king, taking into consideration the 
near approach of the term of the existing treaty, had written 
to the mayor of London requesting him “to provide a person” 
to go over to the Duke of Burgundy about the prorogation 
of the intercourse ;” that the wardens of the Mercers with the 
wardens of divers Fellowships, Adventurers, considering that 
hitherto in similar cases the king, “with the advice of his 
council, had made provision in that behalf,” and that it was 
not their part to take upon themselves a matter of such great 
weight, had urged the mayor to write a letter to the king 
in the most pleasant wise that he could, beseeching him “to 
provide for this matter ;” and that, considering the near 
approach of the term of the treaty and the uncertainty of any 
speedy action by the king, Caxton had better consult with his 
fellow merchants at Bruges in as “goodly haste” as possible 
as to the best means of protecting their goods and persons 
until such time as the treaty might be renewed. This inte- 
resting letter, which appears in full in the Mercers’ books, was 
signed by the four wardens, and addressed “a W. Caxton.” 

A very anxious year must this have been with Caxton, for 
not only was the treaty unrenewed, but the Duke of Bur- 
gandy decreed the exclusion of all English-made cloth from 
his dominions. This of course induced retaliation, and the 
importation of all Flemish goods into England was prohibited 
by Act of Parliament; but neither the Flemish nor the English 
merchants could suffer their trade to be paralyzed, and 20 the 
traffic was carried on by a more circuitous and expensive 
route, being smuggled through the neighbouring States. Next 
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year the Earl of Warwick (the nobleman to whom Caxton 
afterwards dedicated the first edition of his “Chess Book”), 
wrote to Caxton, calling upon him to enforee the Act of Par- 
liament forbidding the purchase of wares by English traders 
in the Duke of Bargundy’s dominions. Caxton immediately 
communicated this order to the lord mayor and to the wardens 
of the Mercery at London, in a letter dated 27th May, 1466, 
desired to be informed what the “lordes intent” was, and 
whether they had received a letter which he had sent by way 
of 8t. Omer, at the same time requesting early news of any 
“joperdy that shulde fall.” The letter arrived in London on 
June 8rd, when a fall court of Adventarers was instantly 
summoned, at which it was determined that an immediate 
answer should be returned. This was accordingly despatched 
next day by the hands of Simon Preste, addressed “a Will” 
Caxton, Gimor de la nac’ deng*” and signed by the four 
wardens. In it Caxton was instructed that the Act of Par- 
liament must be observed and the fines enforced in every case 
of infringement; that, being themselves ignorant of the 
intention of the Lords, they could give no information on 
that point ; and, that as to any threatened jeopardy, it was 
likely to be known sooner in Bruges than in London.® 
Matters remained in this unsatisfactory state until the death 
of Philip the Good, June 15th, 1467, who was succeeded by 
his son, Charles the Bold. 

The tide of affairs now turned in favour of England, and 
in the following year the Lords Hastings and Scales, John 
Russell, and others were sent as ambassadors to conclude a 
treaty of marriage between Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the Princess Margaret, sister of King Edward IV. 
Lord Scales, afterwards Earl Rivers, was in later years one of 
Caxton’s most liberal patrons, and his translation of “The 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers” was the first book 
with the date of imprint which issued from Caxton’s press. 
John Russell, “ Docteur en Decret, and Arcediacre de Berk- 


* Verbatim copies of all these letters may be seen in “The Life 
and Typography of William Caxton,” Vol. I., pp. 90-92. 
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sais,” who sabeequently became Bishop of Lincoln and Lord 
High Chancellor, appears to have ‘been an ancestor of the 
Bedford family, and his oration delivered at the investiture of 
the Dake of Burgundy with the Order of Garter, on February 
4th, 1470, is also one of the earliest works printed by Caxton. 
The marriage was solemnized in Bruges on the 5th of June, 
1468, with the greatest possible pomp ; and long accounts of 
the splendour of the ceremony, and of the accompanying 
festivities, are given by the old chroniclers. Caxton, by reason 
of his position as “governor,” would no doubt take part in 
them, and be in close intercourse with the many English 
nobles frequenting the Flemish court. It is not improbable 
that it was at this period that he attracted the notice, and 
gained the good-will, of the duchess herself, for he was cer- 
tainly in her service two years later. 

The nuptial feasts were soon followed by negociations for 
treaties of trade. The king having, by the advice of his 
counsel, determined to send an embassy to the Duke of Bar- 
gundy for the “enlarging of woollen cloth in his dominions,” 
issued a special command to the Mercers’ Company that they 
would present unto him certain persons of their number “to 
go out in embagsage with diverse ambassadors into Flaunders,” 
the Mercers thereupon nominated William Redeknape, John 
Pykeryng, and William Caxton. This took place on Septem- 
ber 9th, 1468, and the three ambassadors having been spproved 
by the king, the Court of the Mercers met again on the 28th 
of the same month, and voted £40 “out of the Cundith mony” 
for the costs and charges of Redeknape and Pykeryng in this 
embessy. The omission of Caxton’s name from this grant 
leads us to infer that he was then engaged in the discharge of 
the duties of governor at Bruges, and would therefore not 
require any travelling expenses. The mission was successful, 
and the intercourse was renewed between the two countries 
in October of the same year. 

The duties of Caxton’s office must necessarily have occu- 
pied a great portion of his time, and obliged him, in the 
interesta of the tradera he represented, to pay visita to the 
various towns in which the English merchants resided. The 
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old records of Utrecht of the years 1464, 1465, and 1467, 
mention free passporta having been granted to Caxton, his 
servanta and goods. Nevertheless, he seems to have found 
leisare for those literary pursuits to which he was eo mach 
attached. It wes in March, 1468, or, as we ahould now say, 
1469, that he began to translate the favourite romance of that 
age, “Le Reoneil des Histoires de Troye.” This, he informs 
us in a Prologue, he undertook to avoid sloth and idleness ; 
and indeed the constant use of phrases in which he excuses 
himself for his translations by urging the duty of eschewing 
sloth and idleness, would almost lead one to imagine that 
Caxton was of an indolent nature, did not the whole of his 
life, and especially those few last years in which he performed 
such prodigies of literary labour, give a satisfactory denial. 
Phrases of this kind were among the conventionalities of the 
age, and nearly every writer in the fourteenth and fiftcenth 
centuries seems to have considered the avoidance of sloth as 
the proper excuse for bringing forward any literary work. 
In the manuscripts of Caxton’s time, these deprecatory pre- 
faces are very common; and a comparison with the French 
original will show that these sentiments, although adopted by 
Caxton, are in reality those of the original author, and not 
the spontaneous avuwal of the translator. This explana- 
tion is necessary in order to prevent too great weight being 
attached to Caxton’s phraseology in the Prologne to the 
“ Histories of Troy,” for he was atill “ governor,” an office 
necessarily entailing a considerable amount of responsibility 
and work, when he commenced that translation. Indeed, if 
Anderson be correct when he states in his “History of Com- 
merce,” that there were at this period sometimes more than a 
hundred vessels in Sluis, the port of Bruges, Caxton must 
have had ample work upon his hands. But whether he really 
had “no great charge or occupation,” or whether he was too 
busy to devote the needful time to his translation, he himself 
tells us that he then proceeded no further than with five or 
six quires. Each quire or section consisting of eight or ten 
leaves, this would amount to between forty and sixty leaves 
of manuscript. At this point, dissatisfied with the results of 
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his labour, he laid them aside, without any intention of ever 
completing his translation. 

-About two months later Caxton appears to have had more 
“occupation” than he could get through alone ; for, although 
still acting aa “governor,” a judgment was delivered in his 
name, wherein he was styled “ William Caxton marchant 
dangleterre maistre et gouverneur des marchans de la nation 
dangleterre par deca.” The case in dispute being between an 
Englishman and a Genoese merchant, they agreed to submit 
it to the arbitration of William Caxton and Thomas Perrot as 
mutnal friends; but Caxton being obliged to leave Bruges 
for some cause not mentioned in the document, a fall court 
of merchants was summoned, and the judgment delivered in 
the names of the arbitrators. This judgment is dated May 
12th, 1469, and is the lateat instance, as yet discovered, in 
which Caxton’s name appears in his official capacity. 

There is, however, another notice of Caxton lately dis- 
covered in the archives at Bruges, but whether it is to be 
referred to a period before or after his resignation of office is 
uncertain. It is a document containing a list of persons who, 
on August 18th, 1469, were considered by the town council 
to be of sufficient importance to share in the gifts of the 
“Vins d’honneur” usually distributed on great public occa- 
sions. Caxton received four kans of wine, but whether it was 
presented to him as “governor,” or as an official in the ser- 
vice of the Duchess of Burgundy, is unknown. Treaties were 
certainly being negociated by ambassadors from England who 
were at Bruges in 1469, and received, on June 11th, present 
of “trois, pieces de vin,” but this was two months earlier than 
the date of the gift to Caxton. 

On February 4th, 1470, an imposing ceremony took place 
at Ghent, ambassadors being sent by Edward IV to invest 
the Duke of Burgundy with the Order of the Garter, but there 
is no direct evidence to support the supposition that Caxton 
was present on this occasion. That he was at Ghent, though 
apparently a year later, is stated in his prologue to “The 
Recuyell,” and he appears to have been connected with the 
printing of the Latin oration delivered by Dr. Russell. 
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In October of the same year Edward IV, acoompanied by 
many of his nobles, took refuge in the capital of the duke’s 
dominions from the machinations of the Earl of Warwick. 
Here Caxton, either as “governor” or as 8 servant of the 
ducheas, had an excellent opportunity of assisting his country- 
men, who were in great need, until the restoration of their 
sovereign, That he did so may be inferred from the royal 
favour extended to him in after years. 

The exact date when Caxton entered the eervice of the 
duchess, as well as that when he relinquished his governor- 
ship, is uncertain. The two events may have borne the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect. Caxton’s own narrative shows 
that about two years after his first essay at translating “The 
Recuyell,” or abont March, 1471, he was in the service of the 
duchess, receiving a yearly salary and other benefits. He was 
then instructed to resume his literary work, and the “ dreadful 
command” of his royal mistress seems to have been obeyed 
with wonderfal alacrity ; for, although he was at one time at 
Ghent and at another time at Cologne, the translation was 
not again neglected till, on the 19th of September, 1471, the 
whole was completed, and offered by Caxton to the duchess, 
by whom he was handsomely rewarded for his trouble. 

The nature of the service rendered by Caxton to the 
duchess is very uncertain. He says of himself that he was 
her servant, receiving a yearly fee, and other good and great 
benefits, That it was an hononrnble office admits of no doubt, 
and that it was moreover one in which Caxton’s knowledge 
and talents as a merchant would be serviceable seems very 
probable. We must not forget that in those days princes, 
nobles, and even ecclesiastics, did not consider it inconsistent 
with their dignity to trade on their own account, and this 
they frequently did under special exemptions from the taxcs 
to which the ordinary merchant had to submit. Edward IV 
and many of his nobility owned ships of merchandise. In 
1475 the Wardens of the Mercers’ Company wrote to 
Antwerp concerning a ship called “The Sterre,” belonging 
to Earl Rivers, and a document of the year 1472 throws some 
light on the nature of the services which a merchant like 
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Caxton might have rendered to his royal mistress. Edward 
TV in that year granted to his sister, the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, special privileges and exemptions with regard to her 
own private trading in English wool. The late duchess, wife 
of Philip the Good, likewise engaged in similar transactions, 
in which, if we may judge from the following entries in the 
Mercers’ accounts, her ladies also were apparently in some 
degree interested -— 

1450, Item paid to John Stubbes for perys to the 

Gentilwoman of the Duchesse of Burgeyn yjd 
1451. Item paid to Hewe Wyche for a writ directe 


to Sandewyche for the gownys of the 
gentil womans of the daches of Burgeyn {je jd 
1454. Item—Pour la copie dune lettre enuoie a la 


duchesss de Burg® .............0...ccseeseeeeeee xij s 
1455. Item—a M Gervers poor ane lettre & la copie 
enno! a Ia duchesse de Barg® ............... XX 8 


The question naturally arises—How was it that Caxton, 
holding the influential and lucrative position of “Governor 
of the English Nation” at Bruges, resigned that post to enter 
upon duties of a mach less ambitious character? ‘There is 
no reference in the Mercers’ records to any disagreement 
between Caxton and the home snthorities, nor had he at this 
time (1469) entertained the idea of returning to his native 
country. We must, however, remember that during a very 
eventfal and anxious period he had for some years held an 
office of the gravest responsibility, and we may assame from 
his complaint of two years later, that age was daily creeping 
upon him and enfeebling his body, that the troubles of official 
life had undermined his health. We can, therefore, easily 
imagine that he would gladly embrace the opportunity of 
exchanging the cares of office for the easy service of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, which would allow him to indulge 
in the congenial purmit of literature and the “strange 
mernaylous historyes” in which he so much delighted. Or 
perchance his complaint of “age creeping upon him” was 
simply one of the conventional self-depreciating remarks 
eommon to writers of.his time, while the real canse of his 
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resignation was a wish to marry and to enjoy those home 
joys and comforts which had hitherto been impracticable. 

That Caxton was a married man, and that he could not 
have married much later than 1469, is a new fact in the 
biography of Caxton, discovered by Mr. Gairdner, of the 
Public Record Office, who recently came across a paper docu- 
ment, without seals or signatures, and therefore only a copy 
of the original, made for production in court in connection 
with some law-suit. It was found among the miscellaneous 
records of the Exchequer, formerly preserved in the Chapter 
House at Westminster, and was first printed in the “ Academy” 
for April 4th, 1874. The tenor of the document, which is 
given in full in the appendix, is as follows:—A variance 
having arisen between Gerard Croppe, merchant tailor, of 
Westminster, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of William 
Caxton, the matter was brought before the archdeacon and 
the king’s chaplain, who heard the case in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster. It was then agreed that they should 
live apart, and not vex, gue, or trouble one another, each 
being bound under a penalty of £100 (which would represent 
about £1500 at the present day). Upon the signing of a 
deed to that effect, the said Gerard Croppe was to reocive 
from the executors of William Caxton “twenty printed 
legends,” valued at 18s 4d each (the sum total of which 
would now be equivalent to £200), and to give the executors 
8 fall acquittance of any further claim upon the estate. This 
document, which is dated May 20th, 1496, throws no light 
upon the cause of quarrel, unless it were concerning a legacy 
left by Caxton to his daughter. 

Now, assuming that Caxton was married in 1469, which 
was about the period when he resigned his official position 
and entered the royal service, and that his daughter Eliza- 
beth was born soon after, ahe would have been about twenty- 
one years of age at the time of her father’s death in 1491, 
and twenty-six years of age when separated from her hus- 
band. We have already seen how John Stubbs and Hugh 
Wyche were in communication with the gentlewomen of the 
Duchess of Burgundy. Caxton, no doubt, was also in fre- 
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quent attendance upon them, and may perhaps have indaced 
one of them to become his wife. Whether this be so or not, 
it is now an ascertained fact that after some forty-six years 
of compulsory celibacy, Caxton took to himeelf a wife, who, 
it may be hoped, was truly his helpmate and solace of his 
declining years. It is not unlikely that the following entry 
in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster, under the year 1490, may refer to Caxton’s wife :-— 


“ Ttem.—Atte bureying of Mawde Caxton for torches & tapres iijs ij d.” 


Reverting to the “ Histories of Troye,” and the presenta- 
tion of a manuscript copy to the duchess, no doubt can be 
entertained that this was the turning-point in Caxton’s life. 
In the Prologue to Book I. he narrates in simple language 
the causes which led him to undertake the translation :— 
“ Whan I remembre that euery man is bounden by the 
comandement & counceyll of the wyse man to eachewe 
slouthe and ydelneas whyche is moder and nourysshar of vyces 
and ought to put myself vnto vertuous oocupacion and besy- 
neese/ Than I hanynge no grete charge of ocupacion folow- 
ynge the sayd counceyll/ toke a frenche boke and redde 
therein many strange and meruayllous historyes where in I 
had grete pleasyr and delyte/ as well for the nouelte of the 
same as for the fayr langage of frenshe . whyche was in prose 
so well and compendiously sette and wreton/ whiche me 
thought I understood the sentence and substance of euery 
mater/ And for 80 moche as this booke was newe and late 
maad and drawen in to frenshe/ and neuer had eeen hit in 
oure englissh tongue/ I thought in my self hit shold be a 
good besynes to translate hyt in to oure engliesh/ to thende 
that hyt myght be had as well in the royame of Englond as 
in other landes/ and also for to passe therwyth the tyme . and 
thus concluded in my self to begynne this sayd worke.” 

The new “Historie” was a welcome novelty to his 
countrymen, who hed hitherto been eccustomed to read such 
works only in French, which still retained its pre-eminence 
as the language of the court and of literature, notwithstand- 
ing the great advance and improvement which had been 
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made in English. The demand for Caxton’s translation soon 
became greater than could possibly be supplied. His hand 
grew “wery and not stedfeat” with much writing, as he 
states in the epilogue of the printed edition, and hia eyes 
were “dimed with overmoch lokyng on the whit paper.” 
Then it was, with Colard Mansion at hand to teach and 
help him, that he turned his attention to the new-born Ark 
of Printing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


wv ao 


LITERATURE IN THE FIPTRENTH CENTURY. 


AS 
HE revival of iterature in Europe, com- 
menoing with the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, its steady growth, and 
itg wonderful development in the suc- 
ecoding age, have been dwelt upon by 
Xs many writers. Nowhere was this revival 
more strongly marked than in France end the Low Countries, 
The French kings and the princes of the royal blood had 
been for many generations the constant patrons of authors 
and of all engaged in the production of books. In 1850, 
Jobn Ti, who has the credit of having founded the library 
of the Louvre, ascended the throne of France. No parti- 
colara concerning the library of this monarch have been 
preserved, and it was probably of no great extent; but his 
Literary tastes desvended to each of his four sons, and from 
the inventories which have oume down to ua of the libraries 
of these princes, we obtain very interesting information as 
to the number, the description, the lluminations, the bind- 
ings, and the market value of the booka which they contsined. 
Charles, the eldest son, who succeeded his father in 1864, 
hed a highly-developed teste for every thing connected with 
the fine arte. He greatly increased the number of volumes in 
the Louvre library, so that in the ninth year of his reign, 
when Gilles Mallet drew up a catalogne, they amounted to 
910, the greater number of which were written on fine 
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vellam, and were magnificently bound, and enriched with 
gold clasps and precious stones, This library, the Duke of 
Bedford, when Regent of France, is supposed to have trans- 
ported to England in 1429. In after years, a few of the 
volames returned to France, but the famous library of the 
Louvre never recovered its ancient splendour. Louis, Duke 
of Anjou, second eon of King John, shared to s great degree 
the love of books and works of art displayed by his elder 
brother. The third son, John, Duke of Berry, formed an 
extensive library at his chatean at Bicétre, near Paris, inferior 
only to that of the king himself. But of all the king’s sons, 
Philip, who soon equalled his eldest brother in power, far 
surpassed him in the number and splendour of his literary 
treasures. King John’s second wife was Jane, widow of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and in her right he succeeded to that 
duchy on the death of her only eon. When dividing his 
kingdom among his four sons, King John apportioned Bar- 
gundy to the youngest, Philip the Hardy, who, by his marriage 
with Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Louis, Count of 
Flanders, inherited, on the death of his father-in-law in 1884, 
a large extent of territory. Philip, who has the character of 
having been a generous prince, was well read in the literary 
lore of his age. He was passionately addicted to music and 
to the collection of fine books, and he spared no expense in 
the employment of artista, and in the purchase of their most 
choice productions. Nor did he rest satisfied with the en- 
couragement of artists alone, but gathered round him some 
of the most learned and able authors of his time, who enriched 
his library with new works. This prince died in 1404, and 
was succeeded by his son, John the Fearless, who, although 
distracted by continual wars, maintained and even added 
somewhat to his father’s library. Christine de Pisan received 
one hundred crowns for two books which she presented to 
him. But all previous patronage is eclipsed by the encourage- 
ment given to literature by Philip the Good, who succeeded 
to the dukedom of Burgundy upon the decease of John in 
1419. At Bruges, where he kept his court, he gave continual 
employment to a crowd of authors, tranalators, copyiste, and 
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illuminators, who enriched his library with their best pro- 
ductions, and did not forget to sing the praises of their 
generous petron. David Aubert, a celebrated scribe, thus 
describes the duke in 1457 :—* This renowned and virtuous 
prince has been accustomed, for many years past, to have 
ancient histories read to him daily. His library surpasses all 
others, for from his youth he has had in his service numerous 
translators, scholars, historians, and scribes in various coun- 
tries, all diligently working, so that now there. is not a prince 
in all Christendom who has so varied and #0 rich e library.” 
Im the eocount which M. Barrois gives of the library of this 
sovereigm, ha enumerates nearly two thousand works, the 
greater part: bemg magnificent folios on vellum beantifally 
fluminated, and bound im velvet, satin, or damask, studded 
with gems, and closed by gold claspe, jewelled and chased. 
Many of theee are still preserved in the Royal Library at 
Brussels. 

The teste of successive rulers spread its influence among 
their subjects, and fashion lent its aid in multiplying libra- 
ries. No present was more acceptable than a beautifully 
executed manuscript, and the opulent nobles of the French 
and Burgundian courts offered costly books to their sove- 
reigns and their friends. The records and inventories of this 
period contain numerous entries of such gifts, often with their 
estimated value, 

Among the nobles at the court of Philip the Good, many 
emulated the literary taste of their sovereign, but none 
showed greater judgment and liberality in the formation of 
his library than Louis de Bruges, Seigneur de Ja Grnthuyse. 
This nobleman, who had risen by his talents to the highest 
position, received, at his chitean of Oostcamp, near Bruges, 
in 1470, Edward IV of England, when he sought refage 
- from the Lancastriens in Flanders, and was afterwards re- 
warded by that king with the title of Earl of Winchester. 
His library was ecarcely inferior to that of his sovereign, 
and nearly the whole of the manuscripts were the production 
of Flemizh artists at Bruges or Ghent. The large size of the 
volumes, thebeauty of the vellam, the elegance of the writing, 
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-the artistic merit of the illuminations and ornaments, and 
the luxury displayed in the bindings, are evidences of the 
deep. interest taken by the Seigneur de la Gruthuyse in the 
formation of his library. On his death it passed to his son, 
Jean de Bruges, and was econ after added to the collection 
already existing at the chitean Of Blois, belonging to the kings 
of France. Great pains were then taken to obliterate the 
armorial bearings, devices, and monograms which showed the 
former ownership of the manuscripts, which efforts were but 
partially successful, as about a hundred volumes, now among 
the moet precions treasures of the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris, still attest that they once belonged to this celebrated 
collection. As the patron of literary men and of artists, 
Louis de Bruges takes a high place in the annals of his 
country, whilst the friendly attitude he assumed towards 
Colard Mansion, in the early career of that unfortanate 
pioneer of the press, should ever endear his name to biblio- 
graphers. This passion for besatiful books was not confined 
to the dukedom of Burgundy, but existed equally in France, 
Italy, Germany, England, and other countries. Henry VI of 
England had a valuable library, and many of the books written 
and illuminated for him are still among the Royal MSS. in 
the Britiah Musenm. The Duke of Bedford, whose love for 
literature was no doubt greatly stimulated during the time he 
held the office of Regent of France, was surpassed by none of 
his countrymen in his patronage of the fine arts, and the 
celebrated Missal, written and illuminated for him, still re- 
mains as one of the choicest productions of his age. Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, the protector of England during 
the minority of Henry VI, was also greatly attached to his 
library, and many manuscripts are extant, over which the 
antiquary panses with respect and interest as he reads the 
boldly-written autograph, “Cest a moy Homfrey.” : 
Owing to these causes, the various artists connected with 
bookwriting and bookbinding, as well as the trades necessary 
to them, received much encouragement, while, to ensure ra- 
pidity as well as excellence of workmanship, division of labour 
was carried out to a great extent. Indeed, so important a 
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branch of commerce had the mannfacture of books now be- 
come, and so numerous were the different classes of craftamen 
thus employed in Bruges, that there sprang up in that city a 
guild, apparently very similar to the trade companies in 
London, to which, in 1454, the duke granted a formal charter 
and special privileges. The company is styled “der ghilde 
van sinte jan Ewagz,” or “The Guild of 8t. John the Evan- 
gelist,” who was the patron saint of scribes; and the volume 
of receipts and expenditure of this guild, beginning with the 
entrance fees of the original members, exists still in a perfect 
state of preservation in the city archives of Bruges. Van 
Praet gives some interesting extracts from this volume, which 
show that the guild comprised members of both sexes, to 
whose names their respective trades are affixed, thus indicat- 
ing the various branches of industry employed at that time in 
the manufacture of books. 

Librariers et bockvorkopers ( Booksellers). 

Prenter-vercoopers ( Printsellers). 

Bcilders (Painters). 

Vinghetto makers (Painters of Vigncttes). 

Scrivers et bouc-ecrivers (Scricencre and copyists of books). 

Verlichters (Iluminators). 

Prenters (Printers, whether from blocks or types). 

Bouec-binders (Bookbinders). 

Reimmakers ( Ourriers). 

Drooch-echerrers (Cloth shearers). 

Parkement makers et fransyn makers (Parchment and Vellum 

makers). 

Guispel snyders (Boss carvers). 

Letter miders (Letter engravers). 

Beelde makers (Figure engravers). 

Similar corporations existed in other cities. Thus, at 
Antwerp, the Guild of St. Luke was formed before 1450, and 
included trades like those of the Guild of St. John at Bruges ; 
and at Brussels there was a guild of writers called “Les 
Freres de la Plume.” These guilds supported their own 
chapel and chaplain, and sometimes had considerable pro- 
perty. Nearly all the early printers whose names are now 
famous in the annals of Flemish typography were enrolled 
in one or other of these associations. 


The object of the foregoing sketch, and ita bearings on the 
subject of this memoir, will be evident to the reader who 
recalls to mind that it was while the pursuit of literature in 
Bruges was most ardent—that it was daring the reign of the 
greatest bibliophile of the fifteenth century, when Bruges 
teemed with suthora, translators, scribes, and illuminators, 
who resorted thither from all parts of Europe te Philip the 
Good as to a asoond Mmcense—-that it was during the time 
when the bibliographical treasnres of Philip the Hardy, en- 
riched by the numerous additions of his son and grandson, 
and the libraries of Louis de Brages and other nobles of the 
Flemish court were concentrated in the same city—that 
William Caxton was, for thirty-three years at least, a resident 
in Bruges. Access to these libraries would be easy to him, 
and that he evailed himself of the privilege seems all the 
more probable, since we find, without exception, that the 
books which he translated for his own preas may be traced 
in the catalogues of these noble libraries. As “Governor of 
the English Nation,” through whom all negotiations between 
the English and the Burgundian govermments would be car- 
ried on, Caxton would be well scquainted with the nobles and 
officers of the court, and hence he would naturally become 
the agent for the literary wants of his countrymen. He 
would also be brought into close contact with the most clever 
authors, scribes, and illuminators of the time, among whom 
were Colard Mansion and Jean Brito, originally artistic book- 
writers, but afterwards the first to introduce the art of print- 
ing inte the city of Bruges. 


CHAPTER V. 


ooo enn 


DEVELOPMENT, 


OSTUME, that sure gaide of the historian 
and the antiquary, is perhaps nowhere 
more discernible than in literature, not 
merely in the dress of language and ex- 
pression, but also in the visible exponente 
< soex of that dress—writing and printing. Thus, 
a sabes: or & printed book may, by the character of its 
writing or printing alone, be ascribed to a determinate era. 
In other words, 8 careful investigation of the mode of con- 
struction will, in most cases, enable us to determine the 
approximate age of any book, from the early manuscript to 
the machine-printed volume of the present day. 

In tracing the early development of printing, we are sble 
to note those successive deviations from the form of ifs parent, 
Caligraphy, which were necessitated by the peculiaritice of 
the new art, Commencing simply as s substitute for manu- 
script, it waa naturally a close imitation thereof, and hence 
the firet printers lshoured ander many inconveniences, which 
were shaken off as the capabilities of the new discovery be- 
came better understood. These changes often afford the only 
satisfactory evidence of the place and date of printing, as well 
as well as of the printer’s name. We propose, therefore, as an 
aid to chronological arrangement, to notice the points of 
similarity between the earliest printed books and manuscripts, 
especially with reference to the productions of Colard Mansion 
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and William Caxton, and then to trace the novelties, purely 
typographical, introduced by the printers. 

1. There was a selection of material. The scribe natu- 
rally wrote his choicest productions on fine vellam, carefully 
sorted in order to secure evenness in tone and quality; and 
with the same idea the early printers sorted out their paper 
before beginning to print. This is frequently seen when two 
or three copies of the same book are compared together. One 
is found to be printed entirely on thick, while another is 
wholly on thin paper—one has no defecta, whereas another is 
made up of what the modern stationer calls “outsides.” The 
two copies of Caxton’s “ Knyght of the Toure” preserved in 
the British Museum present a remarkable instance of this 
plan of selection. 

2. It was a common practice with the scribes, when em- 
ploying paper for their books, to use parchment for the inmost 
sheet of every section, The object of this was to give a firm 
hold to the thread of the binder, and thus strengthen the 
volume, but the alternation of paper and parchment did not 
present a pleasing appearance to the eye. Caxton adopted a 
modification of this plan, and instead thereof pasted a strip of 
vellum down the centre of the section. In books which have 
had the good fortune to escape the modern bookbinder, the 
obeerver may still see either the slips themselves or their 
traces in the brown stains left by the paste. 

8. When commencing a book, the scribes had a custom of 
passing over the first leaf, and beginning on the third page, 
probably with the intention of protecting the first page during 
the execution and binding of the work. This practice was 
followed in the early works which issued from the presses of 
Flanders and of England, but unfortunately, in most of these 
books, on which an expensive modern binding has been 
placed, the blank leaf has been rejected as too coarse for a 
fly-leaf, thus causing many volumes, although perfect as re- 
gards the print, to be described by bibliographers as wanting 
the title-page. 

4. The ecribe necessarily wrote but one page at a time, 
and, curiously enough, in this the early printers also assimi- 
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lated their practice. Whether from want of enfficient type to 
set up the requisite number of pages, or from the small size 
of the platen of the early preases, there is certain evidence of 
the first books from Caxton’s press having been printed page 
by page. Thus, in all the books printed with type No. 1, 
instances are found of pages on the same side of the sheet 
being out of parallel, which could not occur if two pages 
were printed together. A positive proof of the separate print- 
ing of the pages may, however, be eeen in a copy of “The 
Recnyell of the Histories of Troye,” in the Bodleian Library ; 
for there the ninth recto of the third quinternion has never 
been printed at all, while the complementary page, which falls 
on the same side of the aheet, has been properly printed. A 
variation in the colour of the ink, though often very notioe- 
able, is not a sure proof that the two pages so differing were 
printed separately, as that may have occurred throngh imper- 
fect beating. 

5. Many bibliographers, neglecting the study of manu- 
scripta, and confining their examination of early books to the 
products of the printing prees, have written and argued as if 
“signatures” were an invention of printers. This is an erro- 
neous idea. It was as necessary for the scribe to mark the 
sequence of the sheets which he wrote as for the typographer 
to mark the order of those which he printed; because when 
the sheets, whether manuscript or printed, had to be bound, 
it was an absolute necessity for the binder to have every sheet 
signed, for the signatures were his only guide in the collation 
of the volume. There would seem to have been, for a long 
time, an antipathy to these useful little signposta, which, being 
needed only so long as the book remained unbound, were 
placed by the scribe as near as possible to the bottom of the 
leaf, that they might disappear under the plough of the binder. 
This is what has happened in the great majority of cases, bat 
in every instance of the manuscript being preserved uncut 
they may still be seen. 

It is interesting to notice the manner in which the early 
printers adopted and afterwards modified this custom of the 
scribes, As it was very inconvenient for them to print sig- 
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natares of one or two letters away from the solid page, at 
the extreme margin of the sheet, and as the idea of disfiguring 
the text by making them a part of it was objectionable, they 
continued the old practice for some time, and actually signed 
every sheet by hand with pen and ink after it was printed. 
The uncut copy of “The Reouyell,” at Windeor Castle, is an 
example of a book with manuscript signatures at the extreme 
foot of every sheet. After some time, however, the prejadice 
was overcome, and the signatures were printed close up to 
the bottom line of the page. They were first imtroduced at 
Cologne in 1472 and adopted by Caxton in 1480. 

6. The upper portion of the firet written leaf of a manu- 
script was frequently left blank, for an illustration by the 
vignette-painter. Space was also left at the beginning of 
every chapter, and sometimes of every sentence, for an illa- 
minated initial. For many years the early printers likewise 
followed this plan, every book they issued requiring the hand 
of the illaminator to complete it. This illumination was a 
distinct branch of trade,.and the workmen employed in it 
did nothing but paint in the initials and paragraph marks. 
Through carelessness or ignorance a wrong initial was ooca- 
sionally painted in, but as far as poasible to prevent this, both 
soribes and printers inserted a small letter es a guide, which 
was usually covered over by the coloured capital. 

7. When transcribing a book, it was seldom thought a 
matter of any importance to add the date of transcription 
and the writer’s name, though oocasional instances of this 
are found. It was probably a like feeling which made the 
early printers follow a practice which has caused the modem 
bibliograpber much doubt on many chronological points of 
the greatest interest. So needless was it thought to inform 
the reader when, where, or by whom a book was printed, that 
out of twenty-one works known to have issued from the press 
of Colard Mansion at Bruges, not more than five have a date 
affixed to them, and of nearly one hundred publications 
assigned to Caxton’s press, considerably more than two-thirds 
appear without any indication of the year of imprint. 

8. The similarity, amounting almost to identity, between 
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the printed characters of the early typographers and the 
written ones of their contemporaries, must also be noted. 
It was this similarity which probably first gave rise to the 
now admitted fable of Fust selling his bibles at Paris es 
manuscripta, his impeachment before the parliament as a 
sorcerer, and the necessity he was under of revealing his 
secret to save his life. 

The first printer, when he set about forming his alphabet, 
could not have been tronbled as to the shape he should give 
his letters. The form which would naturally ocour to him 
would be that to which both he and the people to whom he 
hoped to eell his productions had been accustomed. It is not 
therefore at all wonderful, that the types used in the earliest 
printed books should closely resemble the written characters 
of the period, nor that this imitation should be extended to 
all the combinations of letters which were then in use by 
the scribes. Thus the bibles and pealters which appeared in 
Germany, among the first productions of the prees, were 
printed in the characters used by the scribes for ecclesiastical 
eervice-books, while the general literature was printed in the 
common bastard-roman. When Sweynheym and Pannarts, 
emigrating from Germany, took up their abode in the famous 
monastery of Subiaco, near Rome, they cut the punches for 
their new types in imitation of the Roman letters indigenous 
to the country. In the dominions of the Duke of Bargundy, 
where the labours of the eoribes had been most extensively en- 
couraged, the same plan was pursued. Colard Mansion, the 
first printer at Bruges, was also a celebrated caligrapher, and 
the close resemblance between his printed books and the best 
manuscripte of his time is very marked. The same character 
of writing was also in use in England, and Caxton’s types 
accordingly bear the closest resemblance to the hand-writing 
in the Mercere’ booka, and to the volumes of that period in 
the archives at Guildhall. Nevertheless Dibdin thus censures 
Caxton for not adopting Roman types :—“ That perfect order 
and symmetry of press work, so immediately striking in the 
pages of foreign books of this period, are in vain to be 
sought for among the volumes which have issued from 
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Caxton’s preas; and the uniform rejection of the Roman 
letter 80 saccessfally introduced by the Spiras, Jenson, and 
Sweynheym and Pannarts is, unquestionably, a blemish on 
our printer’s typographical reputation.” 

9. The short spacing of the early printers also deserves 
remark.°—-The uneven length of the lines, 80 noticeable in 
manuscripts, was @ necessity, as the writer could not forecast 
the space between the words so as to make all the lines of 
an even length. But it certainly was no necessity with the 
printer ; for although in this respect the time-honoured custom 
of the scribes was followed for a few years, the improved 
appearance which evenness gave to the work was soon 
observed, and thus a typographical step in advance was estab- 
lished. At Ments and Cologne this occurred at a very early 

The first Psalter, printed in 1457, and the Magarine 
Bible of 1455 show, now and then, lines slightly deficient in 
length, as do some of the earliest productions of Ulric Zel; 
but this rudeness soon gave way to 8 systematic plan of 
spacing the lines to one even length. In the early specimens 
from the Bruges and Westminster presses, the practice of 


® We may here observe, that bibliographers often misnss the word 
“ justification’’ when referring to the practice of placing all the space 
at the end of lines. The printer’s term “ justification”’ does not neces- , 
sarily refer to the spacing ont of the words in a line. Every line in 
& page must be “justified” or made of the normal length, and the 
leat line in a paragraph, containing perhaps no more than one word, 
must be justified equally with the full-length line. Short lines are 
justified with quadrats, or pieces of metal, which fill up the line, bat, 
being lower than tho type, do not print. What is called “short,” or 
“bed,” or “imperfect justification,” is sure to reveal iteelf, to the 
dismay of the compositor, by allowing the faulty line to drop out when 
the “forme,” or niass of type, ie lifted. The probable reason why 
Colard Mansion and Caxton did not space their lines to an even length 
is, that at that time they had not begun to use the setting-rule. Thin 
usofal little slip of metal enables each letter as it is picked up by the 
compositor, to be passed along on an even surface to its destination, 
instoad of catching in every anevenness or barr of the previons line, 
Ita absence would entail many obstructions to the spacing-ont of lines, 
and render the plan of leaving all the spare space at the end, which 
was actually adopted, at once more easy, expeditions, and free from 
accident. 
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placing all the spare space at the end of the linea, instead of 
dividing it between the words, gives a very rude appearance 
to the page, and in these books it is carried to a greater extent 
than in the works of any German, Italian or French printers. 
Colard Mansion abandoned this practice in 1479, and Caxton 
in 1480. ; 

It will be apparent; from the foregoing remarks, that the 
books of our first printers bore no alight resemblance to 
manuscripts, and indeed, until quite recently, a copy of the 
Mazrarine Bible, in the Library of Lambeth Palace, was s0 
regarded ;° but this resemblance was econ modified, in many 
particulars, to suit the requirements of typography. 

The execution of manuscript capitals being both tedious 
and expensive led to the early introduction of large letters en- 
graved on wood, which were either printed in black at the same 
impression as the other portion, or in red by a subsequent 
operation. Colard Mansion seems never to have adopted them, 
although several of his books are illustrated by large and 
numerons woodcats. Caxton inserted illustrations engraved 
on wood in two or three books before 1484, the date of 
« Heop,” in which woodcat initials first appear. 

Title-pages, likewise, are purely typographical in their 
origin, the scribes having been content with heading their 
page with “Hic incipit” and the name of the treatise. 
Caxton followed the usage of the scribes in this particular; 
for, with one exception only, and at the very end of his 
career, where the title of the book is printed alone in the 
centre of the first page, his books appear without any title- 
page whatever. 

Wynken de Worde adopted the use of title-pages imme- 
diately after the death of his master, but Machlinia of 
London, and the schoolmaster-printer of St. Alban’s, never 
used them. 


® In 1856, an old established bookseller, in one of our largest cathe- 
dral towns, marked a copy of Caxton’s “ Statutes of Hen. VII” as an 
old MS., and sold it for 2s.6d.! See also the remarks on Verard’s 
“ Euryalus et Lucrece,” in the Catalogue of the Harleian MSS., vol. III, 
No. 4892. 
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These minute details may appear, at first sight, to be 
hardly worthy: of record; but when we remember that two- 
thirds of Caxton’s books are without any date, and that, by 
careful examination of the workmanship, we can trace the 
printer gradually developing the changes from manuscript to 
typographical character, we appreciate the existence of a mass 
of technical evidence which, like the strata of the earth, or the 
mouldings of a cathedral arch, affords chronological data quite 
independent of any other source, and enables us, with a near 
approach to accuracy, to determine the age of any undated 
book. ‘Te this evidence may be added some other important 
signs which sometimes bear witness to the date when a book 
was printed. Such are the size of the printed page, its depth 
and width, the number of lines in a page, the number of 
sheets in a section, and, above all, the sequence in the use of 
various types. In Caxton’s books this seqnence is very re- 
markable, as will be seen by the annered table, where only 
books with fixed dates are entered, so that the reader may 
form hie own judgment as to the chronological order of the 
above-mentioned peculiarities. 

Some interesting facts may be gathered from this table. 

1. The types used by Oaxton bear a definite chronological 
relation to one another. Type No. 1 goes out of use, and is 
succeeded, in 1477, by No. 2. Type No. 8 is principally em- 
ployed for headlines during the use of Nos. 2 and 4. In 1480 
type No. 4 makes ite appearance, but not till No. 2 is about 
to disappear. In 1483 type No. 4° supersedes its predecessor, 
and, in its turn, makes way for Nos. 5 and 6, which close the 
list. If the books were added which give the dates of their 
translation, which almost always coincide with those of their 
printing, the result would be the same. 

2. All the books printed before 1480 were with lines of an 
uneven length, whilst all printed subeequently were spaced out 
evenly. 

8. Signatures and even spacing of the lines were sym 
chronous improvements, and both, when once adopted, were 
never afterwards abandoned, In the signatures themselves a 
curious fact may be noted—that whereas the custom of Caxton 
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was generally to use letters and Roman numerals, as § j, for 
his signatures, yet in the three years 1481 to 1488, and at no 
other period, he used Arabic numerals, thus 6 1, or 2 1. 

We may further add that the use of the paragraph mark 
(@) never appears before 1488; that the great device makes 
no appearance, till 1487, the printed date to the third edition 
of the “ Dictes” notwithstanding; and that initiala in wood 
first appear in the “AZaop” in 1484. 

By the application of theas tests to the undated books we 
are enabled to assign each of them, with tolerable certainty, 
to a particular period. 


COLLARD MANSION. 


“<P RUGES, the old metropolis of Flanders, 
< offers many points of the greatest inte- 
reat to the historian and the antiquery. 
In the fifteenth century, it was the chosen 
residence of the sovereigna of the House 
3 S & of Burgundy, and to ite marta resorted 
the most opulent merchants of Europe. There the arts, as 
well aa commerce, were developed to a degree of excellence 
unequalled since the Angustan age, and even Paris waa sur- 
passed in literary and artistic treasures. Artista and crafts- 
men were consequently numerous, and, as we have already 
seen, those of them who were connected with the production 
of books, were enrolled as a trade guild. And this pre- 
eminence is not immaterial to our enquiry, for William 
Caxton was not only for more than thirty years a constant 
resident in Bruges, holding for a considerable period a posi- 
tion of great authority, bat in this city likewise took his firat 
lessons in typography and obtained the materials necessary 
for the introduction of the New Art into hia native country. 
Colard Mansion is generally admitted to have been the 
first printer at Bruges, but of his history little is known, His 
name occurs many times in the old records still preserved in 
the municipal Hbrary, and always in connection either with 
his trade of fine-manuscript writer, or with the guild of St. 
John. The firet time it appears it is written “ Collinet,” 
a diminntive of Collaert, from which Van Pract, his first 
Eg 
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biographer, thinks he was at that time under age. In 
1450 “Colinet” received fifty-four livres from the Duke of 
Burgundy for a novel, entitled “ Romuleon,” beautifully 
illuminated and boand in velvet. This copy is now in the 
Royal Library at Brussels, and another copy, written in 
characters exactly like the types used twenty years later by 
Colard Mansion, is in the Britizh Museum. Both the Seig- 
neur de la Grathuyse and the Seignear de Creveceur were his 
patrons; the former, indeed, was at one time on such friendly 
and familiar terms with Mansion, that he stood godfather to 
one of his children. It does not, however, appear that in 
later years, when poverty laid its heavy hand on the unfor- 
tunate printer, any of his patrons came to his assistance. 
From 1454 to 1478 the name of Mansion is found, year by 
year, a8 8 contributor to the guild of St. John, the formation 
of which has been already noticed. In 1471 he was “doyen” 
or dean, an office which he held for two years, at the expira- 
tion of which time he is supposed to have left Brages for a 
twelvemonth in order to learn the new art of printing. This 
is a needleas assumption, grounded solely on his subscription 
for 1473 having been paid through a brother of the guild. 
From 1476 to 1482 his name does not appear at all as a 
contributor, although the dates of the “ Boece,” the “ Quadri- 
logue,” and the “Somme rurale,” show that he was still at 
Brages, and pursuing his vocation, His subscription to the 
guild is again entered in 1488, and his name occurs in the 
guild records for the last time in 1484, This was a disas- 
trous year to Colard Mansion ; for, although not overtaken 
by death, as his early biographers have assumed, disgrace, 
poverty, and expatriation awaited him. He appears to have 
been in straitened circumstances for some years, as in 1480 
he could not execute the commission of Monseigneur de 
Gasebeke for an illuminated copy of “ Valerius Maximus,” in 
two volumes, without several advances of money. The re- 
ceipte for these instalments are still preserved, as is also a 
notice of Mansion’s place of residence, which was in one of 
the poorest streets in Bruges, leading out of the Rue des 
Carmes. His typographical labours were carried on in one of 
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two rooms over the porch of the church of St. Donatus, for 
which we may agsame that he paid the same rent as the next 
tenant, six livres per annum. It was in this room that 
Colard Mansion, in May 1484, finished his beautiful edition 
of Ovid's “ Metamorphoses,” a magnificent folio of 886 leaves, 
fall of woodcuts, printed-in scparately from the text. We 
know nothing of the sale of this noble production ; but the 
expenses connected with it were probably his ruin, for about 
three months later he left the city. The Chapter of St. 
Donatus, feeling uneasy about their rent, soon made inquiries 
as to the probability of his return, there being an opportunity 
of letting the room to a better tenant; but all was in vain, 
and in October 1484 the apartment in which Mansion had 
for so many years been labouring at those volumes which are 
now prized as among the glories of Brages, was made over to 
Jean Goesin, a member of the same guild as Mansion, and, 
like him, engaged in the manufacture of books. The Chapter, . 
however, took care not to lose by their tenant’s flight, for the 
conditions upon which his room (and probably a large stock 
of printed eheets besides) was made over to Goasin were that 
the latter should pay up all arrears of rent. Nothing more is 
known of Mansion after this sad event ; and it is mournful to 
contemplate the poor man turning his back upon his native 
city, to begin life anew at the age of nearly aixty, after 80 
many years spent in literary labour. It has been suggested 
that he took refuge in Paris, as the names of Pan! and Robert 
Mansion appear as printers in that city in 1650; but on this 
point there is no evidence whatever. 

In examining the productions of Colard Mansion’s press, 
it is somewhat perplexing to the lover of accuracy to find that 
he, like all the earliest printers, iesned moet of his produo- 
tions without date, and many without even name or place. 
In this he merely followed the example of his predeceseors, 
the scribes, who seldom affixed their names, or the date of 
the transcript. Van Praet enumerates twenty-one works from 
his press, and another has been since discovered. These, to 
the eye of a printer, naturally divide themselves into two 
classes. . 
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1st. Those printed in a large bold Secretary type. 

2nd. Those printed in a smaller semi-roman character, 
known as “ Lettres de Somme.” 

No one acquainted, although but slightly, with the prac- 
tical features of typography can doubt that the early books 
attributed to Caxton, and the early books issued by Mansion, 
came from the same press. Mansion employed for his first 
type a very bold secretary, exactly similar in character to 
the type first used at Westminster. In Pl. II and III they 
may be seen in juxtaposition. It also closely resembled in 
shape and size in the character in which Mansion was accus- 
tomed to execute his manuscripts. He likewise printed, at 
the head of each chapter, the summary in red ink ; and here 
- he displayed so curious an instance of typographical ingenuity 
that the reader’s attention is particularly requested to it. If 
we closely examine into the appearance which the red ink, 
. a8 used by Mansion in his “ Boccace” “ Boece,” “Somme 
rurale,” and “Ovide,” presents, it will be noticed that it is 
very dirty in colour, and moreover that the black lines, nearest 
the red, have their edges tipped with red, a defect which the 
separate printing of lines in red ink affords no opportunity 
for producing. The following explanation will satisfactorily 
show the modus operandi, The two colours were printed by 
one and the same pull of the preas, all the type, both for 
black and red, being included in the same form. But it was 
impossible to beat the form with the balls, and leave a single 
line in the middle untouched ; 80 the whole page was inked 
black, and then (a space for play being always left above and 
below) the black ink was carefully wiped from the intended 
red line, and that line re-inked with red by the finger, or by 
other means, after which the sheet was pulled. <A two-fold 
inconvenience attended this clumsy process,—the black could 
never be removed so completely that it would not taint the 
ensuing red, and the utmost care would not usually prevent 
the black lines nearest the red receiving a slight touch from 
the red finger, or ball. In fact, both these defects appear in 
every book printed by Colard Mansion, in which the two 
colours were used, and to these was frequently added a third 
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—the loss of a portion of the black ink nearest to the red 
caused by the wiping process. Actual experiment shows that 
this mode of working both colours at once is the only solution 
of the appearance, and the inducement for its adoption was 
in all probability the perfect accuracy of “register” it secured, 
as there was thus no fear of the red lines not fitting exactly 
in their proper places—an accuracy very difficult to obtain, by 
separate printings, at a radimentary press, This peculiarity 
of workmanship in the Bruges printer is not found in any 
book from the Mentz or Cologne presses ; indeed all the typo- 
graphical habite of the Brages and Cologne printers were 60 
distinct and opposite that it is difficult to believe in any con- 
nection between them. 

It has been already shown that in early books uneven 
specing is a sure sign that the workmanship is prior to that 
of books from the same press in which the lines are all of 
equal length. The dated books of Colard Mansion are only 
six in number, which fally bear this out. 


Boccace du Déchiet des Nobles Hommes...... 1476 5 
Boece de la Consolation de Philosophie ...... 1477 "8 


Le Quadrilogne d’Alain Chartier ...........++ 1478® even lines 
La Somme rarale...........0sorscscsosscessscsseeses 1479 * 
Les Metamorphoses U'Ovido .......--esecereerees 1484 o 


Taking, then, 1478 as the year in which Mansion changed 
his practice, we may assume, without fear of error, that all 
the undated books, with short-spaced lines, were anterior, and 
all the undated books, with their lines spaced to one length, 
posterior to the “Quadrilogue.” On this basis his undated 
productions may be thus arranged. 

Before 1478, having lines of an uneven length :— 


Les Dits moranx des Philosophes ...........0..006+ ahort-spaced 
Les Iovectives contre la Secte de Vanderie ...... im 
Ta Controversie de Noblesse ............secesseeeees Ss 
Débat entre trois valeureax Princes .........-...4. yp 


* The only date in the volame is 1477, which was the year when 
the Prologue was composed: the printing mast have been later than 
this. 
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After 1478, having lines of an even an — 


Lea Advinesax amourenx. Edit. 1 . aa 
La Doctrinal dn temps prémant 2.0.0... s0 see 

Lae Doctrine de bon vivre o..eeeceeesseessreoere “ 
V/Axt do diem mourix .....c:cccvencesarcsarecerocansee ” 

La Pargatoire des manvais Maris ...........0000 . 

D7 AG 00 CORTE macrcccercrerereeerercesecssserenoenes 1” 

Les Evangiles des Quononitbes oc... r eee ” 

Le Donat eapiritea) ........ cee Peettoensawesheabsoaen ” 

Les Adeuineanx amorens. Edit. 2 .....ccceewne e 
Dionysli Areopagition liber .....eccseesseersneee = 


Colard Mansion seems never to have produced works from 
his press with rapidity; therefore, as the “ Boccace of ” 1476 
contained nearly 600 pages in large folio, and the “ Boece” of 
1477 abont the same, we may fairly aesume that the five other 
short-spaced works were anterior to the “Boccace.” This 
hypothesis would make Mansion a printer in Bruges about 
the time when Caxton finished his translation of “Le Recueil 
des Histoires de Troyes.” 

In the next Chapter it is proposed to show how all the 
peculiarities noticeable in the printed productions of Colard 
Mansion may be traced in those attributed to William Caxton. 
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Plate IV. 


Colard Mansion’s, Gros Bétarde Type. 
Showing the hand of the same Artist that cut Caxten’s Na. 


Taken from “ La Contraveraw de Noblesse,” c. 1477 
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Plate V. 
Cazton’s Type No. 2*. 


Taken from “ Frairts Laur. Gul, de Saona,” ¢. 1479. 
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CAXTON A PRINTER. 
TUS evidence as to where and from whom 
Caxton acquired his knowledge of the Art 
of Printing has been considered by nearly 
every bibliographer aa being confined en- 
tirely to the information obtained from 
*\ Caxton’s own Prologues and Epilogues, 
with the one addition of the well-known quatrain of Wynken 
de Worde, at the end of his “ Bartholomeus de Proprictatibus 
Rerum.” The argument from technical peculiarities in the 
books themselves has hitherto been almost entirely overlooked, 
althongh a mase of the truest, because unintentional evidenca 
may he found from the attentive study of these dumb witnesses. 
Mr. Bradshaw, of Cambridge, has most truly observed, in 
his “ Classified Index,” that the bibliographer should “make 
such an aconrate and methodical study of the dyes used and 
habite of printing observable at different preasea as to enable 
him to observe and be guided by these characteristics in 
settling the date of a book which bears no date upon the sur- 
foce.”* But the great difficulty in the way of this systematic 
study is the impossibility of having the books side by side, for 
their rarity ia so great that in no one existing library can 
they all be found. 

The books printed in Caxton’s type No. 1, used only at 
* A classified Index of the fifteonth-centnry books in the collertion 

of M. ¥. de Mever. 8vo. London, 1870. 
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Bruges, are five in number, although we can trace his direct 
connection with but two of them. 

1, “The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” with Pro- 

logues and Epilogues. 

2. “Le Recneil des Histoires de Troye.” 

8. “The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” with Prologue by 

Caxton. 

4. “Les Fais et Proesses du Chevalier Jason.” 

5. “ Meditacions sur les Sept Pseaulmes penitenciaulx. on 
To these must be added one book printed at Bruges in type 

No. 2. 

6. “Les Quatre Derrennicres Choses.” 

Before analysing the evidence supplied by Caxton’s re- 
marks and dates, it is necessary to explain how easily s 
mistake may be made, and an erroneous conclusion drawn, 
unless care be taken to remember the effect of the change of 
style upon the commencement of the year. In England, from 
the thirteenth century until 1752, the new year began on 
March 25th; while in Holland and Flanders it commenced on 
Easter Day. Neglect of this fact has led to many historical 
errors. Thus, one historian states that Charles I. was be- 
headed on January 30th, 1648, whereas others assert that the 
event took place on the same day in 1649; one dates the 
flight of James IJ. from his kingdom in February, 1688, 
whilst others date it in 1689. In these and many other 
instances one writer takes the old style of beginning the year, 
whilst others take the new style, each being right from his 
own stand-point. In a lately discovered tract printed by 
Caxton, and known as the “Sex Epistolae,” we have the tert 
of several letters which passed between the Pope and the 
Doge of Venice, which will be more particularly described 
under “ Books in type No. 4.” It is merely mentioned here 
as affording an apt illustration of the foregoing remarks. 
The letters commence on December 11th, 1482, and succeed 
one another in due order until the 7th of J anuary, 1482, and 
the end of February, 1482. This was no blunder, for the old 
year continued until March 25th, which was New-Year’s Day, 
1488. Returning now to the consideration of Caxton’s first 
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lessons in the Art of Printing, we will examine each of the 
books attributed to him, commencing with 

“THE RECUYELL.”—This occupies the foremost place, 
because Carton himself tells us that with it he began his 
career as a printer. Itq Prologues and Epilogues contain 
cnrious and interesting gossip from Caxton’s own pen, telling 
us how the Duchess of Burgundy, in whose service he then . 
was, commanded him to complete the translation, which he 
had begun but not advanced with. He tells us that he began 
to translate the work at Bruges on March lat, 1468, which, 
as the year in Flanders did not then commence till Easter, 
was really 1469, that he continued it at Ghent, and finished 
at Cologne on September 19th, 1471, thus making a period 
of two years and a half; that on its completion he presented 
it it to the Duchess, who rewarded him handsomely; that 
many persons desired copies of it, so that, finding the labour 
of writing too wearisome for him, and not expeditious enough 
for his friends, he had practised and learnt, at his great 
charge and expense, to ordain the book in print, to the end 
that every man might have them at once. As was natural 
to a person making practical acquaintance for the first time 
with the effects of typography, Caxton ends with noticing 
what in his eyes, accustomed to see one copy finished before 
another was begun, was the most wonderful feature of the 
new art, namely, that all the copies were begun upon one day, 
and weg finished upon one day. 

The periods of time here mentioned by Caxton require 
notice. He began to translate on March Ist, 1469, but soon 
relinquished his self-imposed task, after writing no more than 
five or six quires (or sections of four or five sheets each). 
After the lapse of two years, in March, 1471, he resumed the 
tranalation, and in the following September he presented the 
Duchess with the completed work. Now, six months would 
have been a very likely time for the translation and a fair 
copy thereof to take; but it would have been impossible to 
have accomplished the printing also in that space of time, 
especially as the whole translation was finished before the 
first. sheet was printed, as will be hereafter shown. We may 
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also notice, that the duration of Caxton’s visit to Cologne 
must have been very short, as his abeenee from Bruges lasted 
no more than six months, 

“Ls Recugi.” has but one date, and that evidently 
refers to the literary compilation alone, and affords no clue 
whatever to the year of printing. Indeed, the numerous 
copies still extant in manuscript prove that the work enjoyed 
considerable popularity before it came under the hands of the 
printer. The date of the printing of this book has been 
fixed, by several writers, between 1464 and 1467, from the 
consideration that Le Févre, the compiler, is spoken of in the 
prologue as chaplain to the Duke of Burgundy, and in such 
& manner as to signify that the duke was then living. Bat 
in the English version there is a material difference: Le 
Fevre is not styled there as in the French, “Chappellain de 
montres redoubte seigneur Monseigneur le Duc Phillipe de 
Bourgoingne,” but “chapelayn vnto the ryght noble glorious 
and mighty prynce, in Aés tyme, Phelip duc of Bourgoyne.” 
Philip, therefore, was alive when “Le Recueil” was printed, 
bat dead when “The Recuyell” went to press. The dake 
died in 1467; and it is therefore inferred that “ Le Recneil” 
must date between 1464 and 1467, while “The Recuyell” 
must be later than 1467. That this should be considered as 
proving anything more than that the original French was 
compiled during the lifetime of Philip, and that when Carton 
translated the same the duke was dead, seems unaccogntable. 
All the copies of “ Le Recaeil,” both manuscript and printed, 
followed the wording of the original, and the printer would 
no more think of altering it in 1476, the probable date of 
imprint, than the tranecriber would in copying the same 
twenty-five years later, The National Library at Paris has a 
manuscript of this very book written after 1500, but repro- 
ducing exactly the clause which, in the printed edition, is 
considered to be a proof of its having been executed prior to 
1467. Caxton altered the prologue of Le Févre to suit his 
own time, because he was translating; but, in printing from 
the manuscript of another (assuming his connection with “ Le 
Recueil”), he would have been in opposition to the practice 
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of his age had he altered the original. His translation was 
in its turn printed and reprinted, word for word, long after it 
was out of date. 

There is, therefore, no reason whatever for asserting that 
“Le Recueil,” written in 1464, was printed before “The 
Recuyell,” translated in 1474, and sent to preas about the 
same date. In fact, the whole tone of the epilogue to Book 
III. of “The Recnyell,” leads unquestionably to the conclu- 
sion that that was the very first occasion on which Caxton 
had busied himself with typography. He would never have 
said, “I have learned to ordain ¢hse book in printe at my 
great charge and expense,” if he had already printed one or 
two others. M. Bernard assumes that Caxton hed nothing 
to do with the printing of “Le Reoueil,” and that it was 
executed before he turned his attention to the new art. This 
opinion, however, has not a single fact to support it. 

“Tue Cness Book” affords but little evidence of value, 
its prologue being, for the most part, merely a translation of 
that written by Jehan de Vignay for the French original. It 
offers, indeed, one date ; but that is open to question in its 
application. ‘“Fynyashid the last day of marche, 1474,” are 
the concluding words of the epilogue. But what was finished, 
the tranelation, or the printing? From the oontext it was 
probably the translation, although the printing was not many 
months later. This date also must be advanced a year; for, 
as already noticed, the new year did not commence, in 
Flanders, till Easter Day, which fell, in that year, on April 
10th; so that March 8lst, 1474, was, according to the 
modern reckoning, March 81st, 1475. 

The prologue to the second edition throws a little light 
on the history of the first. Caxton there aays, in reference to 
his connection with the book: “....an excellent doctor of 
divinity .... made a book of the Chess moralised, which, at 
euch time as I was resident in Bruges, came into my hands, 
.... And to the end that some which have not seen it, nor 
understand french nor letin, I deliberated in myself to translate 
into our maternal tongue; and when J had so achieved the 
said translation; J did do set in émprinte, a certain namber of 
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them which anon were depesshed and sold.” He here appears 
to mean that upon the completion of the translation he em- 
ployed some one else to print it :—“I did do set in imprinte.” 
“ Did do,” according to the idiom of those days, was commonly 
used for doing a thing through the medium of another. The 
phrase was borrowed from the French—“ plain pouoir de 
prendre et faire prendre les larrons,” is the wording of an 
ordinance dated in the fifteenth century. “He did do be 
said to the messenger,” for “he caused to be said,” is found 
on folio 22 of the “History of Jason.” “The Emperor did 
do make a gate of marble” occurs in the second edition of the 
“Chess Book,” fol. 85. Similar examples abound, so that we 
may fairly conclude that Caxton did not himself print the 
first edition of the “Chess Book,” but that both the transla- 
tion and the printing were executed in Bruges. 

The other books, namely, the French “Jason,” the “ Medi- 
tacions,” and the “ Quatre Derrennieres Choses,” contain the 
bare text without remark or date of any kind, being, as 
bibliographers say, sins ulla nota. 

The whole of the literary evidence therefore may be briefly 
gammed up thus: “The Recuyell” was translated in 1471, 
and printed some time after; the “Chess Book” was printed 
after 1474, and probably in the latter half of 1475; and “Le 
Recueil” was compiled in 1464, but, like the other four, 
affords no evidence of date of the printing, which was pro- 
bably about 1476. 

We will now examine the testimony afforded by a com- 
parizon of the technical peculiarities of these six books. In 
collating “‘The Recuyell,” the make-up of the sections, at the 
beginning of the volume, is worth noting. It was the practice 
of Caxton, as of other printers, to commence the printing of 
his books with the text, any preface which might be requisite, 
being added afterwards in a separate section, with a different 
kind of signature. When, however, the whole of the manu- 
script, prologue as well as text, was complete before it came 
into the printer’s hands, there was no occasion for any such 
arrangement. This appears to have been the case with regard 
to “The Recuyell,” where nothing has been added at the 
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beginning, as the firat section of five sheets includes all the 
introductory matter, as well as a portion of the text. Now 
the first page, which bears the date of the conclusion of the 
tranzlation, being on the same sheet as a portion of the text, 
it is evident that the whole volume must have been in 
manuscript before any part was set up in type. We may 
infer, indeed, from his own description of the effect that so 
much writing had upon him, that Caxton issued several 
manuscript copies before he thought of using the printing- 
press. The copy presented to the Duchess was undoubtedly 
manuscript ; or else how could Caxton have chronicled in the 
printed work her acceptance of the book and his reward for 
the present ? And this again leads to the supposition that 
the portion of the epilogue relating to the printing was added 
by Caxton to his original manuscript when he determined ‘to 
print it. 

For precisely similar reasons, Carton’s prologue to the 
“(Cheas Book,” which was a translation or adaptation of the 
original French, is also a portion of the first section of the 
volume. None of the other books under review having pro- 
logues, we will proceed to a comparison of some other typo- 
graphical particulars. 

The following table will show some of the technical features 
of each book, and some of what may be called the “habits” 
of the printer :— 


No. of | No. of | # 


The Recyuell 
Le Recaeil 


Les Fais da Jason. Fol. 


Meditacions ......... Fol. 74 | even jnon 


Les 4** derrennieres 


6 

i 5 

The Chess Bowk ... 4 5 
5 

6 

5 


x 7} janeven|vone 


From this table we perceive,— 
First, That the first five books are printed with the same 
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typea, are all of the aame size, and all without signatores; 
that all agree exactly in the size of the page; and that the 
even spacing of the lines in the “ Meditacions” and the 
“Jason” proves that they were produced later than the 
others. 

Secondly, That the five books in type No. 1 may be con- 
sidered as the production of one printer. 

Who, then, was this printer? When we attentively ex- 
amine the ghape of the letters in type No. 1, we notice a 
remarkable similarity between it and that of the writing of 
many Bruges manuscripts of the eame period, which would 
induce us, at first sight, to attribute the design of the type 
to some artist of that city. 

M. Bernard, whose opinion is of greet weight, where his 
nationality is not concerned, traces the pattern of type No. 1 
directly to Colard Mansion of Bruges. Speaking of a mann- 
ecript in the National Library at Paris, written by Colard 
Mansion’s own hand, he says, “This book is written in old 
batarde, and in exactly the same character as the types of 
‘Le Recueil dea histoires de Troyes;’” yet he attributes the 
cutting of the types to a French artist, and the printing to a 
German, Ulric Zel. The paper he also claims for a French 
mill, on account of the flewrs de iis, and the Gothic p with the 
quatrefoil, ignoring the fact that these are common Flemiah 
watermarks of the fifteenth century, and found in abundance 
in the books from the Brages and Westminster preases. 

That any of these books in type No. 1 were printed by 
Ulric Zel, or any other Cologne printer, I cannot for a moment 
believe. It is possible, of course, that Zel, if employed to do 
so, could have designed and cut types of the gros-batarde 
pattern, although, as a fact, he never used such types himeelf ; 
but all the Cologne printers of that period had their own 
peculiarities and habits, which were not at all those of the 
Bruges printers. Zel, from an early period, printed two pages 
at a time, as may be easily verified where a crooked pege 
occurs; for the other page printed on the same aide of the 
sheet will in every case be found crooked also. Now, the 
“ Recuyell” was certainly printed page by page, as were like- 
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wise all the books from Mansion’s press. And Caxton, when 
printing his smaller books, even cut the paper up and printed 
One pege only at s time. This accounts for the entire rejec- 
tion by Mansion,® and the sparing use by Caxton of the 
quarto size for their productions, as it neceasitated twice as 
mach press-work as the larger size. Bat stronger evidence 
is to be found in the fact that Zel, after 1467, always spaced 
out the lines of his books to an even length, and would have 
taught any one learning the art from him to do the same; 
yet this improvement was not adopted by either Mansion or 
Caxton until segeral years later. Whoever may have been the 
instructor of Mansion and Carton, and whatever may have 
been the origin of their typography, the opinion that either 
of them, after learning the art in an advanced school such 
as that of Cologne, would have adopted in their first prodac- 
tions, without any necessity for so doing, primitive customs 
which they had never been tanght, and returned in after years 
by alow degrees to the rules of their original tuition, has only 
to be plainly stated to render it untenable. 

The printer of all these works was undoubtedly Colard 
Mansion, who had just before established his preas at Brages 
—who cast the types on his own model for Carton, and in- 
structed him in the ert while printing with end for him 
“The Recnyell” and the “Cheas Book”—who certainly 
printed “Les Quatre Derrennieres Choses”—who supplied 
Caxton with the material for the establishment of a press 
in England—who, about the time of Caxton’s departure, used 
the same type for “Le Recueil”—and who, at a atill later 
period, printed alone the “Jason” and the “ Meditacions.” 

We will now examine “ Les Quatre Derrennieres Choses,” of 
which the only copy known is in the Old Royal collection in 


* Van Preet, Brunet, and especially Campbell in bis “ Annales de 
la Typographie Néerlandaise,” err in describing “Le pargatoire des 
meauvais Maris,” printed by Colard Mansion, as a “petit in-40.”” The 
copy described is cut a little more than usual, but the watermark which 
ts im the middle of the page proves the aise to be folio, whereas had it 
been quarto the watermark mast have been in the back and partly 
hidden by the binding. 
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the British Museum. Like all Colard Mansion’s books, and 
unlike any one of Caxton’s, it is in French. It is printed in 
type No. 2, the type of the “ Dictes” of 1477, and all the 
early books which issued from the Westminster press. Then 
the peculiar appearance of the red ink at once attracts atten- 
tion. The two colours have been evidently printed at the 
seme pull of the press, as was Colard Mansion’s practice. 
Here the same process of wiping the black ink off lines 
purposely isolated, and then re-inking them with red, has 
been resorted to, and here, too, as in the acknowledged 
productions of the Bruges press, the same defects have been 
produced; the red ink having a tarnished appearance from 
the subjacent remains of the black, and the black lines nearest 
the red having received a red edging which, however inter- 
esting as a connecting link between two celebrated printers, 
by no means increases their typographical beauty. Now, as 
no Cologne printer is known to have resorted to this unique 
method of working in colours, I feel no hesitation in ascribing 
“Les Quatre Derennieres Choses” either to Colard Mansion or 
to Caxton working under his tuition; and as this peculiarity 
is nowhere found in Caxton’s productions of the Westminster 
press, the former would seem the more likely conjectare. 

The connection thus established between the types used 
by Caxton in his first attempts in England and those used by 
Colard Mansion is still farther strengthened by the fact that 
the form of the &c., peculiar to type No. 1, is in several 
instances, by an evident mixing of the founts, used instead 
of the proper eort belonging to type No. 2. This furnishes 
positive proof that the two founts were under one roof, whether 
at Cologne or Bruges, or elsewhere. Whoever printed the fire 
books in type No. 1 most certainly owned type No. 2 also. 

Against all this, however, has to be placed the direct 
assertion of Wynken de Worde, who, in the proheme to his 
undated edition of “ Bartholomaus de Proprietatibus Reram,” 
gives the following rhyme :— 

“ And aleo of your charyte call to remembraunce 
The soule of William Caxton first prynter of this boke 


In laten tonge at Coleyn hyeelf to ausfice 
That every well disposyd man may thereon loke.” 
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The phraseology of this verse is very ambiguous. Are we 
to understand that the editio princeps of “ Bartholomens” pro- 
ceeded from Caxton’s press, or that he only printed the first 
Cologne edition? that he ismed a franslation of his own, 
which is the only way in which the production of the work 
could advance him in the Latin tongue ? or, that he printed 
in Latin to advance his own interests? The last seems the 
most probable reading. But though the words will bear 
many oonstractiona, they are evidently intended to mean that 
Caxton printed “ Bartholommus” at Cologne. Now this seems 
to be merely a careless statement of Wynken de Worde ; for 
if Caxton did really print “ Bartholomsas” in that city, it 
mast have been with his own types and presses, as the 
workmanship of his early volumes proves that he had no 
connection with the Cologne printers, whoec practices were 
entirely different. The time necessary for the production of 
80 extensive a work would have been considerable; therefore, 
as Caxton’s stay at Cologne on the occasion of his finishing 
the translation of “Le Recueil” was but short, the printing 
of this apocryphal “ Bartholomsas” would have been at a 
subsequent visit, of which there is no record. No edition has 
yet been discovered which can, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be attributed to Caxton, although there is more than one 
old undated edition belonging to the German school of print- 
ing. Accuracy of information was in those days not much 
studied, and to 8 general carclessness about names and dates 
Wynken de Worde added a negligence peculiarly his own. 
We may excuse him for using Caxton’s device in several 
books which by their dates and types are known to have been’ 
printed by himself, as well as for putting Caxton’s name as 
printer to the edition of the “Golden Legend,” printed in 
1498, two years after his master’s death. Such inaccuracies 
were at that time thought but little of. But how can we 
account for the blundering alteration in the 1495 edition of 
the “ Polycronicon,” where Wynken de Worde, making himaclf 
the speaker in Caxton’s prologue, promiecs to carry the history 
down to 1485; or for the still greater error in the “ Dictes” 
of 1528, in which, while adopting Caxton’s epilogue, but 
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substituting his own for Caxton’s name, he makes all the trans- 
actions there related happen between Earl Rivers and himeelf ? 
Wynken de Worde’s blunders in statements are well matched 
by his blunders in workmanship, of which, however, we will 
quote but two. In Caxton’s edition of the “Stans Puer ad 
Mensam,” the third and fourth pages of the poem were acci- 
dentally transposed ; yet Wynken de Worde, notwithstanding 
the break of sequence, blindly reprints the error! vain, in 
his edition of “The Horse, the Shepe, and the Ghoos,” he 
actually omits a whole page without discovering his mistake! 
Other examples might easily be quoted, but enongh has been 
adduced to show that Wynken de Worde was by no means 
careful in his statements.° 

We must remember that Wynken de Worde, moreover, 
was too young to have had any personal knowledge of Caxton’s 
early efforts, and that the vast importance of the art to the 
entire world, and the interest attaching to its origin, were 
ideas which would find no place in the mind of a fifteenth- 
century printer. We must not, therefore, regard De Worde’s 
statement as deliberately made for the purpose of telling 
posterity something about Caxton. Lewis, Caxton’s first 
biographer, was very sceptical concerning this Cologne edition 
of “Bartholomeens.” “Its having a Latin title,” he says, 


® William Caxton, except in the occasional interchange of ¢ and y, 
which were at that period considered as equivalents, nover altered the 
orthography of his name, a fact the more noticeable as the name 
certainly varied in pronunciation: but Wynken de Worde, although 
mentioning his master’s name but eight times, contrived to make the 
foor variations of Caxton, Caxston, Caston, and Caxon. With regard 
to his own name Wynken de Worde appears to have tried how many 
variations he cowld invent, of which the following list is not even 
complete :— 


Wynken de Worde. Wynandus de Worde. 
Wynden de Worde, Wynandus de word, 
Wyokyn de Worde. winandas de worde. 
Wynkyn Theworde, Vonandus de worde, 
Wynkyn the Worde. Vainandi de vnorde. 
Wynkyn de Word. VVinand i VVordensi. 


VVinquin de VVorde. Wivandi de Wordensis. 
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“might possibly deceive De Worde, and make him think it 
was printed in Latin. However this may be, it does not 
appear that any edition of it, printed by Caxton or any one 
else, either in Latin or English, that year, is now in being.” 

Perhaps De Worde, who reprinted the “Recueil,” had 
some vague recollection of Caxton having stated that he had 
been at Cologne, and so carelesaly adopted the idca as giving 
point and rhyme to his verees. 

The following anccdotes illustrate in a curious manner 
the typographical connection between Mansion and Carton. 
A bookseller of Paris purchased an old volume for the moderate 
sum of one louis. He took it to M. de La Serna Santander, 
and asked him if he thought two louis too dear. “No,” 
replied the wary bibliographer, and gave him the money. 
That volume is now in the National Library at Paris, and 
contains, bound together in the original boards, the “ Quadri- 
logue,” printed by Mansion at Bruges, and the French “Jason,” 
printed in Caxton’s type No.1. Something similar to this 
happened in 1853, when Mr. Winter Jones discovered in the 
Library of the British Museum, “Les Quatre Derrenieres 
Choses,” in Caxton’s type No. 2, bound up with the “‘ Medi- 
tacions,” in type No. 1, and with contemporary handwriting 
ronning from the last page of one work to the first of the 
other, the volume being evidently in its original state, just as 
it was printed and bound at Bruges, in the little workshop of 
Colard Mansion over the church porch of St. Donatus. 

Here, perhaps, I may be excused if I venture to build a 
brief history, founded, in the absence of sure foundation, 
in many parte on probability only, but which may neverthe- 
less be welcome to some as an attempt to draw into a con- 
sistent narrative the scattered threads of Caxton’s career 
between 1471 and his establishment at Westminster. 

Caxton, having finished and been rewarded for his trouble 
in translating “Le Recueil” for the Duchess of Burgundy, 
found his book in great request. The English nobles at 
Bruges wished to have copies of this the most favourite 
romance of the age, and Caxton found himself unable to 
supply the demand with safficient rapidity. This brings us 

F2 
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to the year 1472 or 1478. Colard Mansion, a ekilfal cali- 
grapher, must have been known to Caxton, and may even 
have been employed by him to execute commissions. Man- 
sion, who had obtained some knowledge of the art of printing, 
although certainly not from Cologne, had just begun his typo- 
graphical labours at Bruges, and was ready to produce copies 
by means of the press, if supported by the necessary patron- 
age and funds, Caxton found the money, and Mansion the 
requisite knowledge, by the aid of which appeared “The 
Recnyell,” the first book printed in the new type, and more- 
over the firat book printed in the English language. This, 
probably, was not accomplished till 1474, and was succeeded, 
on Caxton’s part, in another year, by an issue of the “ Chess 
Book,” which, as we are informed in a second edition, was 
“none depesashed and solde.” Mansion, finding success at- 
tended the new adventure, printed the French “ Recueil,” 
and, after Caxton’s return to England, the French “ Jason” 
and the “Meditacions.” The three French works were 
doubtless published by Mansion alone, as Caxton is not 
known to have printed a single book in French, although 
perfectly acquainted with that language. ton, having 
thus printed at Bruges “The Recuyell” and the “Chess 
Book” with types either wholly or in part belonging to 
Mansion, now obtained a new fount of the pattern of the 
large bitarde already in use by Mansion, but smaller in size, 
with the intention of practising the art in England. To teat 
ita capabilities, “Les Quatre Derrennieres Choses” was then 
produced under the immediate supervision of Mansion. 

Early in 1476 Caxton appears to have taken leave of the 
city where he had resided for five and thirty years, and to 
have returned to his native land laden with a more precious 
freight than the most opulent merchant-adventurer ever 
dreamt of, to endow his country with a blessing greater than 
any other which had ever been bestowed, save only the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
emer emecen 


WESTMINSTER, 


N the preceding chapters Caxton’s career a3 
an Apprentice, as a Merchant, as Governor 
of the Merchant-Adventurers, ag a Magia- 
trate, and ag an Ambassador, has been 
traced; the revival of literary tastes in 
. Europe hae been briefly sketched, as well 
terary influences by which Caxton was surrounded ; 
and we have seen his translation of a romance for the 
Duchess of Burgandy obtain such popularity that he was 
forced to haye recourse to the new art of printing, in order 
to multiply copics quickly: but we have yet to investigate 
the most important period of his history—those last fifteen 
years, to which the whole of his former life seems but the 
introduction—that short period which alone has caused the 
name of Caxton to be inscribed on the tableta of history, and 
the typographical relics of which form the best and only 
memorial which England possesses of her first printer,® 

‘We left Caxton early in 1476 preparing to return to Eng- 
land, after having disposed of his printed copies of the “Chess 
Book” tn nai The next certain notice of him is after 


* Thera is wont the Roxburghe tablet in St. Marsares Chek 
Wastminster ; and, better still, there is a “ Carton Prasion” in connce- 
tien with the “ Printers’ Corporation,” by which the needs ef mano 
afflicted successors in Caxtou’s craft are alleviated; but s memorial 
worthy of our first printer and of his countrymen haa never yet Leen 
attempted, 
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his settlement at Westminster, when, in November 1477, he 
had printed his first edition of the “Dictes and Sayings of 
the Philosophers.” This book is, in fact, the earliest we have 
from Caxton’s press with an indisputable imprint. It is 
evident that his arrangements for settling in England, the 
engagement of assistants, aud all the other matters inseparable 
from a novel undertaking, must have occupied a considerable 
time. If, therefore, we assume that Caxton commenced his 
pew career in this country about the latter half of 1476 we 
cannot be far wrong. A cautions man, he began to try his 
powers, and ascertain the probable sale for his productions, by 
printing small pieces. Copland, one of his workmen, who 
served with Wynken de Worde after his first master’s death, 
has 8 curious remark upon this in the prologue to his edition 
of “ Kynge Apolyn of Thyre,” with which romance he appears 
to have commenced his carcer as a printer, ‘“ Whiche booke 
I, Roberte Copland, have me applyed for to translate onte of 
the Frenshe language into our maternal tongue, at the exhor- 
tacyon of my forsayd mayster [Wynken de Worde], gladly 
followynge the trace of my mayster Caxton, degynnynge sith 
small storyes and pamfletes, and so to other.” That West- 
minster was the locality in which Caxton first settled, there is, 
fortunately, no room to doubt; but as the exact spot has 
given rise to considerable discussion, it may be useful to 
collect all the instances in which Caxton connects his own 
name with a definite locality. We therefore give the follow- 
ing extracts taken verbatim et literatim from his works :— 


1477. Dicres axp Sayinas. First edition. Epilogue. en- 
prynted by me william Carton at westmestre. 

1478. MoraL Proverss. Colophon. J hawe enprinied.... 
Af westmestre. 

1480. CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. First edition. Colophon. 
enprinted by me William Caxton Jn thabbey of test- 

- mynstre by london. 

1480. DESCRIPTION OF BRITAIN. First edition. Prologue. 
the comyn cronicles of englond ben... . nowo late en- 
printed at weslmynstre. 
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1481. 


1481. 


1481. 
1488. 
14838. 
1483. 
| 1488. 
1488, 
1488. 
1488. 


1484. 


1484. 


1485. 


1485. 


MIRRBOUR OF THE WorRLD. First edition. Prologue. 
And emprised by me... . to translate st into our 
maternal tongue... . tm thabbay of westmestre by 
london. 

REYNARD THE Fox. First edition. Epilogue. by ms 
uwill'm Cazton translated .... in thabbey of west- 
mestre, 

GopFrey or BoLoone. Epilogue. seffe in forme and 
emprynted ... . in thabbey of weslmester. 
PILGRIMAGE OF THE SouL. Colophon. Enprynted at 
westmestre by william Cazton. 

Lier FEstivauis. First edition. Colophon. Em- 
prynted at Westmynster by wyllyam Cazton. 

QuaTuoR Sgemones. First edition. Colophon. £n- 
prynted by Wylliam Carton at Westmestre. 

Conressio AMAnTis. Colophon. Enprynted at west- 
mestre by me willyam Cazion. 

GOLDEN J.EGEND. First edition. Epilogue. fynysshed 
st at westmestre, ; 
Caton. Culophon. Translated .... by William 
Caxton tn thabbey of Westmynstre. 


Knyieut oF THE TowgR. Colophon. enprynted at 
Westmynstre. 

4B30P. Epilogue. enprynted by me william Carton 
at westmynstre sn thabbay. 


THE ORDER oF CHIVALRY. Epilogue. franslated> 
.... by me William Carton dwellynge in Westmynstre 
besyde london. 

Kino Artuur. Colophon. emprynted and fynysshed 
tn thabbey westmesire. 

Pagis aND VIENNE, Colophon. franslated.... by 
ewylliam Carton at Westmestre. 


(1489.] Dinectorrum Sacerpotum. Colophon. Impressum 


1489. 


. apud Westmonesterium. 
Docrginat oF Sapience. Colophon. franslated.... 
by wyllyam Carton at Westmestre. 


To these must be added Caxton’s Advertisement, printed 


about 


1480. 
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“Tf it plese ony man spirituel or temporel to bye ony pycs 
of two and thre comemoraciés of salisburi vee enpryntid after 
the forme ‘of this presét lettre whiche ben wel and truly cor- 
rect, late hym come to westmonester in to the almonesrye at the 
reed pale and he shal haue them good chepe.” 


The following quotations are from titles or colophons of 
books printed by Wynken de Worde in the house of his late 
master, only three of which are dated. 


ScaLa PERFECTIONIS, 1498. 
And Wynkyn de Worde this hath sett in print. 
In William Cazstons hows so fyll the case. 

DIRECTORIUM SACERDOTUM, 1495. Jn domo Carton Wynkyn 
fiers fectt. 

LyNDEWODE'S CONSTITUTIONES, 1496. Apud Westmonaste- 
rium. In domo carston. 

THE X11 PROFYTES OF TRIBULACYON. Enprynted al West- 
myster in Cartons hous. 

Donatus Mrnoz. Jn domo Caxton in westmonasterio. 

WurrtaL’s Dicrionaky. Jmprynted in the late hous of Wil- 
liam Cazton. 

AccEDENCE. Prynted in Cazons house at westmynstre. 

THE CHORLE AND THE BYRDE. LHmprynted at twestmestre in 
Caztons house. 

DocTRYNALLE OF DerHE. Enprynted at tcestmynster Jn 
Caztons hous, 

Ortus VocaBuLORUM. prope celeberrimum monasterium quod 
westmynstre appellatur impressum. 


Adding to the foregoing the testimony of Stow, we shall 
have before us all the evidence of any authority. 

“Neare vnto this house westward was an old chappcl of 
8. Anne, ouer against the which the Lady Margaret, mother 
to Kiug H. the 7. erected an Almeshouse for poore women 
.... the place wherein this chappell and Almeshouse standeth 
was called the Elemosinary or Almory, now corruptly the 
Ambry, for that the Almes of the Abbey were there distri- 
buted to the poore. And therin Islip, Abbot of Westmin. 


erected the first Presse of booke printing thet ener was in 
England about the yeare of Christ 1471. William Caxton, 
cittizen of London, mercer, brought it into England, and was 
the first that practised it in the aayde Abbey.” 

Reviewing the foregoing quotations, it will be noticed 
that although the precise expression, Printed tn the Abbey of 
Westmanster, is affixed to some books, yet the more general 
phrase Printed at Westminster ia also used, and evidently 
refers to the same locality, for otherwise we must suppose 
Caxton to have carried on two separate printing-offices for 
many years, The word “Abbey” did not assume its modern 
sense, as applying only to the fabric, until after the Reforma- 
tion; and the phrase “dwelling at Westminster,” used in 
1484, just after “printed in the Abbey,” 1488, and before 
“printed in the Abbey,” 1485, proves that Caxton himeelf 
attached to the word no very restrictive idea. We find also, 
from the above-mentioned advertisement, that ‘“ Westminster” 
in that instance meant “The Almonesrye,” where Caxton 
occupied a tenement, called “The Red-pale.” The Almonry 
was a space within the Abbey precincta, where alms were dis- 
tributed to the poor; and here the Lady Margaret, mother of 
King Henry VII., and one of Caxton’s patronesses, built alme- 
houses. Other houses were also there; and we therefore con- 
clude that by the words in the Abbey Caxton meant nothing 
more than that he resided within the Abbey precincts. 

_ The position of 8t. Anne’s Chapel and the Almonry, in 
relation to that of the Abbey Church, seems to have been 
misunderstood by all the biographers of Caxton. Dr. Dibdin, 
Charles Knight and others, place them on the site of the 
Chapel! of Henry VII, which is the east end of the Abbey. 
The Almonry was considerably to the west, and the following 
statementa, gathered from Stow, will give ite exact locality. 
After describing the monastery and the king’s palace, he pro- 
ceeds to say, “now will I speake of the gate house, and of 
Totehill streete, stretching from the test part of the Close... . 
The gate towards the treat is a Gaile for offenders... . On 
the Southside of thin gate, king H. the 7. founded an almes- 
house .... Neare ynto this house scesftrard was an old chappel 
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of 8. Anne .... the place wherein this chappel . . . . standeth 
was called the Almory.” The Almonry was therefore west- 
south-west of the western front of the Abbey. 

It has been argued that Caxton was permitted by the 
abbot to use the “Scriptoriam” of the abbey as a printing- 
office. Printing, even in these days of improvement, is neces- 
sarily in some parts a very unclean operation, but it was mach 
more #0 in its earlier years, some of the processes employed 
being extremely filthy and pungent. The Abbot of West- 
minster would never have admitted into the scriptorium any 
thing eo defiling, much less within the sacred walls of the 
church itself. There is, indeed, no evidence that any portion 
of the abbey was ever appropriated as a scriptorium: no 
mention of such a place is made by any historian, nor has 
any manuscript been recognised as having issued thence. 

The Abbot of Westminster, at the time of Caxton’s arrival 
in England, was John Esteney, who succeeded to that office 
in 1474, upon the promotion of Thomas Milling to the 
Bishopric of Hereford. Those writers who maintain that 
Caxton returned to England before 1474 have mentioned 
Milling as his patron. George Fascet succeeded Abbot 
Esteney in 1498, and was in turn succeeded by John Iclip in 
1500. Stow’s chronology is very faulty in ascribing to Abbot 
Islip any connection with Caxton, whose death occurred about 
nine years before Islip’s election to the abbacy. 

There is nothing to lead to the supposition that Caxton 
and Abbot Esteney were on intimate terms; indeed, the pro- 
bability is that they knew but little of each other. Our 
printer mentions Esteney but once, and that only casually, as 
illustrating the difficulty which even educated men experienced 
in deciphering documents of a bygone age. In the prologue 
to the “Eneydos,” Caxton says, “My lord abbot of West- 
mynster did do shewe to me late certayn euydences wryton 
in old Englisshe, for to reduce it into our Englisshe now 
veid.” The sense of “Did do shewe,” as already noticed, 
would secm merely to signify “caused to be shewn;” or in 
other words, the abbot only sent the documents. Caxton 
always appears to have recorded, in prologue or epilogue, the 
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names of those by whom he was employed; and if he had 
received any favour or patronage from the abbot, he would in 
all likelihood have dedicated one of his numerous translations 
to him, as he did to so many of his patrons, some of whom, 
like Hugh Bryce and William Praat, were plain “ Mercers” 
only. 

It is unlikely, therefore, that Caxton went to Westminster 
by invitation of the abbot, or that he occupied any place 
within the church itself, or that he stood in any other rela- 
tion to the abbot than that of tenant. The rent-roll of the 
abbey was under the immediate charge of the abbot’s cham- 
berlain, and with him Caxton would have to agree as to his 
tenure of “The Red-pale” in the Almonry. 

The reason of Caxton’s preference for the Almonry is not 
at all evident, though hie being a Mercer may, possibly, have 
had some connection with his choice, as the Mercers’ Com- 
pany held certain tenements of the abbots of Westminster. 
Some of these were in the parish of St. Martin Otewich 
.(Broad Street Ward), within the city walls; and there was 
also a tenement called “The Pye,” and another called “The 
Grehounde,” the localities of which are not mentioned. The 
rents paid for these are duly entered in the “ Renter Wardens’ 
Account-booke,” at Mercers’ Hall. But whatever induced 
Caxton to settle at Westminster, we may safely infer, from his 
own mention, not more than two or three years later, of “The 
Red-pale” as his house, that it was there he originally estab- 
lished himself, that there his translations were made and works 
printed, and that there, surrounded by his books and presses, 
and soothed by the loving attentions of his danghter, he 
breathed his last. 

Wynken de Worde, his immediate succesasor, printed 
several books in the eame place, dating them from “ Caxton’s 
house in Westminster.” This phrase was considered, by the 
early biographers of Caxton, as proving that he had migrated 
from the side chapel, where they assumed he first sct up his 
presa, and established himself in a new residence. Bagford, 
with his usual fertility of invention, identified the very street 
and house into which Caxton moved, and assigned reasons 
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for his ejection from the abbey. For many years an old 
house in the Almonry was currently believed to have been 
that in which our first printer dwelt; but Mr. Nichole, who, 
as well as Knight, gives a woodcut of it, is of opinion that 
the house could not be older than the time of Charles I. 
Upon its demolition in 1846, portions of the beams were 
made into walking-sticks and snuff-boxes, and presented to 
various patrons of literature as genuine relice of the famous 
printer. Interesting, indeed, would it have been if we could 
have identified the exact spot where the first press was placed 
on English soil, and still more so if we could have stood in 
the very room where Caxton worked ; but uncertainty hangs 
over all this part of our history. 

The printers of the fifteenth century, especially in Hol- 
land and Flanders, very frequently used armorial bearings for 
their trade-marks, the shield being repre- 
sented as hanging from the branch of a tree. 

A broad band down the centre of the shield 

is, in heraldic language, called a “pale,” and 

this, if painted red, would be a “red pale.” 

Doubtless this was the sign used by Caxton 

to designate his house. The woodcut oppo- 

site, taken from Holtrop’s “ Monumens Typo- 

graphiques,” pl. 71, shows a house of the 

fifteenth century, which has two tenants, both printers, each 
of whom has a sign. This was in Antwerp. The printers 
at Delff, in Holland, used a “black pale” for their 
marks. : 

We have already mentioned “The Greyhound” as being 
held by the Mercere’ Company from the Abbots of West- 
Mninster. From the same “ Account-book” it appears that in 
1477 the “livelihode” made a “visitation,” and “kept a 
dinner” at “The Greyhound,” which cost them 268 &d, be- 
sides 2d for washing the table-cloth. There is nothing to 
indicate the locality of this tenement; but from the fact that 
mercers, as well as drapers, dealt largely in cloth and various 
woollen goods, they would necessarily be much interested in 
the great staple of wool, held at fixed intervals, not far from, 
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the abbey walls.* They would therefore require a place in 
the neighbourhood for meeting during their visitation which 


would, at the same time, afford them good accommodation for 
a dinner at ite close. 

And here we may remark that, although so mach of his 
attention was devoted to translating and printing, Caxton 
probably still took considerable interest in his old vocation. 
The wool-staple at Westminster was an important mart, and 
many of the merchants resorting thither were fellow mercers 

® Stow saya the Abbota of Westminster had six wool-houses in the 
Staple granted them by King Henry VI. 
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and benefactors to St. Margaret’s Church. Some of them 
were also fellow members with Caxton of the “Fraternity 
or Guild of our Blessed Lady Assumption.” Several of the 
“ Acoount-books” of this brotherhood are still preserved in 
the vestry of St. Margaret’s; and although they nowhere state 
ita objecta, it seems, from the entries of salaries paid to 
priests, from money spent in obits, wax, and vestments, and 
from the granting of a few pensions, to have been somewhat 
like the “benefit societies” of the present day, with the addi- 
tional advantage of prayers for the repose of the souls of 
deceased members. And yet, if only a religious guild, it is 
not apparent why they required certain tenements in Alder- 
mary, which they leased of the Mercers’ Company, not far 
from the Steel Yard of the Hanse merchants, where large 
quantities of raw wool were stapled. But whatever may have 
been the objects of this guild, their accounts, made up by 
their clerk every three years, show that towards the end of 
the fifteenth century they were in a flourishing state, with a 
good balance to their credit; and that, on Midsummer-day, 
they, too, had a “general feast,” on which thcy spent a large 
portion of their income. The expenses of these lavish feasts, 
each time filling at least two folio pages, are entered in the 
accounts with great minuteness, from the amount paid to the 
“chief cok” as a reward (which was more than twelve guineas 
of modern moncy), down to the boat-hire for the “tarbuts,” 
and nearly £4 for “ pottes broken and wasted at the same 
fest.”* Of this guild Caxton was a member for some years 
before his death. 


® After an entry of the payment of six priests’ salaries, there occur— 
“ Costes and pcelles allowed by the hole Brotherhode toward thexponces 
of the geiiall fest in fij** yere of this accompt.” 
These ‘ Costs and Parcels” occapy two folio pages, and contain the 
following among other items :— 
“ A tonn of wyne ; yj li” 
“ Paide to John Drayton chief sok for his re- 
ward 
“ Also for the hire of xxiiij doseyn of erthen 
pottes for alo & wyne ifij 8” 


xxv’ 
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It is pleasant to think of our printer as retaining the 
friendship of the city merchants after all official relationship 
between them had been dissolved. That this was the case is 
proved by his warm eulogy of the City of London, and his 
continuance as a member of the Mercere’ Company. He, no 
doubt, had many personal friends and supporters; indeed, it 
would be hardly a stretch of the imagination to fancy thet, 
during the holding of the great wool-staple at Westminster, 
Caxton would be no disinterested observer, and that at its 
close, when the wardens and the “livelihode” flocked to the 
“dener kept at the grehounde,” if not there by right as a 
liveryman of the Mercers’ Company, the printer would be 
always a welcome guest. Surely, before parting, in remem- 
brance of past associations and services one of the drinking 
pledges would be, “The health of William Caxton, late gover- 
nor of our fellowship beyond the ses.” 

But to return to facts. There is no doubt that Caxton 
was residing in his tenement in the Almonry when he printed 
the “ Dictes” in 1477. He would, therefore, be in the parish 
of St. Margaret: and it is somewhat remarkable that a person 
bearing the same mame was buried there about two years 
later. In 1479 the parochial records show an entry among 


“ Also for erthen pottes broken & wasted a¢ 


tho same fest vyjs viijd” 
“ Also to iiij players for their labour xije xd” 
“ Also to iij mynstrelles ixsxd” 
“ Also for the mete of diuers strangers xvj 6” 
“ Aleo for russhes ijs iiij da” 
“ Also for vj doseyn of white cuppes iij a” 
“ Alan for portage and botehyre of the Turbat iiij a” 
“ Also for ix Turbotts xvs ijd” 


Besides scores of “ Capons, chekyns, gese, conyes, and peiones 
(pigeons), the chief “cok” provided them with “ewannys’’ and 
“borons,” with all sorts of fish, including oysters and “eee pranyz,” or 
prawns. with all sorts of meats and game, with jellies in ‘ix dosen gely 
dishes,” and with abandance of fruits. The quantity of ale, wine, and 
ypocras provided by the butler is marvellous, and one cannot wonder at 
the heavy entries for “pottes and cuppes broken and wasted.” The 
cook reema to have been paid much more liberally than the wardens, 
who had but xxx 8 between them “ for their diligence.” 
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the receipte of the burial fecs of twenty pence for two torches 
and three tapers at a low mass for William Caxton. Dibdin 
assumes this man to have been our printer’s father: possibly 
so, but there is no evidence of kindred. We may notice, 
however, that although the amount paid may to us scem 
trifling, yet it was more than double the average burial fees 
of that period, as is evidenced by the same accounts. About 
this time the king ordered a payment of £380 (equal to £400 
or £450 now) to be made to Caxton for “certain causes or 
matters performed by him for the said Lord the King.” 
Might not this have been for assistance to Edward 1V and 
his retinue when fugitives at Brages? 

Caxton, as might be expected, held a high position in his 
pariah ; and, within a very short time of his arrival, his name 
appears as auditor of the parish accounts. The parish andit 
seems to have been a very simple affair. It was open to all 
the parishioners, and the accounts were probably read aloud 
by the clerk who was engaged by the churchwardens to keep 
them. The balance in cash, and the custody of the “trea- 
sures” in the church, were then handed over to the incoming 
wardens, and the names of the most substantial parishioners 
present were added by the clerk to the usnal form declaring 
the correctness of the accounts. The business on these occa- 
sions, was fitly concluded by a good “supper.” Caxton's 
name appears annexed to the audit for the years 1478-80, 
1480-82, 1482-84; and it would have been most gratifying 
to have found that the signatures at the end of these and 
other accounts were genuine autographs. All the names, how- 
ever, are in the same handwriting, which is that of the scribe 
or priest engaged to keep the parish books. 

Caxton did not enter upon his new adventure of printing 
books without good and able patronage. Edward IV, as we 
have seen, paid him a sum of money for certain services per- 
formed ; and Caxton printed “Tully” and “ Godfrey” under 
the king’s “protection.” Edward's sister Margaret, Duchess 
of Burgundy, was his friend and supporter, and perchance may 
have paid a visit to her old servant at the “ Red-pale,” when 
she visited England in 1480. Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
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mond, mother of King Henry VII, aleo favoured his designs. 
Earl Rivers, brother to the queen, was a fast friend, with 
whom Carton seems to have enjoyed # considerable degree of 
intimacy, and the Earl of Warwick likewise must have had 
some knowledge of him, as Caxton dedicated to him the 
“ Chess-Book.” The “Order of Chivalry” was dedicated to 
Richard III, Henry VII personally desired Caxton to trans- 
late and print the “ Fayts of Arms,” and the “ Eneydos” was 
specially presented to Arthur, Prince of Wales. Master 
William Danbeney, King Henry YI1's treasurer, was his “ good 
and synguler friend.” William, Earl of Arundel, took great 
interest in his progress, and allowed him the “yearly fee” of 
a back in summer and a doe in winter. Sir John Fastolf, 
a great lover of books, of whose library several volumes still 
exist; Hugh Bryce, mercer and king’s ambassador; William 
Pratt, a rich mercer; and divers unnamed “gentylmen and 
ladyes,” are known to have employed him. Some of these, 
like the “noble lady with many faire doughters,” for whom 
he produced “The Knyght of the Toure,” engaged him to 
translate as well as to print. 

In 1486 death deprived Caxton of his old friend William 
Pratt, who, on his death-bed, requested him to print “The 
Book of Good Manners.” The terms in which Caxton men- 
tions Pratt as a fellow mercer, an honest man, and “s singular 
friend of old knowledge,” show that a close bond of union 
existed between the two. It is to be hoped that their mutual 
object—“the amendment of mannera, and the increase of 
virtuous living” —was promoted by the publication. 

In 1490 died, and was buried at St. Margaret’s, one 
“Mawde Caxton,” of whoee relationship to William Carton 
there is no direct evidence. It may have been the Maude 
who, twenty-nine years earlier, became his wife while he was 
yet in Broges: if so, it will explain, in a most interesting 
manner, the reason why he in that year suspended printing 
the “ Fayte of Arms,” until he had finished a new under- 
taking, “The Arte and Crafte to Die Well.” 

The history of Caxton after his settlement at Westminster 
is almost confined to a catalogue of the productions of his 
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prees. Fortunately many were printed from his own mana- 
script, and have sdditions which often afford the date of 
translation or of printing. The following table presents an 
arrangement of these booka, from which we may obtain some 


DATES. TRANSJATION. PRINTING. 
MI7—Nov. 18... { ssaseees : Dictes, 1st edition (¢) 
1478—Feb. 20...) saeeeaeee Moral Proverbs (¢) 
1479—Feb. 3... avarice Cordyale ® 

PE Eel lige ton ees Cordyale (¢) 
1480—Apr. 22... | Ovid, 18th Book (6)... | cs eeeeseee 

Jane 10... | sesecoece Chronicles, 1st edit. (¢) 

Aug. 38... | ——ceeaseoes Description, Ist ed. (6) 
1481—Jan. 2... | Mirrour, Ist edit (3)... Reaiccate 

Mar. 8... | Mirroar, Ist edit. (4)... 

Mar. 12... | Godfrey (d) es 

Jane 6 Rey edit. ( 

Jane 7.. 

Aug. 13.. 

Nov. 20.. Godfrey (¢) 
1482—July tas Seaaeeees 

Oct. Chronicles, 2nd ed. (¢) 
1483—June re Knight of the Toure (¢) Reveacace 

” FER (6). ererereeseees seceeeeee 

Jane 6... Risers Pylgremage (¢) 

Jane 30... | eaaeeeeee Festival (¢) 

rouse panvaces Morring fie.l 

OF. BW.ce | esneee ea d (6 

Dec, 23 Caton (6) cece ncasececeneh | pubes eeacece om, 
1484—Jan. 31 Seachsens Knight of the Toure (¢) 

Mar. 26 eedactees Feop (¢ 

bac . eaowe Order of Chivalry (¢) 

oS @) ccoserees cecanese 
1485—Jane 18.. Cane A ssuseccecacll | MME weeesicee 

July 31.. King Arthur (¢) 

Aug. 31... | Paris and Vienne CR Mee Ss 

Dect he.. | Wr hac Charles () 

Dee 19 el) ay weesesnsmss Paris Vienne (¢) 
1486—~June 8... | Good Manners C@eccese | _____cetesene 
1487—May VW... | seseseeee Good Manners (e) 
1489—Jan, 23... | Fayte(b) ........0.ce00- sosceeeee 

May 7... | Doctrinal (¢)..........0 esceeoece 

aly 8h ayte (6) eeccececcesuceso] ee pee sect tee ee 

aehausate pr ea ag eo (e) 
1490—Jane 15... | Art and Craft Ce)ecss.. | weccenne 

June 22... | Eneydos (6) o.oo teseeee 


Jaly it... 


(d) means begun. 


aeeeeeees 
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idea of the time occupied in their tranelation and printing. 
The majority of Caxton’s works, however, bear no date what- 
ever; and here the only basis of a correct arrangement must 
be a careful examination and comparison of the peculiarities 
of the various types. In this table variations may be noticed 
from some of the dates as printed by Caxton; but these are 
merely apperent discrepancies cansed by the difference between 
the old and new style of reckoning the commencement of the 
year, and also by the custom, then so common, of dating by 
the regnal year of the sovereign. 

The same table shows that Caxton took ten weeks for the 
translation of the “ Mirroar of the World,” containing 198 
pages; twelve weeks for “Godefroy of Bologne,” 284 pages; 
and nearly aix months for “ Fayts of Arms,” 286 pages. The 
period occupied in printing “Cordyale,” 152 pages, was only 
seven weeks, whilst “Godfrey,” supposing the printing imme- 
diately to follow the completion of the translation, took nearly 
six months. The “ Knight of the Tower,” 208 pages, required 
eight months ; “‘ Charles the Great,” 188 pages, five and a half 
months; “Paris and Vienne,’ 70 pages, three and a half 
monthe; “Good Manners,” 132 pages, eleven months; and 
“ Fayts of Arms,” 286 pages, more than a year. 

Caxton’s own translations made in this country were The 
Whole Life of Jason; the Mirror of the World; Reynart the 
Fox; Godfrey of Balloyn; the Golden Legend; the book 
called Caton; the Knight of the Tower; ®sop’s Fables; the 
Order of Chivalry; the Royal Book; the Life of Charles the 
Great; the History of the Knight Paris and the Fair Viennc; 
the Book of Good Manners; the Doctrinal of Sapience; the 
Fayts of Arms; the Art and Craft to Die Well; Eneydos; 
the Curial; the Life of St. Winifred; Blanchardin and Eglan- 
tine; the Four Sons of Aymon; and the Gouvernayle of 
Health. These contain more than 4,500 printed pages. The 
total produce of his press, excluding the books printed at 
Bruges, reaches to above 18,000 pages, nearly all of folio size. 
These figures speak more forcibly than any argument for the 
great industry and perseverance of Caxton ; and to this list 


must be added the translation of the “ Vite Patram,” which 
a2 
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he finiahed only s few hours before his death, bat did not 
live to print. 

Those who have blamed Carton for not choosing the 
Bible, or the works of Greece ‘and Rome for the use and 
instraction of his countrymen, have quite overlooked the 
impossibility of making a business profitable (and Caxton 
tells us, in “ Charles the Great,” that he earned his living by 
it), unless it supplied the wants of the age. The demand in 
England in the fifteenth century was not for Bibles in the 
vernacular, nor for Horace, nor for Homer, whose writings 
very few could read in the original texta;* but the clergy 
wanted Service-books, and Caxton accordingly provided them 
with Psaltera, Commemorations, and Directories ; the preachers 
wanted Sermons, and were supplied with the “Golden Legend,” 
and other similar books ; the “ prynces, lordes, barons, knyghtes 
& gentilmen” were craving for “joyous and pleysaant his- 
toryea” of chivalry, and the press at the “ Red-pale” produced 
a fresh romance nearly every year. Poetry and history require 
for their appreciation a more advanced mental education, and 
of these, therefore, the issue was more scanty. By thus bring- 
ing his commercial experience to bear upon his new vocation, 
and by accommodating the supply to the demand, while, at 
the same time, he in no slight degree directed the channel 
in which that demand should flow, Caxton contrived to earn 
an honest living by the produce of his press, and to avoid 
the fate of his typographical brethren at Rome, Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, who, having printed too many works of the 


® The historian Gibbon regrets that in the choice of nathors 
Caxton “ was redaced to comply with the vicious taste of his readers; 
to gratify the nobles with treatiscs on heraldry, hawking [Carton 
printed nothing of the sort), and the game of Chess; and to amnse 
the popolar credality with romances of fabulous knights and legends of 
some fabulous saints. The father of printing cxpresees a landable desire 
to elucidate the history of his country; but instead of publishing the 
the Latin chronicle of Radalphos Higden [hick ccry few could hace 
read] he could only venture on the Englirh version by John de Trerien 
++. the world js not indebted to England for one first edition of a 
classic author!” 
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classic authors, about 12,000 volumes in five years, became 
bankrupt, and sank under the dead weight of their unsold 
volumes. 

Thus, in the selection of books for his press, some of 
which he obtained “with grete instaunce, labour, and coste” 
—in translating and printing—in friendly communication 
and intercourse with the best educated men of his day—in 
the discharge of the social duties of his position—Carxton 
passed the few remaining years of his life. In 1491, when 
close upon seventy years of age, but still in full vigour of 
mind, he undertook the translation of the “ Vitee Patrum.” 
Whether disease was at this time gradually undermining his 
health, or whether, as the following colophon renders more 
probable, he was taken off suddenly, is unknown ; but it is 
an interesting fact that he was spared to work at his favourite 
task of translation till within a few hours of his death. 

The following is Wynken de Worde’s colophon to the 
“Vite: Patram :”—“Thus endyth the moost vertnouse hys- 
torye of the deuoute and right renowned lyves of holy faders 
lyuynge in deserte, worthy of remembraunce to all wel dysposed 
persones which hath bé translated oute of Frenche into 
Englisshe by William Caxton of Westmynetre late deed and 
fynysshed at the laste daye of hys lyf.” 

The exact date of his death has not been ascertained ; but 
the burial ie entered in the parish accounts for 1490-92, and 
from the position of the entry would appear to have taken 
place towards the close of the year 1491. This date is con- 
firmed by the following manuscript note, quoted by Ames :— 
“There is wrote down in a very old hand in a Fructus 
Temporum of my friend Mr. Ballard’s, of Cambden, in Glou- 
cesterahire :—‘ Of your charitee pray for the soul of Mayster 
Wyllyam Carton, that in hys time was a man of moche ornate 
and moche renommed wysdome and connyng, and deceased 
ful crystenly the yere of oar Lord mccoc LxxxxJ.’” 


“ Moder of Merci shyld him fro thorribul fynd, 
And bryng hym to lyff eternal! that neuyr hath ynd,” 


He was buried in his own parish churchyard, and in the 
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account-books of the churchwardens appear the following 
funeral eharges :— 


Item atte Barcyng of William Caxton for iiij torches ... vj s vil} d 
Item for the belle atte same bureyng .......---+-seserereereeene yd 


These fees are considerably higher than those paid by the 
majority of the parishioners, and are equalled in bat very few 
instances; they thus afford further evidence of the superior 
position held by our printer in his parish. 

Caxton’s property consisted probably of little more than 
his stock in trade. He nevertheless left a will, as fiftcen 
copies of the “Golden Legend” are recorded in the parish 
accounts as having been “ bequothen to the chirch behove by 
William Caxston.” The “Golden Legend” was first printed 
in 1484, but the second edition, of which the bequest proba- 
bly consisted, was not executed till four or five years later. 
By the churchwardens’ account for 1496-98, it appears that 
by that time they had disposed of three of the fifteen copies: 
one for 6s 8d, and another for 6s 4d, by the agency of William 
Ryolle; and one for 68 8d to the parish pricat, probably for 
his own use. Within the next two years William Geiffe 
took five copies at an average of 5s 4d each; John Crosse 
one copy at 5s 8d; Walter Marten one at 58 11d; and Daniel 
Aforge one at 5s 10d; another being sold in “ Westmynster 
halle” for 5s 8d. This should have left remaining, in 1500, 
four copies to be accounted for, but the “ Memorandum” 
acknowledges only three ; probably one copy had been appro- 
priated by the churchwardens to the use of their church. 
Two more copies were sold in the ensuing two years, and one 
left unaccounted for. 

The discovery of Caxton’s will would probably settle eatis- 
factorily many questions about his family and relations, but 
all the registries in which it might possibly have been depo- 
sited have been searched without success. 

That our knowledge of William Caxton is confined almost 
entirely to his public life, is much to be regretted. We can 
trace to some extent his career in commerce as well ag in 
diplomacy. As a printer too, we can judge of him by an 
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examination of his works ; but when we wish to portray the 
man a8 a master, or in domestic life, or we desire to know 
whet his neighbours thought of him, we fail for want of reliable 
material. From his appending a bitter satire on “women” 
to the “ Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” we might 
have inclined to think him a bechelor, did we not know that 
he had a wife and daughter when he came to England ; but 
that he was unmarried while “governor” at Brages is almost 
certain, as the rules of celibacy were very strict among mer- 
chants living out of their own countries. The Steel Yard 
merchants had a etringent law on the eubject, and the Mer- 
chant Adventurers were doubtless guided by the eame policy. 

We naturally turn to the prologues and epilogues attached 
to Caxton’s translations for traite of character, but here again, 
we are surrounded by difficulties. There existed in those 
days no rights in literature. Every author took from others 
what best suited his purpose, and that without acknowledg- 
ment, except to give authority to his own opinions. This 
practice has involved many of the works of that period in 
considerable obscurity. Caxton was not free from this charac- 
teristic of his age, and we accordingly find him appropriating 
whole prologues and epilogues from the French originals, 
altering them only when inapplicable to himself. Such in- 
stances may be seen in the “Chess Book,” the “ Mirror,” 
the “Golden Legend,” “Charles,” and others. Great care is 
therefore requisite to distingnish between Caxton’s own 
thoughts and the mere translation of those of others. But, 
after making due allowance for all this, there yet remains, 
in Caxton’s prologues and epilogues, a substratum of indi- 
viduality, which must be the basis for any right appreciation 
of his character. His repeated eulogies of Edward IV, and 
the members of his family, indicate that all his political 
sympathies were with the House of York. This was bat 
natural, for the development of trade consequent upon amity 
between England and the princes of the Low Countries, made 
all the English merchants staunch adherents to the White 
Roee. His writings also reveal that he had a deep sense of 
religion, and was strict in the observance of his Christian 
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duties. Although in one sense the greatest reformer that this 
country has ever known, he was quite unconscious of the 
tendency of the art which he introduced. In the tone of his 
mind he was indeed eminently conservative, comparing the 
good old times of his apprenticeship with the degeneracy of 
the succeeding generations, when in the youth of London there 
was “no kernel nor good corn found, but chaff for the most 
part.” Much concerned was he to note in his latter days the 
decline of chivalry, and he urged his Sovereign to take imme- 
diate measures for its revival, even to the extent of engaging 
in a new crusade against the Turks for the recovery of the 
“holy cyte of Jherusalem.” Conservative as he was in theory, 
there seems reazon to believe that he was no lees so in practice. 
Caxton never gave in to the new-fangled ideas of printers 
about the advantage of title-pages to books, though if we may 
judge from the fact of Wynken de Worde using them imme- 
diately after his master’s death, he was of the reverse opinion. 
In the adoption of signatures, initials, and lines of an even 
length, he was very tardy, and from the use of red ink he was 
evidently averse. 

As a linguist, Caxton undoubtedly excelled. In his native 
tongue, notwithstanding his self-depreciation, he sccms to 
have been a master. His writings, and the style of his trans- 
lations, will bear comparison with Lydgate, with Gower, with 
Earl Rivers, the Earl of Worcester, and other contempo- 
Taneous writers. Many of his readers, indeed, thought him 
too “ornate” and “over curious” in his diction, and desired 
him to use more homely terms; but, since others found fault 
with him for not using poliahed and courtly phrases, we may 
fairly presume that he attained the happy medium, “ne over 
rude, ne over curious,” at which he aimed. When excited by 
a favourite subject, as the “Order of Chivalry,” he waxed 
quite eloquent ; and the appeal of Caxton to the knighthood 
of England, has been.often quoted as a remarkable specimen 
of fifteenth-century declamation. With the French tongue 
he was thoroughly conversant, although he had never been in 
France; but Bruges was almost French, and in the Court of 
Burgundy, as well as in that of England, French was the 
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chief medium of conversation. With Flemish he was also 
well acquainted, as shown by his translation of “ Reynart ;” 
indeed, this language, after #0 long a residence in Brages, 
must have become almost his mother-tongue. 

Caxton’s knowledge of Latin has often been denied or 
underrated ; but as governor of the English nation in Bruges, 
and as ambassador, he mnst have been able to read the 
treaties he assisted to conclude, and the correspondence with 
the king’s council. Moreover, he printed books entirely in 
the Latin tongue, some of which were full of contractions, 
and could only have been undertaken by one well acquainted 
with that language. These were the “Infancia Salvatoris,” 
three editions of the “ Directorium Sacerdotum,” a “ Psal- 
terium,” ‘“ Hore,” “ Tractatus de Transfiguracione,” and 
several “ Indulgences.” To “ordain in print” a Latin manu- 
script of the fourteenth or fifteenth century required a 
knowledge of the language on the part of the workman as well 
as of the master; for, as the letters n and « were identical in 
shape, and as m and # varied only in the number of strokes, 
the latter being without a dot, it was impossible to read some 
words—for instance, «ureuses (minimum), where fifteen 
parallel strokes distract the eye—apart from their context. 
We have, however, in the English translation of the “Golden 
Legend” positive evidence on this point; for, in the “ Life 
of Saynt Rocke,” the printer says, “which lyff is translated 
oute of latyn in to englysshe by me wyllyam Caxton.” 

As tranalator, editor, and author, Caxton bas not received 
his due meed of praise. The works which he undertook at 
the suggestion of his patrons, as well as those selected by 
himself, are honestly translated, and, considering the age in 
which he lived, are well chosen. Romances, the favourite 
literature of his age, were Caxton’s great delight—and that 
not merely for the feata of personal prowess which they nar- 
rated, although no quality was more desirable in the fifteenth 
century, but rather, as he himself says, for the examples of 
“courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, cowardice, 
murder, hate, virtue, and sin,” which “inflamed the hearte of 
the readers and hearers to eschew and flee works vicious and 
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dishonest.” In Poetry Caxton ahows to great advantage, for 
he printed all the works of any merit which then eristed. 
The prologue to his eecond edition of the “ Canterbury Tales” 
proves how anxious he was to be correct, and at the eame 
time shows the difficulty he had in obtaining manuscripts 
free from error. The poetical reverence with which Caxton 
speaks of Chaucer, “the first founder of ornate eloquence in 
our English,” and the pains he took to reprint the “ Canter- 
bury Tales” when a purer text than that of his first edition 
was offered to him, show bis high appreciation of England’s 
firet great poet. In History the only available works in 
Engliah were the “Chronicle of Brute” and the “ Polycroni- 
con;” the latter Caxton carried down, to the best of his 
ability, to nearly hisowntime. It was, indeed, as a writer of 
history that Caxton was best known to our older anthors, come 
of whom, while including his name among those of English 
historians, have overlooked the far more important fact that 
he was also England’s prototypographer. 

All reference to the literary forgery of Atkyns, who, in the 
seventeenth century, to support his claim to certain exclusive 
privileges of printing under the king’s patent, invented the 
foolish story of the abduction, by Turnour and Caxton, of one 
of the Haarlem workmen, and his settlement at Oxford in 
1464, has here been purposely omitted. The whole account is 
so evidently false, so entircly at variance with the known facts 
in Caxton’s history, and has been so often disproved in works 
on English typography, that it needs no further refutation. 

As to Caxtou’s industry, it was marvellons: at an age when 
most men begin to take life easily, he not only embarked in 
an entirely new trade, but added to the duties of its general 
supervision and management, which could never have been 
light, the task of supplying his workmen with copy from his 
own pon. The extraordinary amount of printed matter, 
original, and translated, which he put forth has already been 
noticed ; but there seems reason to believe that some of his 
works, both printed and manuscript, have been entirely lost. 
Of his translation of the “ Metamorphoses of Ovid,” only Book 
Xv has been preserved ; but we may be certain that Caxton 
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never would have begun to translate at the end of a work; 
and it seems probable, as the manuscript is evidently intended 
for the press, that the whole was printed as well as tranalated. 
Moreover eeveral of Caxton’s works being unique, and others 
having been but recently discovered, we may conclude that 
time will yet reveal to us other specimens. 

Great interest would attach to a veritable portrait of 
Caxton, but although two or three have been published, they 
are all apocryphal. The only one that has any appearance 
of probability is the small defaced illumination in the manu- 
script of,“ Dictes and Sayings” at Lambeth Palace, which has 
received too much praise from Horace Walpole, who engraved 
it for his “ Royal and Noble Authors.” King Edward IV is 
represented on his throne, with the young prince (to whom 
Earl Rivers was tutor) standing by his side: there are two 
kneeling figures, one of which, Earl Rivers, is presenting to 
the king a copy of his own translation, which Horace Walpole 
assumes to have been printed by the other, who of course 
would then be Caxton. If this were the case it would be 
very interesting; but unfortunately the second figure is evi- 
dently an ecclesiastic, as shown by his tonsure, and apparently 
represents “ Haywarde” the scribe, who engrossed the copy, 
and probably executed the illumination. The portrait com- 
monly received as that of Caxton, and which first appeared in 
his “ Life,” by Lewis, is thus accounted for by Dr. Dibdin :— 
“A portrait of Burchiello, the Italian poet, from an octavo 
edition of his work on Tuscan poetry, of the date of 1554, 
was inaccurately copied by Faithorne for Sir Hans Sloane, as 
the portrait of Caxton.” In Lewis’s “ Life,” this portrait was 
“improved” by adding a thick beard to Burchiello’s chin, and 
otherwise altering bis character ; and in thie form the Italian 
poet made his appearance, upon copper, as Caxton. Ames, 
Herbert, Marchand, and others, bave reproduced this abeurd 
engraving. From a note, however, written by Lewis to Ames, 
it appears that, although Lewis admitted the portrait, it was 
Bagford’s creative genius that invented it, as may also be 
inferred from Lewis's own subscription “tne. Bagford,” apon 
the plate. 
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As an instance of his appreciation of a higher life than can 
be obtained from riches alone, we will quote an anecdote which 
Caxton himself wrote, and added as an appendix to “ aop’s 
Fables.” 

.‘ There were dwelling in Oxford two priesta, both Masters 
of Art, of whom that one was quick and could pat himself 
forth, and that other was s good simple priest. And so it 
happened that the master that was pert and quick was anon 
promoted to a benefice or two, and after to prebends, and for 
to beadean. So after long time this worshipfal man, this 
dean, came riding into a good parish with ten or twelve 
horses, like a prelate, and came into the church of the said 
parish, and found there this good simple man, sometime his 
fellow, which came and welcomed him lowly. And that other 
bade him, Good morrow, Master John, and took him slightly 
by the hand and axed him where he dwelled. And the good 
man said, In this parish. How! said he. Are ye here a 
soul-priest or a parish-priest? Nay, sir, said he; for lack of 
a better Iam parson and curate of this parish. Then that 
other availed his bonnet and said, Master parson, I pray you 
be not displeased, I had supposed you not to be beneficed ; 
but, master, said he, I pray you, what is this benefice worth 
to you ayear? Forsooth, said the good simple man, I wot 
not, for I make never account thereof, although I have had 
it four or five years. And know you not what it is worth! 
it should seem a good benefice? No, forsooth, said he; 
but I wot well what it shall be worth to me. Why, said he, 
what shall it be worth? Forsooth, if I do my true diligence 
in the cure of my parishioners in preaching and teaching, and 
do the part belonging to my cure, I shall have heaven therefor. 
And if their souls be lost, or one of them by my default, I 
shall be punished therefor, and hereof am I sure. And with 
that word the rich dean was abashed. This was a good answer 
of a good priest and and honest.” 

No attempt has been made in the preceding aketch to 
exalt Caxton at the expense of historical truth. As England’s 
first typographer, a never-dying imterest will surround his 
name. Except as a printer, he nowhere shines forth pre- 


eminent. But although we cannot attribute to him thoes 
rare menial powers which can grasp the hidden laws of nature, 
nor the atill more rare creative genius which endures through- 
out all time, we can claim for him » character which attracted 
the love and respect of his associatee—a character on which 
history hes chronicled no stain—s character which, although 
sorrounded, through a long period of civil war, by the worst 
forma of cruelty, hypocrisy, aud injustice in Church and State, 
retained to the last ita innate simplicity and trathfalness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
fee 


THE MASTER PRINTER. 


<\ HE question of the exact spot upon which 
England’s first printing press waa eatab- 
lished has already been discussed. The 
well-known advertisement of Caxton, 
which states that pies of Salisbury use 
s were on sale at the “ Red-pale,” in the 
almonry, ab Wareinen not only indicates the position of 
his houee, but also the sign by which it was known. The 
precise appearance of the almonry in the fifteenth century 
roust be to some extent imaginary, but we know thet alme- 
houses were there, and prohably two or three structures besides 
that occupied by Caxton. 

We will now ask the reader to imagine fourteen ycars 
passed since Caxton first hegan working at his new art. It 
is not diffionlt to picture the wooden building in the almonry 
occupied by his sedate but busy workmen. We can look in 
ab yonder window, and see the venerable master printer him- 
self “sittyng in his etudye where lay many and dyuerse 
paunflettis and bookys.” The great towers of Westminster 
Abbey cast their shadow across the room, for he is an early 
riser and already at work upon his translation of the new 
French romance, called “ Eneydos.” The “fayre and ornate 
termes” of his author give him “grete plasyr,” and he 
labours, almost without intermission, till the low sun, blazing 
from the western windows, warns him of the day’s decline. 
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Again, we watch him pass with observant eye through the 
rooms where his servants are at work; we see the movements 
of the Compositors, who ply their rapid fingers close to the 
narrow windows; we hear the thud-thud of the wooden presses 
as the workmen “pull to” and “send home” the “bar,” 
discussing meanwhile the latest news; and we sympathise 
with the binder, who, hammering away at the volume between 
his knees, looks in despair at the ever-increasing progeny of 
his master’s art. Piles of books and printed “quayers” rise 
on all sides, and many a wise head is ominously ahaken at the 
folly of supposing that purchasers can be found for eo many 
books. Nevertheless Caxton pursues his busy course, ever at 
work with mind and body, preparing copy for the press, and 
guiding and instracting his workmen in the art which he had 
learned in Bruges at “grete charge and dispense,” and the 
practices of which are to be explained in the following 


Of all the workmen employed at the “ Red-pale,” the names 
of three only have deacended to us. 

WYNkEN DE Worpe, who was probably a native of the 
town of Worth in Belgium, appears to have been the chief 
man. When he entered Caxton’s service is unknown ; it was 
probably at an early age, as he was still living in the year 
1585. In 1491 he succeeded to the stock in trade of his 
deceased master, bat he did not append his own name to his 
books until 1498. He used many varieties of Caxton’s “ mark.” 

RicHARD PYNson speaks respectfully of Caxton as “my 
worshipful master.” He at firat eet up a press just outside 
Temple Bar, and used Caxton’s device in his books. 

Wit.iam CorLanD remained for some time after Caxton’s 
death in the service of Wynken de Worde. He, too, in his 
prologue to “Kynge Apolyne of Thyre,” mentions “my 
mester Caxton.” Doubtless there were many othera, and some 
have supposed that Machlinia, Lettou, and Treveris were 
among the number; but there is no evidence that these 
printers were ever reckoned among Carton’s workmen. 

We come now to the mechanical means by which, during 
fourteen yeara, Caxton carried on his business. Was the 
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process of book-making the same as it is at the present 
time? What sorta of types, and how many founts were 
used ? How were the types made, and what were their sizes ? 
Did the compositors use upper and lower case, sticks, chases, 
brass rule, reglets, furniture, and the various appliances of s 
modern composing-room ? What were the presses like, and 
the practices of the presamen? And lastly, In what form 
were Caxton’s books issued to the public? To most of these 
questions it would, at first sight, seem as though no definite 
answer could be given; bat when attention is directed to the 
books themselves, undesigned, and therefore most trustworthy, 
evidence will be found in them as to many technical customs 
and peculiarities of the early printers. 

Before the invention of printing, the art of book-making, 
mechanically considered, was divided into three departments : 
the manofacture of the material apon which to write, almost 
entirely parchment or vellum; the ink making and the writ- 
ing, the scribe being his own ink maker; and the binding. 
Tiluminators there were, of course, but their work was merely 
ornamental, and by no means necessary to the idea of a book. 
In monasteries famous for the diffusion of learning all these 
branches were carried on together. So has it been with 
printera, who, from the infancy of their art to the present 
time, have occasionally included everything necessary to a 
perfect book in one establishment. If all the trades which, 
either directly or indirectly, are called into operation by 
printers were to be enumerated, few indeed would be omitted; - 
nevertheless, the absolute necessaries for the production of a 
book are—the material upon which to print, the types and 
presses with which to print, and the workmen to handle them. 
We will, therefore, consider Caxton’s books under the follow- 
ing heads :— 


The paper. | To these may be added, al- 

The types. | though not as necessary 

The compositor. assistants ; 

The press, the pressman, | The rubricator, illnminator, 
and the ink. and wood-engraver. 


The bookbinder. 
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THE PAPER. 


Fortunately, there is no need to enter here upon the 
obscare origin of the manufacture of paper. The only ques- 
tion which concerns us is—What kind of paper did Caxton 
use, and whence did he obtain it? He certainly had several 
sizes ; the largest, which was probably found too unwieldy, was 
used only for the firat two editions of the “Golden Legend,” 
an uncut copy of which, in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge, gives 22 x 15% inches for the full measurement of a 
whole sheet. The large size of this book was, doubtless, 
suited to its intended use—in the public services of the 
church. He likewise used several smaller sizes, which varied 
according to the moulds in which the sahects were made, from 
18} x 18 inches to 16 x 11 inches. 

The quality of the paper varied considerably, though not 
to the extent apparent in the books as they now exist— 
chemical “doctoring” and washing, which have in many 
instances been resorted to for cleansing purposes, having 
weakened and rotted mach of the paper so treated, whilst 
the untouched specimens remain strong and fibrous. We 

" observe in books still in the original bindings, and apparently 
untouched, that the paper was rough—sometimes very rough 
—on the surface, with long hairs frequently imbedded in it, 
and marks where many more had been removed ; of a strong 
fibrous texture, unbleached, and of a clear mellow whiteness, 
indicating an abeence of colouring matter in the pulp. 

The acoompanying woodcut shows a paper-mill of this 
period. A water-wheel was arranged to turn a wooden shaft 
upon which were rows of cogs which continually lifted up to 
the height of a few inches a number of wooden pestles, and 
then let them fall upon the material, which was always in 
shallow water. The whole of the fibre was thus retained with 
ite length and strength uninjured. When the pulp was ready 
it was taken up, in small quantities, into the hand-mould, 
and formed into a sheet. There would be no difficulty what- 
ever in making paper nowadays in a similar manner, only no 
one in the trade would spare the time and labour, and no one 
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out of the trade would pay for the cost and trouble of its 
production, 


The unevenness in thickness and colour to which the 
manufacture was lable at this early period, appears to have 
necessitated a sorting of the sheets after they came from the | 
mill; those nearest to each other in colour and weight being 
put together. This aystem of selection was adopted ooca- 
sionally for single copies, economy being doubtless the induce- 
ment. When two or three examples of a book can be com- 
pared together this fact is often very evident, as in the two 
copies of “The Knight of the Tower” which are in the 
British Museum, where the variation in quality is too great 
to be accounted for except by this practice of selection. 
Several other instances show that Caxton, when preparing to 
print a new volume, told off the paper separately for certain 
copies. This custom also accounts for the astonishing variety 
of water-marks frequently found in one volume. 

Some posseseors of unent specimens of Caxton’s press have 
imagined them to be “large paper copies,” bat we have no 
evidence that Caxton designedly printed speaial copies, arcept, 
perhaps, in the inatances of the vellum “ Doctrinal” and 
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“ Directorium,” hereafter to be noticed, but of these the 
appearance is by no menns that of livres de lure. 

Watermarks are of much less value in bibliography than 
some writers have imagined. In but very few instances can 
a limit of time be fixed for their use; and as the marks might 
be repeated, or the paper itself kept for any length of time, 
and imported to any place, they cannot be used as evidence 
either of the date when, or the place where, a book passed 
through the press. The arms of France—three flotirs-de-lis 
on a shield, surmounted by a crown—which appear as a 
watermark in “Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes,” have 
been adduced by M. Bernard as evidence of the French origin 
of the printed work. He was doubtless unaware that the same 
watermark appears in “The Recuyell,” “Canterbary Tales,” 
1st edition, “ Mirrour,” 1st edition, “Jason,” “ Chronicles,” 
“Polycronicon,” “Speculum Vites Christi,” “Dictes,” 2nd 
edition, and many others, embracing the whole of Caxton's 
typographical career. When, however, paper bears the arms 
of a nation or a city, we may, in such a case, fairly conjecture, 
although not with certainty, the seat of its mannfacture. It 
appears likely that all Caxton’s paper was imported from the 
Low Countries, and it was in all probability purchased from 
some old connection. in the great mart of Bruges. But where- 
ever obtained, there was a great intermixture of qualities, 
including the make of several mills. We have never yet seen 
one of Carton’s books in which the same watermark runs 
throngh the whole volume, and in many cases the variety is 
astonishing. Thus, in a copy of the first edition of the 
“Canterbury Tales,” now in the library of Mr. Huth, there 
appear no lees than fifteen distinct watermarks, 

A few of the marks found in Caxton’s books are here 
given. As already remarked, they indicate the Low Coun- 
tries as the land of their origin, and most of them are found 
also in the block-books, the works of Colard Mansion, Gerard 
Leen, and other early printers. 


No. 1. The Bull’s Head, which appears in the earliest speci- 
mens of paper known, and was a favourite symbol with 
H2 
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paper makers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centurics. 
The varieties of it are very numerous. 

No. 2. The Arms of John the Fearless, son of Philip the 
Hardy. As eldest son the ficld is charged with a label : 
the superimposed croas referring to his crusade in 1895. 

This and the six succeeding marks have a direct 
connection with the ruling dynasty in Flanders and the 
Low Countries. 

No. 8. The letter p is very common in Caxton’s books, and 
is perhaps the initial of Philip the Good; although 
paper bearing a p had also been made in the reign of 
Philip the Hardy. Its varietics are very numerous. 

No. 4. The letter p is thought by Sotheby to be the initial 
of Ysabel, third wife of Philip the Good. 

Mr. Sotheby, in his list of Caxton’s watermarks, 
mentions the p and p combined, as occurring in the 
British Museum copy of “Jason.” During a careful 
search, however, in the same copy, I was unable to 
detect any such mark. 

No. 5. The Unicorn—a symbol of power adopted by Philip 
the Good, who chose two unicorns as supporters of his 
coat-of-arms. The same figure was used extensively a8 
an ornament in his palace and furniture. 

No. 6. The Arms of France. These were frequently used by 
paper-makers of the Low Countries, probably in refer- 
ence to the direct descent of the House of Burgundy 
from the Kings of France. 

No. 7. The Arms of Champagne. This province was ceded 
to the Duke of Burgundy in 1480 by the King of 
France. 

No. 8. The Hand, over which is a single fleur-de-lis, the 
peculiar badge of the House of Burgundy. 

In Caxton’s books the p is the most common among the 
watermarks, the order of frequency among the others being 
as follows:—The Hand or Glove; the Arms of Champagne; 
the Bull’s Head; the Arms of France; the Greyhound; the 
the Arms of John the Fearleas; Shears; a Pot; an Anchor; 
an Unicorn; a Bull; a Cross; Grapes; a Pelican, &c. 
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The reader carious on this point may see numerous other 
watermarks figured by Mr. Sotheby in the third volume of his 
«Principia Typographica.” Many of these are merely varia- 
tions of the mark, the paper being made in the same mould. 
An accidental injury, or even the wear and tear of the mould 
by constant use, often caused a contortion of the wires. In 
rare instances the watermark occurs uninjured in shape, but 
quite at the edge of the paper. This has been accounted 
for by supposing the fine wires which held the watermark 
in ite place on the monld to have become loosened by decay, 
or some accident, and so allowed the mark to alide along the 
face of the mould, but it is more probably caused by the use 
of large sheets of paper cut down to a smaller size. 

Of the value of paper in Caxton’s time we may form some 
idea from the prices paid by the directors of the Ripoli press, 
et Florence, between 1474 and 1488. An original “ Cost 
book” of this establishment is atill extant in the Magliabechian 
library et Florence. It is one of the most interesting dooa- 
ments connected with early typography, and has been edited 
and published by the Padre Vincenzio Fineschi. From this 
it appears that the following nine sizes or qualities of paper 
were then in use, the English prices given being about the 
present equivalent, reckoning the lira at 88 9d. 


PSR REAM. 
1. Large paper of Bologna in common folio, about £1 4 2 
2. Middling ditto ditto é 018 2% 
8. 8mall ditto ditto “ 011 8 
4. Paper of Fabriano, with a crossbow for water- 
markey sesso 012 4% 
6. Ditto, with a cross for watermark 0 8 7 
6. Paperof Colle. . . . ..-.. .. 0 8 7% 
7. Paper of Prato . . 0 9 43 
8. Paper of Pescia, with spectacles for watermart 0 10 104 
9. The same, with a glove for watermark . 09 0 


Zanetti quotes a document, dated 1488, which etates the 
price of paper in Florence to have been, at that period, for 
‘“ Carta reale, quaderni 10...8 lir. 6 sol. 8d ;” and for “Carta da 
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scrivere il quaderno...18 sol.;” that is, royal peper about 
128 5d per ten quires, and writing paper 8¢ 4}d per quire. 
The first paper maker in England was John Tate. He 
manufactured specially for Caxton’s successor, Wynken de 
Worde, who thus announces the fact in his edition of “ Bar- 
tholomasus de Proprietatibus,” printed about the year 1498 :— 


“And John Tate the younger, 
Joye mote he broke, 
Whiche late hath in Englond doo 
Made this paper thynne, 
That how in oure engliashe 
This boke is prynted Inne.” 


Tate, who died in 1514, and whose will is preserved in the 
principal registry of the Court of Probate, left considerable 
property, several of his legacies being in paper. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Caxton should have made 
8o sparing a nee of vellum for his books, and should have been 
80 indifferent about the quality of the skins which he did 
employ. ‘The only examples known are a copy of the “ Doc- 
trinal of Snpience,” at Windsor Castle, for a long time thought 
to be unique, and a “Speculum vite Christi,” now in the 
British Museum, to which may be added a few slips on which 
Indulgences are printed. 


THE TYPES. 


The question of the invention of moveable types, like that 
of the origin of paper, is one into which we have no need 
here to enter. The majority of writers on this mibject having 
becn unacquainted with the characteristics of type, have 
strayed far and wide in the discussion. M. Bernard, however, 
writing as a practical printer, has done much to dispel 
Numerous misapprehensions, and especially that common 
error of supposing that the first moveable types were cut in 
wood. 

We now proceed to lay before the reader the earliest 
notices of typefounders, and such evidence as may explain the 
mechanics of typefounding in the fifteenth century, especially 
with reference to the types of Caxton. 
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Perhaps no part of the Typographic Art is hidden in more 
utter darkness than the early mannfacture of the types. 
Considerable secrecy no doubt accompanied all the operations 
of the first printers, and was maintained down to 8 com- 
paratively late period. Moreover, it was but natural that the 
results of the new art ahould hold a more prominent place 
mm men’s minds than the processes by which those resulte 
were prodaced, and thus, although printers and printing were 
often mentioned, we find nothing concerning the mechanical 
part of typefounding anterior to that curious little book of 
trades, with ilustrations by Jost Amman, which was issued at 
Frankfort in 1568 The author, in the few lines which acoom- 
pany the illustration, omits all reference to the process, bat, 
from the woodcut of the “ Schrifftgiesser” and his tools, we 
shell further on draw some practical inferences concerning 
early typefounding. 

Whether Caxton, whose account of his first typographical 
venture is contained in the prologue to the Third Book of 
“The Recuyell,” made himself acquainted with the manufac- 
ture as well as with the use of his types there is no evidence 
to prove. He simply remarks, “Therefore I have practysed 
and lerned at my grete charge and dispense to ordeyne this 
said book in prynte.” If he only procured types and presses, 
- and the requisite knowledge to control their use, it no doubt 
cost him a considerable sam. The probability is that his firet 
two founts were cast at Bruges according to his instructions, 
and that he brought the second over with him to Westminster. 
But, when once settled in his native country, we may well 
consider whether he would not, for convenience sake, have 
become his own typefounder. No stray hint or remark can 
be found to incline us to the one opinion or the other. 
Several generations of printers passed away before we find in 
any work the slightest allusion to English typefounders. The 
earliest appears in Archbishop Parker’s preface to Asser’s 
Chronicle of King Alfred, where, in speaking of the Saxon 
types with which the book was printed, the editor states that 
as far as he knew, Day, the printer, was the first to cut 
them :—“ Jam verd cum Dayus typographus primas (& omniom 
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certé quod sciam solus) has formulas wri inciderit: facilé que 
Saxonicis literis perecripta sunt, iisdem typis diuulgabuntur.” 
This leads us to suppose that John Day was only one type- 
founder among others, and that therefore the art was at that 
time by no means a novel one in England. Seventy years 
later we find typefounding a distinct trade in London, and 
under rigid Government protection, as we learn from the 
following decree :— 

“Decreed by the Court of Starre-Chamber, 11th July, 
1687 :— 

“That there shall be Four Founders of letters for 
printing and no more. 

“That the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop 
of London, with Six other High Commissioners, 
shall supply the places of those four as they shall 
become void. 

“That no master Founder shall keep above two 
Apprentices at one time.” 

Despite this restrictive care, however, the typefounders of 
Holland and Flanders supplied English Printers with better 
types than native art could produce, until the establishment 
of a foundry by the first Caslon. 

The only English author before the rise of encyclopesdias, 
who described the process of type manufacture was Joseph - 
Moxon. This ingenious suthor, writing in 1688, gives an 
account of the whole Art of Printing, as practised in an im- 
proved style by himself, and devotes several chapters to the 
various methods of punch cutting, matrix sinking, and type 
founding. The process then adopted was very similar to that 
still in use, and differed greatly from that of Caxton, or 
Caxton’s typefounder. The practice of Moxon, like that of 
modern typefounders, was to cut each letter in relief on a 
piece of steel to form the punch—to strike this panch into a 
amall piece of copper, which made the matriz—and then to 
fit this matrix to the bottom of an iron mould into which the 
liquid metal was poured. The mould, which formed the 
shank of the type, was capable of a sliding adjustment, 
widthwise, to the width of the various letters (from an sto 
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an 4); the depth or size of the body always remaining 
the eame throughont the fount. Thus, by using each matrix 
euccessively in the same mould, exactness in size of body was 
insured. 

The want of this exactness, indicated by the uneven appear- 
ance of the lines, and other considerations, lead to the cone 
clusion that the fifteenth-century printers did not practise 
this method, bat is very difficult even to speculate upon that 
which they did employ in the production of their types. The 
examination of many specimens has led me to conclude that 
two schools of typography existed together. The ruder con- 
sisted of those printers who practised their art in Holland 
and the Low Countries, and who, by degrees only, adopted 
the better and more perfect methods of the school founded 
in Germany by the celebrated trio—Fust, Gutenberg, and 
Scheeffer. None of these divulged the secrete of their art. 
One fact, however, we know with certainty, and that is that 
the German school employed the very best artists that Europe 
could produce to cut the patterns, or rather’ punches, for 
their types. In an interesting tract from the pen of Sir 
Anthony Panizsi it is proved that the celebrated Bolognese 
goldsmith, medallist and painter, Francia, was the artist who 
cut all the Aldine types, the elegance of which will for ever 
amociate the name of Aldus with the perfection of printing. 
From the “Cost Book” of the Ripoli press, at Florence, we 
find also that steel, iron, and tin were used in the manufacture 
of types about 1480. But the English printers, whose prac- 
tice seems to have been derived from the Flemish school, 
were far behind their contemporaries in the art. Their types 
show that a very rude process of founding was practised, and 
the use, as will be described presently, of old types as patterns 
for new, evinces more of commercial expediency than of 
artistic ambition. 

That Caxton’s types were really cast is evident from 
identity in the face of the same letter, where even a flaw may 
be noticed as recurring continuously; but the material of 
which the matrices were formed must be to a great extent 
conjectural. M. Bernard has given an interesting account of 
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some successful efforta to cast letters in sand, but his speci- 
men has not a single overhanging letter in it, and, from its 
size, was certainly much easier to produce than would have 
been the small types of Caxton; yet in one respect, the “bad 
lining,” or irregular heights of the letter, it has an interesting 
similitade to Caxton’s types. In the office of Messrs. Caslon 
there are still in existence some large Roman capital letters 
(about 8-line pica), which an old workman assured me he had 
himself used in by-gone years to form sand-moulds for type, 
a practice then by no means uncommon. 

We will now tarn to the little book. of engravings already 
mentioned as giving the earliest notice of the art. We there 
see somewhat of the practices of the Frankfort typefounders 
in 1568. The woodcut shows that even a century after the 
invention of the art there was an important difference from 
the modern plan, although probably the princeple of panch, 
matrix and mould, was the same. There is a small furnace, 
with the pan of metal sunk in the top; by the side are the 
bellows, basket of charcoal, and tongs. Close to the type- 
founder is the bowl into which he drops each type as it is 
cast; and the artist has correctly drawn these types with the 
“break” of the letter etill attached. The workman holds the 
mould in his left hand, and is pouring in metal from a ladle. 
On the table at his back is what appears to be a nest of very 
shallow drawers, which hold the matrices in alphabetical 
arrangement, while upon the top of the drawers are three or 
four matrices for immediate use. On the wooden shelves 
opposite are three moulds, some sieves, and crucibles. The 
sieves were probably for sifting the sand in which might be 
cast the large types, and in which the small ingots for use in 
the melting pot would be ran. The main interest of this 
woodcut lies in the type moulds, in which we notice a differ- 
ence in shape from those now used; while the absence of the 
long wire spring which holds the matrix firm up to the mould 
indicates that, during its use, the matrix was a fixture in the 
mould. The foremost of the three moulds on the shelf shows 
in its side a hole which may possibly have been used for the 
insertion of a matrix. 
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As the early molds were so dissimilar to those of modern 
use, let us look to the types themselves for evidence. Antici- 
pating the result of the analysis of the various founts used 
by Caxton (which will follow in ite proper place) we find 
the conclusion inevitable that hard-metal punches were not 
used, and that even types themselves were used either as 
panchea, or in some analogous way for the prodaction of new 
founta. The use of large types to form matrices in sand (as 
in the case of Mesars. Caslon’s foundry, above alluded to), was 
not uncommon in bygone years ; and that letters of a much 
smaller size can also be effectively employed as punches is 
interestingly illustrated by the shifts to which Benjamin 
Franklin, America’s pioneer-printer, was pat in the early 
days of the Transatlantic prees. Franklin thos narrates his 
own practice: “Our printing-house often wanted sorts, and 
there was no letter-foundry in America; I had seen types 
cast at James’s in London, but withont much attention to 
the manner ; however, I contrwed a mould, and made use of 
the letters we had as puncheons, struck the matrices tn lead, 
and thus supplied, in a pretty tolerable way the deficiencies. 
I also engraved several things on occasion.” 

The metal of which Caxton’s types were cast can only be 
conjectured. The probability is that it was soft, and if even 
go soft as lead it would have been sufficiently durable to have 
performed the work for the small impression required of each 
book. In demonstration of this the author procured, by the 
kindness of Messrs. Figgins, a fount of their Caxton types in 
pure lead, and composed a page of Caxton’s “Cheas Book,” 
working it in the usual way, at a common hand press, and 
numbering each impression as it came from the tympan in 
order to note ita gradual wear. The paper was royal cartridge 
of the common rongh quality, and was worked dry. After 
500 pulls, perceiving no appreciable wear, the author stopped 
the experiment, being sufficiently satisfied. 

Our conclusions then, in respect of the fuunding, are 
mainly negative. The moulds were unitke those now in use, 
and the panches were not of steel. The process, whatever it 
may have been, admitted of contrivances incompatible with 
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our present mode ; and we conjecture that the type-metal, if 
not of lead, was yet safficiently soft to allow of it being easily 
trimmed up with a chisel. This trimming up, #0 often visible 
in Type No. 2°, misled the late Mr. Vincent Figgins, who, 
when examining the second edition of the “Game and Play of 
the Chess,” came to the erroneous conclasion that the whole 
book was printed from types cut separately by hand, a con- 
clusion which he would never have adopted had he extended 
his examination to other and earlier works of Caxton in the 
same types. 

Let us now see what the founts of types really were that 
Caxton used. 

When we look at the long list of English authors who 
have written upon early typography, and when we recognise 
among the names those of Moxon, Palmer, Smith, Bowyer, 
Nichols, Stower, Watson, Hansard, and Timperley, all of 
whom were, as printers, practically acquainted with the art 
which employed their pens, it is a matter of some surprise 
that nothing like a correct account of Caxton’s types ap- 
peared. Nor is it less remarkable that the only history of 
English typefounding is that by Rowe Mores, a well-known 
antiquarian, who was brought up for the Church, and who 
devoted many of the later years of his life to the collection of 
old moulds and matrices. He purchased all the old stock of 
the last of the old race of letterfounders, Mr. James, of Bar- 
tholomew Close, whose extensive collection was said to date 
from the days of Wynken de Worde; and it is much to be 
Tegretted that, after the death of Mr. Mores, his collections 
were not preserved intact. His catalognes of matrices exist- 
ing in his own day, or in his own possession, are probably 
exact enongh ; but his account of the types used by Carton 
and Wynken de Worde is fall of errors. 

During Caxton’s career as a printer, viz., from about 
1476 to 1491-2, or a period of seventeen years, he used 
eight separate founts or castings of letters, These eight 
founts we have called, according to their chronological 


sppearance, No. 1, No. 2, No. 2°, No. 8, No. 4, No. ig 
No. 5, and No. 6. 
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If we divide them into character of letter we find three 

1st. Type No. 1 is distinct in character, and unlike any 
other known type. On comparison with a manuscript 
in the holograph of Colard Mansion, of Bruges, M. 
Bernard came to the conclusion that it was formed 
upon the handwriting of that celebrated caligrapher. 

2nd. Types 2, 2°, 4, 4°, and 6, are of the same cha- 
racter as the early type of Colard Mansion, known as 
“ gros bAtarde.” 

8rd. Types 8 and 5, were designed, like the characters of 
the Bible and Pealter of the early Mentz printers, 
upon the Church Text of the scribes, and approach 
nearer than any other of Caxton’s types to what 
modern printers call “black letter.” 

If, however, we divide the eight founts into distinct 

cuttings, we find five :— 


lst. Type No. 1. 

2nd. Type No. 2, modified first into No. 2°, and again 
into No. 6. 

8rd. Type No. 8. 

4th. Type No. 4, modified into No. 4% 

Sth. Type No. 5. 


Tyre No. 1. 


Although we believe that Caxton had less to do with this 
than with any of the later types, yet, as it is the first with 
which his name is associated—as it is that by using which he 
obtained a knowledge of the art of printing—and as it is the 
type of the first English-printed book,~—it is clothed with an 
interest peculiarly its own. 

The books printed with this fount are five :— 


The Recuyell of the Histories of Troy . . . . 1472-74 
The Game and Play of the Chess, Ist edition . . 1475-76 
Le Recueil des Histoires de Troyes . . . . . 1475-76 
Les Fais du Chevalier Jason. . . . . . . after 1476 


Les sept Peeanlmes penitenciaulx . . . . . afler 1476 
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From the rarity of “ Les: Fais du Jason,” only one copy 
being in England, and that inconvenient for prolonged ex- 
amination, its pecaliar features, if any, are not noticed in the 
following remarks. 

The firat thing we observe in type No. 1 is, that ita gene- 
ral appearance is more free and manuscript-like than would 
be thought the case from the square-set figure of each indi- 
vidual letter. This is, to a considerable extent, caused by 
the great variety of letters, there being only five for which 
there were not more than one matrix, either as single letters 
or in combination: for, although the differences between the 
various matrices of the same letter may be but very slight, 
we have here the fundamental principle of freedom, namely, 
8 recurrence of modified sameness. The execution of the type 
is good, sharp, and decided, with sufficient difference between 
the repetitions of the same letter to indicate independence of 
of tracing or mechanical contrivance; hence probably the 
work of one accustomed to cut letters. The body of the type, 
which is identical throughout the five books, is the same as 
the recognised Great Primer of modern printers. 

The complete fount embraced at least 168 sorta, of which 
we remark upon the following :— 

@ is not used in the English books, but often occurs in the 
French books. 

@ is not used in “The Recuyell” or the “ Chess Book,” but 
often occurs in “ Le Recueil” and “ Les sept Pscaulmes.” 

# is often used for an R in the French books, but always 
correctly in the English books. 

J§t.—This incongruous and badly-cut letter appears about 
twelve times, in various grades of bad casting, before the 
recto of folio 86 of “The Recayell,” after which it is not 
found. 

R is only found in the English books, where it is sometimes 
used for a 3. 

Arabic numerals do not occur in this fount. 

There are only three marks of punctuation, which may be 
called—the comma, or oblique stroke (/), the colon (:), 
and the fall point (.). They are used arbitrarily as to 
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power, and in numerous varietics of combination, such as, 

/ efi if fe she // Si ese APOBBYA &c., &c. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that there are 
certain letters peculiar to the English and others peculiar to 
the French books printed in this type; and as these are not 
in any way attributable to the fashion of the language, the 
fact strongly corroborates the opinion that, although from the 
same printer, the compositor, and perhaps the cases, were 
changed. 

TrPE No. 2. 


This was the first fount used in England when Caxton set 
up his preases at the “ Red-pale” in the Almonry, and, before 
remarking upon its peculiarities, we will give a list of the 
books known to have been printed from it. Of these, as will 
be shown further on, there are two easily-distinguished classes; 
those printed first, with type No. 2, and those printed after- 
wards, with a re-casting of the fount, which we call type 
No. 2°. 


TYPE No. 3. 
Les quatre derrenieres choses . . . . . . ante 1477 
History of Jason. . circa 1477 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers let edition . 1477 
Horm, let edition . . . : - . . Cwea 1477 
Canterbury Tales, 1st edition ce mods, Bonk: pane 21478 
Moral Proverbs . . hau ham pee OE 
Propositio clarissimi Jobannis Raseell . . . . @nts 1479 
Stans Puerad Mensam . . . ants 1479 
Parvus Catho and Magnus Catho, Ist edition . ante 1479 

Ditto ditto 2nd edition . ante 1479 
The Horse, the Sheep, and the Goose, lst edition anfe 1479 

Ditto ditto 2nd edition . ante 1479 
Infancia Salvatoris . . . . . . . . « ante 1479 
The Temple of Glass . . . . . . . @nte 1479 
The Chorle and the Bird, 1st edition bw 5) 5 ante 1479 

Ditto 2ndedition . . . . . ante 1479 
The Temple of Brass . . . dyes oe sys Ante 1479 


The Book of Courtesy, Ist edition . . . . . ante 1479 
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Anelida and Arcyte. . Tecra 1478 
Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie . foe ee. 281478 
TYPE No. 3°. 

Cordial. . . ; 1479 


Laurentius Galictaves aa Sache de Nous Rhehiremescen 1479 
Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, 2nd edit., errea 1480 


An Indulgence . . ce el 480 
Parvus Catho and Magnus Catho, srd edition . circa 1480 
Mirrour of the World, Ist edition . . . . . . . 1480 
Reynard the Fox, Istedition . . . . . . . . 1480 
Tully of Old Age, and of Friendship . . SRS 4AS1 


The Game and Play of the Chesa, 2nd edition . circa 1481 


This type has a more dashing, picturesque, and elaborate 
character than type No. 1. It is an imitation of the “ groa- 
bétarde ” type of Colard Mansion, with same variation in the 
capital letters, which are extremely irregular, not only in size 
but also in design, some being of the simplest possible con- 
struction, whilst others have spurs, lines, and flourishes. 

The general appearance of type No. 2 is very different 
from that of No. 2°, many letters in the earlier fount having 
a bolder and thicker face than in the later; and the fact of 
there being a perfect division of the books into two distinct 
classes prevents our attributing this difference to either wear 
of type or faulty printing—the former would be gradual, the 
latter irregular. 

On comparing the two classes, letter by letter, we find 
several single and compound letters occurring in the one and 
not in the other. Thus en (not final) is peculiar to the first 
class, while two forms of & without a loop in the head, double 
Il without loops, th, twa, we, and wo are found in the second 
class only. Other letters are so entirely different that a single 
example is convincing of their not having been printed from 
the same founts; and the remainder, although often very 
nearly alike, 80 constantly preserve some slight characteristic 
peculiar to each section, that a close examination of numerous 
instances, after making allowance for faulty printing, leads to 
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the conclusion that no letters of the first section are identical 
with those of the second. 

A minute examination disoloses the general fact, that the 
letters of Type No, 2° are somewhat thinner than those of 
Type No. 2, and that, in’ nomerons instances, the tops, the 
descending tails, and the titles generally, have been truncated. 
For example, examine the letter f and its combinations in the 
two types; the second shows always a thinner-faced letter 
than the first. Again, notice how the tops of the various bs, 
the tails of en and {n, and the tails generally appear in the 
second state. Observing that the two founts (2 and 2°) are 
never mixed, and that all the books dated before 1479 occur 
in Type No. 2, and all those dated after 1479 in No. 2°, the 
two types appear to indicate two distinct periods; and; taking 
into consideration the peculiarities just noticed, it would seem 
that, upon the types becoming worn, some of the beat were 
selected, trimmed up with a graver, and used for making 
matrices for a new casting. If this were not the case, how 
should we account for the new fount being so nearly like the 
old? for, the two not having been used together, there was 
no reason for such care to make them match. 

The body of Type No, 2 is the same as that of Type No. 
2°, and is exactly equal to two lines of “Long Primer” 
(Caslon’s standard), which is very near to “Paragon.” A 
complete fount of Type No. 2 consisted of 217 sorte, and 
Type No. 2° of 254 sorts. 

The &¢ of Type No. 1, which, if it occurred at all, might 
have been expected in the firet fount used in England, is 
found only in books printed with Type No. 2°. 

We may notice here that the sorta lj, ¢, br, and others, 
presume an intended French use of Type No. 2, 8 probability 
strengthened by the th, and the combinations of Ww, being 
later additions to the fount in No. 2°. 


Tyre No. 8, 

This grand type, which was in use from about 1479 to 
1488, has perhaps lees direct interest for us than any of the 
others. No English book in this type is known, and until a 

12 
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very recent period it was considered merely as a supple- 
mentary fount used by Caxton for headings, &c. But the 
discovery of a “ Psalterium,” fragments of a “ Hore,” and a 
“ Directoriam” proves that three works at least were printed 
entirely with this fount. Upon these, especially the “ Psal- 
terium,” and upon the headings of “ Boethius,” the “ Golden 
Legend,” and “Tully,” the following remarks are based. 

The small letters are an exact copy of those cast by the 
early German founders, Fost and Schoeffer, and are equally 
well executed. The capital letters, however; are very unlike 
Fust’s, being for the most part a modification of the Flemish 
“Secretary,” as already presented to us in the gros-bétarde 
type of Colard Mansion. 

The body is identical, or very nearly e0, with type No. 2, 
and ie used with it to distinguish proper names, &c., in the 
“ Cordial” and in “Tully,” but, having a much larger face, 
it is never in line. — 

The complete fount comprised 194 sorts. The stops 
generally are smaller than those of type No. 2, which is 
remarkable, as the face of the letter is much larger. 

This type was intended for Latin works, as the contrac- 
tions sufficiently prove. All the books we have in it are in 
Latin, except headings in the first edition of the “Golden 
Legend,” &c., and proper names, as in the “Cordial” and 
“Tully.” Used almost entirely for Church Service books, it 
does not seem to have been much in favour with Caxton; but 
upon his death his successor, Wynken de Worde, came into 
possession of it, and used it continually. 


TyPE No. 4. 

Types No. 4 and 4* may be spoken of generally as one, 
there being the same intimate connection between them as 
between Nos. 2 and 2°;.unlike them, however, there is a 
slight variation in the body, type No. 4 being, as compared 
with the re-casting of it, or type No. 4°, as 20 isto 19. In 
other words, the body of type No. 4 is rather smaller than 
that of Type No. 4°. This of course would only be possible 
by direct intention with modern typefounders, who use the 
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same moulds and matrices for as many founts of the type as 
are required ; bat as is shown in the chapter on typefounding, 
the moulds and matrices were in those days very different. 

The engraving of the types is neat, and appears to have 
been executed by the same hand that cut type No. 2; but 
there is this difference between the second states of the two 
founts—type No. 2° was, as already ahown, cast from matrices 
formed by the use of old caste of type No. 2 as punches, after 
being trimmed by hand, but for types Nos. 4 and 4° there 
is the strongest evidence of the same punches having been 
used, and therefore the variation of body is the more remark- 
able, as it would have been as easy to make the re-casting 
agree in size with the original as to make the letters of each 
fount agree among themselves. The variation, however, is 
a fact. 

The body of type No. 4 is very near indeed to modern 
English (Caslon’s standard), and is the amallest of any used 
by Caxton. The re-casting, or type No. 4° (which loses 1 in 
20—that is to say, 19 lines of type No. 4* take up only the 
same depth as 20 of type No. 4) is exactly two lines of 
minion. The total number of sorts in type No. 4 appears to 
have been 194, and in No. 4° 187, a few sorta not having 
been re-cast. 

We will now give a list of the works for which this type, 
in its two states, was employed. 


TYPE No. 4. 
The Chronicles of England, let edition . . . . . 1480 
The Description of Britain. . . oy coemens #1480 
Anvindalvence tis) <1 -ur-m rn mae CE Ben e148] 
Curia Sapientie. . . . . - . . . . « Cire 1481 
Godfrey of Boloyne. . 5 a oe A 
The Chronicles of England, ond ‘edition ore Fo, w1482 
Polycronicon. . . : i meee. an 482 
The Pilgrimage of the Soul 7% Mein wee oe. TO 1488 
A Vocabolary Se OMe, oe 
Servitium de Visitatione  myeaes eae ee Corea. 11488 


Confeasio Amantis (mostly) . . . . . . ... + 1488 
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The Knight of the Tower Nvte Rae rt 
Sex Epistole (mostly). . . . POISE MOOT E1483 
TYPE No. 4°. 

The Festial, lst edition . . . . . . ~~. ~~ 1488 
Quatuor Sermones, 1st edition ets Dopey wse 242488 
Oonfeesio Amantis (partly) . . . . . . . - ~ 1488 
The Knight of the Tower (mot) ar ae ries Co 
Caton . . : ol Ue “Perea 01484 
Golden Legend Be, SONS eee ea crea? £1484 
Death-Bed Prayers. . . . . . . . . « crea 1484 
ffeop . LRG CRE ISR Rie Oe LEE 
Order of Chivalry “seus SERGE OLE eeereal 1488 
Canterbury Tales, 2nd edition SE DSS eirea® 11484-- 

Book of Fame .. . ee, RN Raweires, 1484 
The Curial . Ty? A0Ge Wray ee ream 1484 
Troylus and Creside oe Oe OS EPR ered dss 
LifeofourLady ......... . crea 1484 
Life of St: Winifred . . . . . . . . . ctrea 1485 
Life of ‘King Arthurs ©. <3) f°. at eae, Weta 1485 
Life of Charlesthe Great. . . . . . . . . = 1485 
Paris'and Vienne " % ©. 4. "oe Pe Se 1485 


The commas have a notable chronological bearing. The 
short comma (,) was used alone up to the second edition of 
the “ Chroniclea,” in 1482—is used occasionally with the long 
comms (/) in 1488—and disappears entirely after that year. 

A good test by which to distinguish 4 and 4° is the shape 
of the lower-case ; the letter with the curled top distin- 
guisbing the book at once as belonging to type No. 4, whereas 
ita absence is a sure sign that the type is No. 4°. 

Type No. 4° makes its first appearance among Caxton’s 
founts in a very peculiar manner. In the autumn of 1488 
he was engaged in printing two works, Gower's “Confeasio 
Amantis” and the “Knight of the Tower.” At sig. p of 
“Confessio Amantie” we find that the inmost sheet is in type 
No, 4°, the three other sheets of the section being in type 
No. 4. Several pages in sig. are also in No. 4°, and on 
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sig. } ilij recto the first column is in No. 4, while the second 
column is in No. 4°. This mixture. of founts by no means 
proves that the two were in use at the same time; it only 
shows that before the cases containing type No. 4 were finally 
emptied out to make room for the new fount, one. compositor 
had worked ahead of his fellows, who had not finished their 
taking of copy when the new letter supplanted the old. The 
table, although placed at the commencement of the book, was 
necessarily printed last, and therefore, as a matter of course, . 
we find type No. 4° used for it. In the “Knight of the 
Tower,” sig. f introduces the new fount to us, all that follows, 
as well as the introductory matter, being type No. 4°. 


Typz No. 5. 


There is much similarity of design between this and type 
No. 8, the likeness between some of the letters being s0 close 
as lead to the conclusion that one artist cut both. 

The books printed in this letter are as follows :-— 


The Royal Book. . . 1... «1. . trea 1487 
The Book of Good Manners. . . . ... =. +. 1487 
Directorium Sacerdotum, let cdition . . . . circa 1487 
Speculum Vite Christi . . . ee een an.circa 1488 
Commemoratio Lamentationis . . .. . . circa 1488 
The Doctrinal of Sapience . . . . . . . . ~~ 1489 
Hore .. akcek ta clrcs, 61490 
Servitium de Transfiguration MA atu noc Cae 1491 


In the 2nd edition of the “Golden Legend” (1487 ?), all 
the headings, both of chapters and pages, are in this type. 

Type No. 5 has no exact counterpart in the bodies of 
modern founders. The nearest would be two lines of brevier, 
than which it is alightly larger, losing one line in thirty-five. 
The total number of sorts in use appears to have been 153. 
The comparative scarcity of double letters is very noticeable. 
No Arabic numerals are used. 

The large Lombardic capitals used with this foont have a 
bold and striking appearance. Unlike any former fount of 
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Caxton’s) they are all cast with the largest face the body will 
bear, and without the least beard. They are used, more or 
lees, in every book printed with this type, although in some 
books (eg. “Royal” and “Speculam”) they appear very 
seldom. They do not look at all well when used as initials 
to a word, on account of their size preventing them ranging 
with the sequent letters, and this may have been the canse 
why Caxton, except in the “Directorium,” made a very 
sparing use of them, save indeed that he converted them 
into quadrats. For this purpose they were doubtless adapted 
by some shortening process, which, however, has not pre- 
vented them cropping out continually in the blank spaces of 
the head lines and signature lines, where they often assume a 
very puzzling appearance. In the latest books printed with 
type No. 5 these Lombardic capitals appear as red initials, 
printed at separate operation. This use for them was, 
doubtless, the invention of Caxton’s successor, Wynken de 
Worde, who appears to have inherited his master’s working 
materials. 
Typr No. 6. 


The body of this fount is great primer (Caslon’s standard) 
within a shade, being almost the same as type No.1. The 
number of sorta in the fount is, for Caxton, very small, 
amounting to only 188. It may be called Caxton’s last 
fount, for it came into use in 1489, and was used for books 
up to 1491, the date of Caxton’s death. Indeed, there seems 
good reason for supposing that for some time after Caxton’s 
death it served his successor, Wynken de Worde. With it 
the following works were printed :— 


The: Fayts\of Armaky 27. fon Os oe..t 08, Met 2489 
Statutesof Henry VII . . . . . . . Oerea «(1489 
The Gouvernal of Health. . . . . . . . ctrea 1489 
Reynard the Fox, 2ndedition . . . . . . crea 1489 
Blanchardin and Eglantine . . . . . . . area 1489 
The Four Sons of Aymon . . . . . Circa 1489 
Directorium oe 2nd edition . . . . Circa 1489 


Eneydos-. . . a a) cu) oh ei eeumenctret™ 1490 
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The Fifteen Ocs, &c. . . . crea 1490 
The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosopher ‘grd 

edition ... : . circa 1490 
The Mirroar of the World, ond edition . . . Circa 1490 
Divers Ghostly Matters . . . . . + Crea 1490 
The Art and Craft to know well to Die . . . crea 1491 
The Book of Courtesy, 2nd edition . . . . Ctrea 4491 
The Festial, 2ndedition . . . . .. =. =. area 1491 
Quatuor Sermones, 2nd edition. . . . . . circa 1491 
The Chastising of God’s Children . . . . . Crea 1491 
A Treatise of Love. . . . crea 1491 


We have in this fount another remarkable instance of the 
contrivances employed by the early typefounders. A new 
fount was required, but whether Caxton gave the founders 
instructions concerning ita size, or whether the fount was cast 
first, and then sold to our printer, there seems no possibility 
of discovering; but this we can prove from the pages them- 
selves, that the greater portion of type No. 6 was made from 
the punches, or from old letters of Caxton’s Nos. 2 and 2°. 
The body is rather smaller, nine lines occupying the same 
depth as eight lines of No. 2; and it is amusing to observe 
the shifts and contrivances resorted to for reducing those 
letters which, in type No. 2, occupied the full body. For 
instance, the @, #8, and #@ have the flourish which passes 
under the letter brought close up to the letter itself. The # 
was also treated in the same way, but the violence used has 
damaged the flourish so much that, in most instances, it broke 
away; in some cases, however, it remains in a most pitiable 
and crippled condition. The corresponding flourish in the 
38 has been boldly cropped off. sf and § are strangely 
transformed, evidently by a blow on the soft metal, length- 
wise. A few characters altogether new appear, and a few 
interpolations from other founta, besides a quaint set of Lom- 
bardic capitals, among which occurs now and then a letter 
from the Lomberdic fount used with type No. 5. The total 
number of sorts was 141. 

But here the question may very naturally be asked, How 
do we know that the books in the foregoing lista which are 
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without date, without place, and without printers name, 
although printed with the same types as those of Caxton, are 
not really from the workshop of another printer, who had 
obtained his material from the same source as our printer? 
The evidence is entirely negative, but it is nevertheless very 
strong. 

When a new branch of industry becomes sufficiently deve- 
loped, one of the immediate consequences is a division of 
labour. Thus typefounders became separated from printers, 
as soon as the latter became sufficiently numerous to keep the 
former in constant employment. The earliest printers were 
almost of necessity their own typefounders, and it appears 
that they each made or otherwise exclusively possessed those 
patterns of types which they used. There is certainly no 
evidence that prior to the end of the 15th century the types 
of one printer were at the same time in use by another. This 
exclusive use of types has been accepted as a fact by the best 
authorities, and has been of great use to the bibliographer 
in identifying the printer of books sine ulld nota, for a printer 
may thus be recognised at once by his types, just as a man 
may be distinguished by his handwriting. 


THE COMPOSITOR. 


We will now suppose a fount of type delivered over to 
the compositors to be laid in the cases, an operation requiring 
much more care than in the present day, on account of the 
numerous double letters and combinations. One effect of the 
combinations would be to equalise the size of the boxes, as 
the letter “e” for instance, which now requires the largest 
box, would then most frequently occur in combination with 
one of the consonants, and not be used alone oftener than 
many other letters. Counting the respective numbers used 
of each sort throughout many pages of different books, the 
fact is ascertained that single vowels and single consonants 
were more often required than any one particular combina- 
tion, Arranging a case on the basis that the sorte most in 
use should be placed before the compositor in the position 
most accessible to his fingers, and remembering that in all 
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the old representations of a “case” there is no division into 
upper and lower as now, we arrive at the accompanying plan, 
which is doubtless a tolerably exact representation of a com- 
positor’s case as used by Caxton. There are 209 boxes, which 
would lead to some little difficulty in keeping “clean cases ;” 
and one need feel no surprise at finding wrong letters so often 
making their appearance in Caxton’s pages. The combina- 
tions of tm, ns, un, nu, nn, #m, més were often found in the 
wrong boxes, and have brought down to the present day the 
strongest evidence against the usefulness of logotypes. 

In the earliest representation of a printing office the preas 
is always made the most prominent object; very often, how- 
ever, ag in Plate VII, with a compartment for the compositor. 
Figure 1 is the earliest instance, and we there see a com- 
positor at work. Before him is the case divided into even 
boxes, and raised on a cleft stick is the copy. The composing- 
stick is in his right hand, doubtless owing to the engraver not 
having reversed the drawing from which he copied: it is held 
correctly by the man in Pl. VIII. We have already noticed 
the use of a composing-stick and setting-rule, and the even- 
ness of lines consequent thereon. It was not adopted at 
Westminster until 1480, although Caxton must often have 
seen the improved appearance which lines of an even length 
gave to the page in the numerous works previously issued 
from all the Continental preases. He would, doubtless, have 
imitated them had his mechanical appliances permitted; but 
we da not find evenness of page until the arrival of type No. 
4, in the year 1480; and then, probably for the first time, 
composing-sticks, setting-rules, and chases were seen in the 
Westminster printing office. Before this the types were 
no doubt, as M. Bernard has shown to be the case in the 
later block books and the early examples of Dutch printing, 
taken straight from their boxes, and placed side by side in a 
sort of coffin, made of hard wood, with a stout bottom, and 
screws at the foot to tighten the page when completed. The 
width of the page could not be extended beyond the internal 
measurement of the “coffin,” but might be reduced at plea- 
sure by placing down either side a straight piece of woud. 
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The depth would be regulated in a similar manner, by varying 
the thickness of the foot-block against which the screws 
worked. 

Let us, then, imagine the workman with his wooden box 
before him. The further end would be slightly raised, to 
keep the types from falling forward. He begins at the left- 
hand corner, and adding, from the case, letter to letter, soon 
gets to the end of the first line, and, not having room for the 
next word, makes it quite tight with quadrats or 
Then comes the second line, and this, as well as all the rest, 
would not be so easy. Placing rough types upon rough types 
admits of very little shifting or adjustment, and to this fact, 
I imagine, we must attribute the practice of leaving the lines 
of an uneven length in early books. Any attempt to push 
along the words of a line in order to introduce more 
between them, without some plan of easing the friction, would 
be certain to break up the line altogether—and so the lines 
were left just as they happened to fall, whether fall length or 
short. Sometimes, when a word would come into the line 
with a little reduction of the space between the last two 
words, the space was reduced accordingly; but more often a 
syllable at the end of the line was contracted, such as “men” 
into “mé,” or “vertuous” into “vertuo’.” Most often the 
compositor, knowing the practice to be understood by his 
readers, would finish his line with just so many letters as his 
measure would take, and accordingly it is common to find 
words divided thus:—why-|che thjat wlymen wliche 
m|an. But when once the “setting-rule” was brought into 
use all that was altered, and the various words of a line could 
be pushed about, and the spaces between them augmented or 
reduced with ease. Having completed his proper number of 
lines, the foot-piece would be placed after the last line for the 
foot-screws to work upon, and the “form” would be ready 
for press. There being a bottom to the box, nothing could 
fall ont, and, although doubtless not very tight in some parts, 
the sloppy ink then used would not, like modern stiff ink, 
draw up any loose letters. 

If the sides of these coffins, or wooden boxes, were equal 
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t height with the types they enclosed they would, like them, 
ave their mark on the paper. This was the case in some of 
xe early Dutch block-books, where the sides of the chase 
spear occasionally printed in the margin. I have searched in 
sin for any marks of the chase in the margins of Caxton’s 
soks. But whatever method he used—whether he screwed 
p the types in wooden boxes, or whether he used iron chases, 
~one thing is very plain in nearly every book he issned 
ither the “ justification” was bad, or the pages were “locked 
p” very loosely, for quadrats and spaces are continually 
working up” and showing themselves. 

The composing-aticks were originally of hard wood, with- 
at any sliding adjustment; one set, all the same, were for 
io pages, another for quarto, another for octavo. 


“ Regiets,” or thin pieces of hard wood the length of s line, 
ppear never to have been used. When a “white” line was 
anted under s chapter head or over a colophon, em quadrats 
ere ranged side by side for the purpose, and very often 
apital letters which had been reduced in height for the pnr- 
ose, although often not sufficiently. These low capitals 
ould often work up while at press, and make undesirable 
ppearances in very conspicuous places. For examples the 
vader may examine the “ Royal Book,” and “ Speculum vite 
hriati,” in the British Museam. 

The “balls” with which the page was inked before taking 
a impression appear to have undergone no change in shape 
r make from the earliest times until the very beginning of 
x€ present century. When, however, the flexible composi- 
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tion now in use was invented it soon superseded entirely the 
‘old plan, and now it is a matter of great difficalty to find an 
old pair of balls. These balls were hollow hemispheres of 
wood with a handle. Wool was fitted into the hollow, upon 
which the akin, or “pelt,” was nailed on the side more than 
half-way round; then more wool was pushed in till the akin 
was extended and tight: the last nails were then hammered 
in, and the balls fit for use. 

The page having been completed by the compositor, it 
went to press in its chase or wooden box without any further 
operation. The business of “reader” as yet was not. All 
the workmen’s blunders and errors, the turned letters, the 
‘wrong sorta, and the numerous literal mistakes were left 
uncorrected. Even whole lines were occasionally omitted by 
the workman, and the omission remained throughout the 
edition, affording indisputable evidence that “proof sheets” 
after composition were quite unknown. At page 125 of 
Lewis's “ Life of Caxton,” we read concerning our printer— 
“ As he printed long before the present Method of adding the 
Errata at the End of Books was in Use and Practice, so his 
extraordinary Exactness obliged him to take a great deal 
more Pains than can easily be imagined; for, after a Book 
was printed off, his way was to revise it, and correct the 
Faults in it with red Ink, as they then used to correct their 
written Books. This being.done to one Copy, he caused one 
of his Servants to run through the whole Impression, -and 
correct the Faults he had noted with a Stanesil or Red-lead 
Pencil, which he himself afterwards compared with his own 
corrected Copy, to see that none of the Corrections he had 
made were omitted.” A most laborions task indeed, had so 
foolish an idea ever entered the mind of so practical a man as 
Caxton, but the whole assertion is a mere fiction, started by 
Bagford, adopted by Lewis, and repeated by every eubeequent 
writer, without a shadow of evidence to support it. The only 
books in which manuscript additions were made at the time 
of publication were the “ Polycronicon” and “ Mirrour of the 
World.” The former, in the majority of copies, has the year 
of the world and the regnal year engrossed in red ink on the 
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side margins; and the latter, in the woodcut of the seven 
concentric circles which represent the astronomical heavens, 
has the names of the celestial spheres written in black ink 
between each circle. But although I have examined about 
five hundred of Caxton’s books, I have never seen anything 
approaching to a grammatical correction coéval with the date 
-of the book. 


PRESSES, PRESSMEN, AND PRINTING INK. 


The method adopted by the earliest printers to obtain 
impressions from their blocks was to lay the sheet to be 
printed on the already inked block, and to rub it carefully. 
Wood-engravers of the present day take proofs in the safne 
manner. The plan was continued for block printing many 
years after the invention of: moveable types. The method 
of obtaining an impression by a direct preasure down- 
wards is generally supposed to have been synchronous with 
the use of moveable types. Mr. Ottley, however, describes 
several of the earliest wood-blocks, which he had no doubt 
were printed by means of a press. Of one he states, “I am 
in possession of a specimen of wood engraving, printed in 
‘black oil colour on both sides the paper by a downright pres- 
sare, which I consider to have been, without doubt, printed 
in or before the year 1445.” There can be no question, 
therefore, that the earliest type printers found a press ready 
to their hands; but as we have no description of the mechan- 
ism of the early presses, we must, as in the instance of type 
founding, have recourse to the firet dated engravings. The 
carliest representations of a printing-preas are found in the 
works of Jodocus Badius Ascensius, the celebrated printer of 
Paris. Two of these are delineated in Plates VII and VIII, 
whereof the earlier is found as a printer’s device in the title 

“of a work dated 1507. The large press, Plate IX, having 
upon its basement the date 1520, was taken from the Bagford 
collection, and has hitherto been generally considered as the 
earliest representation of a printing-press. The small preas 
was taken from a tract of Luther’s dated 1522. The other 
comes also from the Bagford fragments, and appears to be 
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about the middle of the sixteenth centary, as the mechanism 
of the spindle is evidently improved. It is represented here, 
however, principally on account of the figure of a type- 
founder seen through a door in the background, a feature 
very rarely pourtrayed: I have not been able to trace the 
work for which this woodcut was designed. In all these 
presses the principle is the same. There is a simple worm 
screw, with a long pin for a lever; the head of the press and 
the table bear the pressure, and the “hose,” as the transverse 
piece between the screw and the platen was called, served to 
steady the downward pressure. The girths, drum, and handle 
served to run the table out and in, and the tympans and 
friaket were identical in principle, if not in appearance, with 
those now ased. In Plate IX we eee some of the preasman’s 
appliances exposed to view. There is the shears for cutting 
out his tympan-sheet, and for general purposes; next to it is 
a pick-brush for cleaning out picks in the type; a pair of 
compasses for accurately testing the “furniture” between the 
peges ; and, lastly, a screw point for making “ register.” 

To each press is assigned two workmen; one is pulling 
lstily at, the bar, while the other is distributing ink upon 
the balls previously to beating the form. The two heaps of 
printed and white peper, in Fig. 2, appear to our modern 
notions very awkwardly placed, being both on the of side of 
the press, so that the workman had to reach over the form 
whenever he took up or laid down a fresh sheet of paper. As 
however this peculiarity is represented continually, and so 
late as the seventeenth century, it was doubtless a common 
custom. 

No donbt the ink was better and the impression harder in 
the time of these presses than in Caxton’s time. His ink was 
of the weakest description, and the amount of power required 
for a “pull” of the press proportionately weak, the one neces- 
sitating the other. His presses, in the earlier part of his 
printing career, did not take more than a post folio page; 
and, with a very eloppy ink, the pall, if strong, would have 
made a confused mass of black instead of a legible impression. 
As it is, the ink has been almost invariably squeezed over the 
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edge of the letters, and has contorted their shape. Few indeed 
although practical men, would imagine the deceptive nature 
of an impression taken from new types with weak ink and 
light pressure. In such a case the type appears at one time 
much thicker than it is, from the “spuing” of the ink—at 
another time battered, with some portion of it broken—end 
again, to use a technical term, as if it were all “off ite feet.” 

The representation of the “Printer” in the “Book of 
Trades,” 1569, shows that the presses then were fitted with 
both ‘ tympans” and “ frisket ;” and many signs lead to the 
belief that similar appliances were used by Caxton’s workmen. 
In short pages we often find s few lines of matter put at the 
bottom, which was blocked out by the frisket, and answered 
the purpose of a “bearer.” Several instances occur in the 
“@odfrey,” at the Public Library, Cambridge; also in the 
“ Life of Our Lady,” at the British Museam. In “Speculum 
vites Christi” we actually find “a bite,” half of the bottom 
line remaining unprinted. 

We have already noticed that only one page at a time was 
worked in the earlier part of Caxton’s career, although later, 
at the probable introduction of Wynken de Worde, two pages 
were managed. This necessitated great care in getting the 
unsigned pages in their right places, and that such care was 
needed is proved by several instances of transposition. 

Before leaving this portion of our subject, a peculiarity 
probably connected with the mechaniam of the preas must be 
noticed. A small hole at the four oornere of each sheet 
appears in every book printed with type No. 1. Such holes 
(first noticed by Mr. Tupper), have not been observed in any 
books printed with the later types, except “Quatre derren- 
nieres choses.” The employment of points by modern press- 
men to obtain socuracy of register, and the punctures (called 
“point holes”) in the paper, consequent upon the use of 
them, are well known. The holes under notice certainly sug- 
gest a similar practice. 

After due time allowed for the ink to dry upon the paper, 
the printed sheets pamed into the hands of the binder, whose 
operations come next under consideration. 

K 
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THE BOOKBINDER. 


The art of bookbinding had not in England, i in the fif- 
teenth century, reached the perfection seen in the beantiful 
Continental specimens of the same period. Nor indeed was 
any uncommon binding required for the cheap productions 
of Oaxton’s press. His sheets were not, as in modern prac- 
tice, pressed between glazed boards after being printed, but 
went, without farther process, from the press side to the 
hands of the binder. The few specimens which have reached 
us in a pristine state show the indentation, more or less 
distinct, made by the types. The edition of “ Eneydos,” 
1490, was hurried through the binder’s hands so soon after 
the first section (which, containing the prologue and table, 
necessarily went to press last) was printed, that all the leaves 
of that section, in every copy I have seen, show a very bed 
“set-off” from the type on the opposite pages. 

To enable the binder to collate the sheets of each section 
correctly, it was the custom, as well with the scribes as with 
the printers, to place distinguishing marks on the first page 
of each sheet; these were called signatures, and as Caxton 
used only 4™ for his books, the binder (as a rule) was sure 
that when he had got sheets af, aif, atif, atlif together 
his section was complete. Some printers, who were i 
as to the namber of sheets in a section, adopted the plan of 
signing the centre sheet of every section upon the third as 
well as the first page, e0 that the binder by this di 
mark might directly see the number of aheets intended for 
each section, however great the irregularity. In such cases 
the 4° would be signed on the first five rectos, leaving only 
three unsigned. Caxton, however, never adopted this plan, 
his sections always containing the same number of unsigned 
as of signed leaves. The sheets having been collected into 
sections, the signatures served again to collate the sections 
into volumes, the only use for which they are now retained. 
All the early books from Caxton’s prees are described as 
unsigned, because the signatures were not printed, but 
inserted in manuscript at the extreme bottom of the page. 
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The modern binder begins by folding all his sheets into 
quarto, octavo, &o., according to the size of the book, each 
folded sheet making a section; they are then collated and 
bound. In Caxton’s books the collation of the sheets pre- 
ceded the folding. It has been already observed that the 
quarto sizes were treated, both in printing and binding, 
as folio, the paper being cut in half before going to press. 
The type was so arranged that when three, four, or five aheets 
were folded one inside another, quirewise, the pages should 
be in their proper sequence. The oper sheets of each section 
being gathered were knocked even, and folded in the middle. 
This adoption of one plan for books of all sizes was in accord- 
ance with the old usage of the scribes, who necessarily cut 
their vellum sheets to the intended size before the manuscript 
wes commenced, and varied their sections from three sheets, 
if very thick, to six or seven, if very thin. The section of 
three sheets was called “ternio”—of four sheets “ quaternus” 
—of five sheets “quinternus”—and so on. Caxton adopted 
the “quaternus” or “quaternion” for all his books, using a 
larger or emaller section only if the beginning or end required 
it. Wynken de Worde, however, made frequent use of the 
ternion. : 

From the foregoing remarks we see that the ternion and 
quaternion must necessarily be arranged in the order of the 
following diagrams, by consulting which the reader may easily 
know the pages belonging to any given sheet. 

A Trnwioxn—Three sheets of paper folded in half, quire- 
wise, or one inside another. This gives six leaves, or twelve 


pages. 
A QuateRnxiox—Four sheets of paper folded in half, 


quirewise, or one inside another. This gives eight leaves, 


or sixteen pages. 
K2 


If this arrangement be kept in mind it will be found very 
useful in many ways. For instance, it is often important to 
know whether a leaf preceded the first printed page, and, if 
so, whether the blank leaf found in many volumes is that 
leaf. .It is plain that if a quaternion was adopted for the 
first section, then the first and the eighth leaf would belong 
to the same aheet of paper; and therefore if sig. a8 had a 
watermark sig. aj should not have any; if aij had a water- 
mark, 47 should be without, and so on with a iij and 46, and 
‘with a@iiij and a 5, where we arrive at the middle sheet of the 
section, and where a careful examination in the fold will cer- 
tainly show the thread of the binder, always a true sign of 
the centre. These indications are often the only decisive 
evidence of the completeness or incompleteness of a volume, 
and enable us to decide, even where printed signatures are 
wanting, the true collation of a book. 

Catchwords are not found in any of Caxton’s books, 
although here and there a word by itself at the foot of a 
page may look very like one; but in every instance this word 
will be found to form an integral part of the text, and there- 
fore in no sense a catchword, which by its very nature most 
be treated as the first word of the next page. 

In paper manuscripts of the fifteenth century it is not 
uncommon to find vellum used for the inmost sheet of each 
section, or to find a slip of parchment pasted down the 
centre of each section. This was to give an increase of 
strength to the back where the binder’s thread would be 
likely to tear through the paper. Instances where these alips 
are used are common in “ unwashed ” specimens from Caxton’s 
press. The manuscript volume at Althorp, containing “ Pro- 
positio,” is treated ao throughout, and in the quarto poems at 
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Cambridge the marks of the paste, where the slip was torn. 
away at the rebinding of the volume, are very visible. 

The earliest pictorial representation of a binder at work is 
displayed in the little “ Book of Trades,” to which reference 
has already been made; but as there is nothing in it peculiar’ 
to the age we will pass on to the material of the covers. This 
was very frequently only a stiff piece of parchment, with the 
edges turned in, and a blank leaf pasted down inside as a 
lining. A few books still remain in this state, just as issued 
from the “ Red-pale” by Caxton. Such are the copies of 
“Tully de Senectute” in Queen’s College, Oxford; the “ Art 
and Craft,” “Directorium,” and the “Game and Play of the 
Cheas,” in the Bodleian; and the “ Godfrey of Boloyne” in the 
library of Mr. Holford. If intended to be more durable, Caxton 
used “boards” sometimes made of oak, or beech, and some- 
times (fortunately for bibliographers) of waste aheets from the 
preas pasted together. These were covered with brown sheep- 
skin, upon which was a simple pattern of circles, or crosses, 
or dragons, &c. Instances may still be seen in the 2nd edition 
of the “ Festial” at the British Musenm; in the “Servitium 
de Transfiguratione,” lately purchased for the same library ; 
in the 2nd edition of the “ Mirrour of the World,” at Bristol ; 
and at other libraries. In the last-mentioned volume four 
leaves of the unique “ Fifteen Oes” were used as linings for 
the inside of the boards. An account of a “ Boethius,” of 
which the interior of the covers was composed entirely of 
“waste sheets,” is given in the description of that work. 

When bound, we may consider that the book was generally 
ready for delivery to the purchaser. It was so with all Caxton’s 
later publications, bat the earlier books still required the 
services of the rubrisher. 


THE ILLUMINATOR, THE RUBRISHER, AND THE 
WOOD-ENGRAVER. 

It has already been noticed that, in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, the great development of book manufacture’ 
led to a corresponding division of labour. Thus in Bruges 
we find there were Scrwers, or pereons who wrote the tert 
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only of books, Verlichters, or Rubrishers, who probably con- 
fined their attention to illuminated capitals, and Vinghette 
makers (miniatores), who were artists capable of designing 
and painting subjects. In only one instance do the books of 
Caxton suggest the idea that the services of the Vinghette 
maker were to have been employed. At the commencement 
of his edition of Gower’s “ Confeasio Amantis” (sig. 1, 4), the 
prologue of the author is began more than half-way down 
the page. The blank was evidently intended for a design of 
some sort, possibly for a large woodcut, after the fashion of 
Colard Mansion, who printed all the great cuts to his “ Ovid” 
by a separate working. As a rule, however, Caxton’s books 
required no help from the vinghette maker, although he 
certainly employed, so late as 1485, the services of a rubrisher, 
to insert the initial letters at the beginning of chapters, and 
to make paragraph marks in appropriate places. For this 
purpose a vermilion ink was nearly always used, although 
occasionally a light blue alternated. For the initial of the 
first chapter a square space was left equal to the depth of four 
or five lines of type: for succeeding chapters a space of two 
lines was generally considered sufficient. 

The first use of woodcut initials was in 1484, after which 
year they were never (except on rare occasions when a sort 
ran ahort) omitted. Caxton had only two or three of each 
letter, and sometimes only one, as may easily be seen by the | 
recurrence of a particular initial. Some of them have their 
heavy blackness relieved by a few white dots punctured in 
the face of the letter, a practice frequently adopted by the 
German school to lighten the groundwork of early woodcuta, 
Caxton’s initials are varied in ahape, and often elegant in 
design, but with the exception of the floriated & at the begin- 
ning of the “Order of Chivalry,” and “sop,” and perhaps 
the 3$ in “ Eneydos,” they demand no especial notice, A few 
of them are given here. 

The woodout illustrations to Caxton’s books have not 
received much attention from the writers on the early his- 
tory of wood engraving. Strutt, Singer, and Ottley in his 
“ Enquiry” have omitted to notice them. Dibdin and Jackson 
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have devoted a few pages to their consideration; and Ottley, 
in the posthumous work on the “Invention of Printing,” has 
some interesting remarks on the early use of the art in Eng- 
land. His opinions are enforced by a facsimile of some rade 
woodcuts in his own possession, which he believed to have 
been executed as early as the celebrated 8. Christopher of 
1428. From his arguments we may conclude that although 
no great amount of vitality oan be attributed to the art of 
wood engraving in England in the early part of the fifteenth 
centary, it nevertheless was known amd practised by native 
artists; and that the use of native talent for Caxton’s books 
was therefore possible. 

At the same time it requires no artistic education to see 
that there is a great similarity in general appearance between 
the illustrations in some of the early Dutch books, and the 
woodcuts of Caxton’s “Chess Book,” “Golden Legend,” and 
others. In the “Troy Book,” folio, printed at Augsburg in 
1488, and the French-printed “ sop,” 1476, the broad out- 
line and heavy black feet of the figures at once suggest a 
similarity of style if not identity of artist. But whether 
Caxton’s cuta be native or foreign there can be little doubt 
of the origin of the designs. His artist merely copied the 
outlines found in the manuscript from which the book was 
being (or to be) printed. At that period there were a certain 
number of standard works always in demand, and for each of 
these the illuminators had a conventional treatment, which 
appears repeated over and over again in different books. To 
those who have examined the illuminated manuscripts of the 
fifteenth century, executed in the Low Countries (of which 
there are numerous examples in the Royal Collection of the 
British Museum), the identity of design and treatment in 
Caxton’s engravings will be evident. 

It is somewhat remarkable that woodcat illustrations pre- 
ceded the nse of woodcat initials in Caxton’s books by about 
four years. In the “ Fables of Hsop,” 1484, we meet with 
printed initials for the first time, while woodcuts, illustrative 
of the text, had been used in great abundance for the “Golden 
Legend,” the “ Cheas Book,” the “ Mirrour of the World,” lat 
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edition, and “ Parvans et Magnus Catho,” the last dating about 
1481. 

The following is a list of all the books printed by Caxton 
with woodcut illustrations :— 


Parvos et Magnus Catho, : 

cy spyy Mol "1481? Two designs 
ae of the World, ne tis TMates auitond 
The Game and Play of the 

Chess, 2nd edit, . ee 1481? Sixteen designs. 
Golden Legend . . . 1484 Very numerons designs. 
Canterbury Tales, 2nd edit. 1484 Very numerous designs. 

Very numerous designs. 

Esop . . ° . . . . 1484 Initials first used. 
Order of Chivalry . . . 1484 Large floriated @. 
Royal Book . . . 1487? Seven small designs. 
Speculum vite Christi . . 1488? Namerons designs. ° 
Doctrinal of Sapience . . 1489 Two designs. 
Hore, 8rd edit... . . . 1490? {# Scan enhalinacne 
Servitiom Tranafignratione 1490? One small design. 
The Fiteen Ow... . 14907 {7H Crucifixion cat and 
MigpenchonS World, aa 1490? Old cats reprinted. 


Divers Ghostly Matters . 1490? One small design. 


Had Caxton’s opportunities allowed, he would probably 
have used the wood-engraver’s art to a much greater extent. 
The above table shows that in 1481, when he first employed 
woodcuts, he also discontinued them : that in 1484 he again, 
for one year only, used them; and that in 1487 they took a 
permanent position in his typography. This seeming capri- 
ciousness was probably owing to the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining the services of a wood engraver. 

The engravings in 1481, 1484, and partly in 1487-8, 
appear to have come from the harid of the same artist. In 
the last year, however, we find considerable improvement, as 
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shown in the illustrations to the “ Royal Book,” and “ Specn- 
lum Vite Christi ;” but Caxton’s best specimen of the wood- 
engravers art, and one which has been much praised by 
Dibdin, and especially Jackson, for ita composition and 
feeling, is the well-known “ Crucifixion.” This design is fre- 
quently seen in the books of Wynken de Worde, who received 
great credit for it until ite earlier use was discovered as a 
frontispiece to Caxton’s “ Fifteen Oecs.” 

The largest woodcut known to have been used in Caxton’s. 
books is the Assembly of Saints, at the beginning of all the 
editions of the “Golden Legend,” and the smallest, of which 
there are four, are found in illustrations to the text in the 
“ Speculam vitss Christi.” ; 

This portion must not, however, be dismissed without. 
few words upon that most interesting of all Caxton’s wood- 
cuta, the large device. Caxton used but one; the small 
devioe, of a similar design, which is commonly attributed to: 
him, and which is first seen in the “Chastising of God’s 
Children,” being certainly not earlier than 1491. 

The interpretation of the device offers a question by no 
means of easy solution. The common reading @@&. @. 74, 
meaning William Caxton, 1474, is, I think, correct, and .we 
may diamiss, as unworthy of serious notice, the suggestions 
that the figures should be reversed to read 1447, or that the 
74 or 47 refer to Caxton’s age and not to a particular year. 
The problem to be solved is, does the design mean 74, and if 
if 60, why did Caxton nse the Year 1474 on his device? 
Bibliographers have hitherto assumed that it mnst be in: 
reference to the introduction of printing into England, and 
quote the colophon to the Ist edition of the “Chess Book” in 
support of the argument. But, as already shown, the date of 
the “Cheas Book” refers to the translation of the work, the 
printing having been certainly accomplished at Bruges, and 
probably in 1476, Caxton’s settlement at Westminster not 
having occurred until late in that year, or in 1477. 

On the whole if seems most natural that a date used in 
that manner would refer to some turning point in Caxton’s 
typographical career; and I therefore believe that the old 
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reading of 1474 is correct, and that the reference is to the 
date of printing “The Recuyell,” which, although translated 
in 1471, was circulated for a considerable time in manuscript 
only. Caxton certainly learnt the art while assisting to print 
this book: it appears also from his description that it was 
the firat-frnit of his authorship, and at the same time the 
first book printed in his native language—all which circum- 
stances might lead him to look back upon 1474 as an epoch 
to be commemorated. 

The theory has been etarted that the so-called figures are 
not meant as such, but are only « fancifal interlacement of 
lines, such as may often be seen in fifteenth-century merchants’ 
marks; that Caxton did not make his figures like these, nor 
would he have used Arabic figures but fall Roman numerals 
for any date he wished to note. In fact that this design is 
simply Carton’s trade mark, which he used as a merchant, 
revived with ornamentations. The reader must judge for 
himeelf: certainly, in the form adopted by Wynken de Worde, 
who used them all his life, the 74 are much less like Arabic 
figures than in Caxton’s device. 

The opinion that the interlacement is a trade mark only 
is much strengthened by the discovery of its original use. 
In 1487, Caxton wishing to print a Sarum Missal, and not 
having the types proper for the purpose, sent to Paria, where 
it was printed for him by W. Maynyal, who in the colophon 
states plainly that he printed it at the expense of William 
Caxton, of London. Wherf’the printed sheets reached West- 
minster, Caxton wishing to make it quite plain that he was 
the publisher, engraved his design and printed it on the last 
pege, which happened to be blank, This is the first oocasion 
on which it is known to have been used. The unique copy 
of this Missal is in the possession of Stephen Legh, Kaq., M.P. 

The following list of books in which the device is found 
shows that it was not until the end of Caxton’s typographical 
life that he adopted this distinguishing mark. 
Missale ad Usum Sarum . . aa Pee 1487 


Specalum vite Christi . bans Mth, / Gomieeeam ries 
Doctrinal of Sapience ©. 2... |... 1489 
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The History of Reynard the Fox, 2nd edition . circa 1489 


Directorium Sacerdotum, 2nd edition. . . . circa 1489 
Eneydos . . . 1490 
The. Dictes and Sayings of the ‘Piloeopher, ‘rd 
edition . . nang circa 1490 
The Mirrour of the World, ond edition - . . ewrea 1490 
Divers Ghostly Matters . . . - . . Gree 1490 
The Festial, 2ndedition . . . . . . . . crea 1490 
Four Sermons, 2nd edition . . . . . . . crea 1490 
8t. Katherine of Senigs. . . . . . . . . crea 1491 


The magnum opus of Caxton was undoubtedly the edition 
of “The Golden Legend,” 1484. The translation alone of 
this great work must have been no slight task, while, as to 
namber of leaves and size of both paper and printed page, it 
far exceeded his edition of “King Arthur,” which was the 
next largest. The smallest pieces of his printing now extant 
are “ The Advertisement” and the “ Indulgences.” 

The commercial results of Caxton’s trade as a printer are 
unknown ; but as the fees paid at his burial were far above 
the average, and as he evidently held a respectable position in 
his parish, we must conclude that hif business was profitable. 
The preservation of the “Cost Book” of the Ripoli press has 
already been noticed, and some extracts of interest translated 
therefrom. We may presume that Caxton also kept exact 
accounts of his trade receipts and expenditure, and if sach 
were extant the many doubts which now surround the opera- 
tions of his printing-office would be definitely solved. We 
should then know the price at which he sold his books, how 
many pence he asked for his small quarto “quayers” of poetry, 
or his pocket editions of the “Hore” and “ Pealter,” how 
many shillings were required to purchase the thick folio 
volumes, such as “Canterbury Tales,” “King Arthur,” &. 
That the price was not much dearer than that paid for good 
editions now, we may infer from the rete at which fifteen 
copies of the “Golden Legend” sold between 1496 and 1500. 
These realised an average price of 6s. 8d. each, or about 
£2 18s, 4d, of modern money, a sum by no means too great 
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for a large illustrated work. This, however, would depend on 
the number of copies considered necessary for an edition, 
which probably varied according to the nature of the work. 
On a blank leaf in the 1st edition of “ Dictes,” at Althorp, is 
written, apparently by Bagford, “N.B.—Caxton printed 44 
books, 25 of which were with Dates, and 19 without.” One 
would imagine that so definite a statement must have had 
some foundation, but it appears to rest entirely on the writer's 
bare assertion. Some foreign printers issued so many as 275 
or 800 copies of editions of the “ Classics,” but it is not pro- 
bable that Caxton ventured upon so large an impression, as 
the demand for his publications must have been much more 
restricted. 
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MERCEES’ RECORDS.-WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
(Boreas Hall, Lewdom } 


< FOLIO Volume in the Archives of the Mercars’ 
Compeny, writem on parchment by various scribe 
im the 14th and 18th Centaries, extending from 
1844 to 1484. The contents of the volume include 
—e@ rent-reli—the cath of houssholders—axé linen 
cicth meters——of liverymen—of brethren—of brokera 
-~of apprentices on their entry and lesae—of free 
men-~en almanack—and the halance-shesta af thy 


Ss SS 


whote Company. 
The aceounta of the receipts and disbursements of the Company are 
annual, and reckoned by the regnal year of the King. Thee accounty 
are generally made up aader the follaewing heads:— The ananal fee of 
every liveryman-~fecs paid on the entries of apprunticns—fees paid on 
the issues of apprentices —fines-~quit-renta~—general exponsea—~ and 
foreign exponess. The last head comprises all paymenta made for goods 
and service not included in the legitimets business of the Company. _ 


Oath teken by Caxton on “issning” from his apprenticeship, 

Ye shall awere that ye shal be tras rate onre Hage lorde the kyng 
and to his heires kpnges} yo shall also be obedient & Redy to come at all 
leffali Samonns & Warnyng of the Wanienis of the mercery/ whan and 
aa often as ye be duly monysshed & warned by them/ or by any of therm/ 
hy thele Badell/ or by ony other in their neme/ leffnll excuse alwey 
except} All Ordynaunces & Roles by the ffeliship of the merceri 
Ordeyned made aud steblished and here after for the wele worship & 
profitt of the sd feliship fo be made/ ys shall holde and kepe/ All 
colescons necessarlj] Ordynaunces and Cowneels for the welfare of the 
seid felizhip and the secrets therof to you shewed/ ye sball kepe secrete 


& holde for coun¢ell/ and them ne ony of theym to discover or shew by 
opy meane or collour rato ony persoone or persoones of ony other ffeli- 
ship. Ye shall aleo be contributory to all charges to you putt by the 
wardeins & ffeliship & to bere & pay yo" parte of charge sett for yor 
degre like as other of the same ffeliship shall do for their degre. Moreoe 
ye shall not departe onte of the seid ffeliship for to serve ne ye shall not 
accompany you wt ony persoone or persoones of ony other feliship wher- 
throngh preindice & harte may in ony wise growe rnto the seid ffeliship 
of the mercery And on this ye shall swore that daring the tyme of yoar 
eernyce ye shall neither bey ne sell for yo" owne self ne for ony other 
persone ne that ye shall Receive ony goodes or marchandise by ony colloar 
belonging vnto ony other p’scon than oonly to yor maist whiche that ye 
now serue or shall eerue wtynne the ffeliship of ye mercerie except by 
his special license & will And aleo that ye shail not take ony shop hous 
ch’mbre seller ne warehous by ony collot for to ocupie byeing and sellyng 
vnto suche tyme as that ye have ben wt the wardeins of the mercery for 
the tyme beyng and by oon of hem for shopholder amytted sworn and 
entred Ne that ye shall take ne hane ony apprentice or ony #2 for to 
ocapye rnto that he by you rnto oon the ssid Ward. for apprentice first 
presented & by the seid Wardein eo amytted All which poynts & eny of 
hem to y* power wele & truly ye shall hold & kepe so help you god &&. 


The oath administered to Caxton upon taking up his freedom. 


Ye shall swere that ye shal be good and trew mto o° liege Lord 
kyng of Englond and to his Eyres kyngs! obeisaunt & obedyent to the 
Mayor & to the minysters of this Cite/ The ffrunchises and Custumes 
thereof ye ahal maynteyne and the cite kepe harmles in that that in you 
is/ ye shall be contributary to a) man‘ charges w in this cite as somone 
watches contribacions taskes tallays lotte and skotte and all other charges 
bere yo" parte as ony other frema shall/ ye shal! colot no foreyns good 
wherby the kyng might lose his custume or his suanntage/ Ye shall 
know no foreyn to bey sell nor merchandise wt another fforeyn within 
this Cite nor the fraunches therof but ye warne the Chaumberleyn therof 
or eome mynysters of the chamber/ ye shall emplede no frema oat of 
this Cite while ye mow have right & lawe here within/ ye shall take none 
apprentice bat if he be fre borne and for no lease time than for vij yers/ 
within the first yere ye shall do hym be enrolled and at the termes end 
ye shall make bym fre if he have wele and truly sarved you/ ye shall also 
kepe the peace/ in yo" owne persone/ ye shall know no gaderyngs con- 
venticles nor conspiracies made ayenst the peace but ye warne tho Maier 
thereof & let it to yor power All these poyntes ye ahall wele and traly 
kepe accordyng to all the Lawes & Custumes of this Cite to yo" power eo 
help you god and holidame & by this Boke/ 
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1348. 


The Fellowship in the 22nd year of Edward III nambered 4 Wardons 
_and 101 Liverymen, and in this year among those who paid their fees 
a —s 
Richard de Causton Theobald de Causton 


Michael de Canston Nichol de Causton 
William de Causton Roger de Canston 


Henry de Causton 
Also in the 2nd year of Henry VI.—Stevyn Causton. 


1401. 
Under the 2nd year of Henry IV, among the “ Entrees des Appren- 
tices,” is—William Causton/ Appr. de Thos. Gedeney. . . ija 
1427—1428. 


Under the 6th year of Henry VI the name of Robert Large appesre 
for the first time. 

Cest la compte de John Whatley, Robert Large, Thomas Bataill, ot 
John Pidiuyll fait alffeste de Seint John Baptist lan vj™* aps. le con- 
quest en quils ils estoient gardeins de la mistere del mercerie come piert 
apres. 

Under the same year, among “ Entrees des Apprentices,” — 


aoe aan ge} APPBtys de Robert Large . . . itijs 


1480—1431. 


Under the 9th year of Henry VI, among the “ Entrees des Appren- 
tices,” — 
Item reas. de Thoms Nyche appit de Robt Large . ijs 
Item reas, de Rich Bonifannt appnt de Robt ety itiie 
Item de James heton appnt de dit Rob* . 


1481—1482. 


The following item is from the Warden’s Receipts in the 10th year 
of Henry VI.— 

Item. Ils soy chargent qils ount ressu de Thos. Staunton ffrere et 
Attone de Robert Large de monye quil ad reasn outre mere en ptie de 
paiement de les xli prestres a John Wavyn ples gardenis de lan passe, 


1485—1 486. 


Among the Entries of Apprentices in the 14th year of Henry VI.— 
It de Henr, Onkmanton le aprentice de Robart Large ijs 
L 
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1437—1488. 
Among the Issues of Apprentices in the 16th year of Henry VI.— 
It Randolffe Streete lappiitice de Robert Large . .  ijs 


Among the entries for the same year— 


It John large ar, re. 
It Willm’ Ca } les appitices de Robert Large . iiijs 


1438—1489. 


Among the Wardens’ Receipts in the 17th year of Henry VI.— 

It Ils soy chargeont poor argent ressu p* fynes de dins pereones en 
lot temps p* ces qils fantent de chiuachier onesqz le mair Robert large. 

In the same acconnt, under “ fforein expenses.” 

Item paie a xvi trumpetts le xxix it doctobre lan xviij™e da dit Roy 
Hen vj™ ponr le chinachee de Robert large maij vli vis viijd 


1440—1441. 


From the Warden’s Receipts in the 19th year of Henry VI.— 
It ils soy chargeont pour argent rescue des Executos Robert large del 
legace du dit Robert xx li 
In the same year under the Issue of Apprentices— 
It Thomas Neche qui faist appiitice de Rob large. . ijs 
In the next year, ander the Issue of Apprenticee— 


It Rich Bonefant q faist sppiitice de Rob large . . ijs 
1442—1443, 
Among the Iesues of Apprentices in 21 Henry VI.— 
Xrofer Heton appiitice de Robt large . . . . . . ijs 
Among the Entries— 
Richard large appiitice de Geffrey Felding . . . . ije 
Among the Issues of Apprentices in 22 Henry VI.— 
John Harrowe appitice de Robert large . . See AC 
Among the Issues of Apprentices in 25 Henry VI— 
Richard Caxton® e’ant de John Harrowe. . . . . ijn 
1448—1 449, 


In Foreign Expenses for the 27th year of Henry VI.— 
To Richard Burgh fur berynge of a l’re our the See yjs viijd 


1450—1461. 


Under Foreign Expenses in the 20tb year of Henry VI— 

Item. Paid to John Stabbes for Perys to the Gentilwoman of the 
Duchesse of Burgeyn vjd 

Item paid to Hewe Wyche for a writ directe to Sandewyche for the 
Gownys of the Gentil womans of the daches of Burgeyn ijs yjd 
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1483, 
Lan da grace m ccce liij Et del Roy Herry sizme puis le con- 
queste xxxj¢ 
Under the heading “ Entre en la alg pm’ An’’— 


It Emond Redeknape. . . Bees apes vjs viijd 
It™ Richaert Burgh 2... 2... yj 6 viij d 
It™ William Caxton . . + . We viijd 


» These names have Le erased with the pen, and the following memo- 
randam added beneath—“ qz int’ debitores in fine copoty.”” 
Tn the list of persons fined “qils fautent de chinachier ouesque le 
mair Geffrey Felding”’ in the same year are the names of— 
William Caxton iije iiijd | Thomas Bryce iije iiijd 
Richard Burgh iijs iiijd| William Pratt iije iiijd 


1462—1463. 


Under Foreign Expenses in the 2nd year of Edward IV.— 
Item for botehyre for to shewe to ye lords of ye consell ‘the !’re y* 
came from Caxton & ye felaship by yonde ye See vjd 


1464—1465. 


At the end of the Wardens’ Account for the 4th year of Edward 1V.— 
Dettoars. 
Item. Ye ffelaship by yende ye see for yeir patents xlvijli xd 
Among the Foreign Expenses for the same year— 
Item to Jenyne Bakker, Carrour, for berying of a letter to Caxton 
ovir ye see xxviijs viijd 
1465. 


(Folio ¢ xIj recto.) Anno xiiije lxv°. 
Courte holden of the hole felyshipp the xvij® daye of octobr’ the 
yere aboue written. 
s 


oS e ® » » 
A lettre sent ou | Welboloved we grete you well certifiyng youe that 
the see, as towchyng the convencion of the lordes that was 


appoynted to begyn at sent Omers the first daye of 

the p’sent moneth of october/ the whiche we trusted 
vppon/ it is eo that it holdith not/ Nen the lesse oure soasign lorde the 
kypg Remembryng that thentrecouree expired the ffirst day of Nouembre 
next comyng/ beth written a letter to the maire of london/ whereof ye 
shal] receyue a copye closed in this letter) And where as the kyng by 
his lettre willeth that suche a p’sone as shulde go in message for the bro- 
gacion of thentrecoure shalde be p’vided in suche fourmo as ye may con- 
cayve by the lettre it is thoagth here that it is not oure parte here in the 
Citie to take vppon ve » mater of eo grete weyght where that all tymes 

L2 
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here to fore the kyng by thavise of his lords of his Coancell have made 
the p’vision in that behalfe and rppon this we have labored to the mayre 
wt the wardens of dius felyshippes aventerers that he will write an 
aunsware to the kyng of his lettre in the most plesunt wise that he can 
that it will pleas bis highnes by thavise of his Councell to p’vide for this 
mater for the weall of all his subietts/ wherfore consideryng that the day 
comyth nygh vppon apd how that the kyngs wrytyng and his message 
shalbe spedde from hens we are not certen/ wherfor we pray youe for the 
welle of alle the kyngs aubietts by thavise of the felishipp there in as 
goodly hast as ye can labor for a meane by the whiche yor p’soncs & 
goods may be in suretie for a reasonable tyme/ and in the mene whyle 
there com wrytyng from the kyng to the duke/ or eles from the duke to 
the kyng if it will eo happen for p’rogacion of the eame/ and suche costs 
as ye do vppon the suytt we will that they be generally levied there iu 
euche mai and fourme as ye seme most expedient/ written &c. 

John lambert John Warde 
a W. Caxton. Jobn Baker John Alburgh } Custosee 


1466, 

[Folio C xliiij.] 

Courte of adventerers holden the iij* (sic) day of June A® xiiije Lxvj. 
ffor a lettre send | Hit is accorded by the said felishipp for by cause of a 
from Caxton | lettre send from William Caxton and theryn a Copye 
Gonuerno’. of a lettre sent to the said William by therle of 

Warwike for thabstinens of bying Wares forboden 
in the dukes londes of Burgoyne by acte of plement that a lettre shalbe 
made and eent to the said William by the Custoecs and Adventerers 
whiche §s made and sent in the fourme following &c, 


e 

A lettre send | Right trusty Sir We grete yone well/ lettyng youe 
ou to Caxton , witt the daye of makyng of this We receyved a lettre 
gouno’ from you directed to the mayre and vs written at 

| Bradgs the xxvij daye of maye last past and theryn 
closed # copye of a letter directed to youe from oare good lorde therle of 
Warwik whiche we haue well vnderstonde & conceyved/ and oppened it 
to oar felishipp for whiche we desire and praye youe/ in that youe is to 
consider and falfill thontent made by acte of p’lement and the speciall 
desire of oure forsaid lorde for the publique weall of this lande and that 
dae inquerannce be made there in that youe is for the complyshment of 
the same/ as right reqayreth/ we willyng in no kynde the eaide acte to 
be broken nor hurte by non of oure felyshipp in that vs is and that the 
p’sones founde quycly yf any suche be as god forbede that ye do con 
recion after th ordenauce there made and thentent of yor lettre and as 
for yo" desire of aunsware of the lordes intent here as yitt we can not 
vaderstonde their disposicion but as sone as we have knowlege ye shall 
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have wittyng and as for the lettres that ye write ye shulde sant from 
scint Omers we receyued non as yitt and as for any ioperdy thet shulde 
fall ye shall vnderstonde it ther soner than we here/ and if we knowe of 
any ye shall have wrytyng &c. 
Writ at london the iij day of Juno/ 
J. Tate/ J. Marshall/ Ed. Betts & 
3. Broun Castoees of the mercery 
& thaventerers of the same, 


a Will™ Caxton Gunor de la nacd deng* 
Envoye p’ symond preste le iiij* iot de Jane. 


1468. 


(Folio xij recto.) Anno xiiijo Lxviij* 

Parsonesassiged | Courte holden the ix daye of Septembr the yere abone 
to go in ambas- | writté hit was accorded and agreede thot for asmoche 
sate by the | as the kyng & his Counsell desyred of the felisshipp 
kynges § com- | to hene certen p'eones of the same to go ou in Am- 
maandment. baseatt w* dins Enbassatos into filaunders as for the 

enlargyng of Wollen clothe that theis porsones vnder- 
written shalde be p’sented to the kynges highnes & his Coancell/ they to 


do as shall pleas them/ 
William Redeknape 
John Pykeryng 
William Caxton 
[Same Folio and year.} 
Mony assigned | Courte bolden the xxvii) daye of Septebr’ the yere 
to the eaid am- | abone said 
bassatos for | hit is accorded that William Redenape and John 
theire Costs. Pykeryng shall have in honde xl li st’ling towarde 
thoire costs & charges for thambassatt of thenlargyng 
of Wollen clothe in the Dake of Barguit londes whiche shalbe leyde onte 
of the cundith mony at this tyme receyyed rnto the tyme another Conrte 
be had for the p’vision of the same by the advise of the Aldermen of 


oure felyshipp. 


MERCERS’ RECORDS.—RENTER WARDEN’S ACCOUNTS. 
(Mercers’ Hall, London.) 


A folio Volome on paper, in the Archives of the Mercers’ Company, 
written in the 15th Centary, being a continuation, on a different plan, of 
the ‘Wardens’ Accoants.” 

It appears that about 1463-4 the wealth of the Mercers, especially in 
houses and lands, hed so much increased, thet it was found convenient 
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to appoint one ont of the four Wardens, whose business it should be to 
keep an account of the Company’s estate. Accordingly every year a 
“Renter Warden” was chosen; and from this period the Rent-roll is 
the main feature in the books, the sum total only of the Fees and Ex- 
penses of the Company appearing under their separate heads, 


1468—1464. 


Under “ Qwyterents.”—3rd Edward IV. 
Item paid to ye Chamberleyn of Westm’ for y* pye at S Martyns 
Otewich for iiij t’m* at Est’ Aciij xxs 


1464—1465, 
4th Edward IV. 
Item to ye m’ of S Giles in ye ffeld for tent at S Martyns Oteswich 
vjs viijd 


Item to y® Chamberleyn of yabbey of Westm’ fer ye same xx68 


1467—1468. 
7th Edward [V. 
Item paid for Rep’ace done at § Martyns Oteswich as ap’ith by ye 
pap’ of yacopts/ as in tyleng and oy" yings xxs vjd ob» 


1475. 
Ae xiii) ¢ luxv, Under the head “‘ Discharge by Qwyterents of the 


mercery.” 
Paid to the Chambleyn of West for the pye xx 
Same year. Under “ Qwyterents of Whet’” (Whittington). 
The Warde of Or lady brethered of seint Margaret at Westm? vs 


1477. 


Ao xifij ¢ Ixxvij. Under “Qwyterents of Whetyngton.” 
It’ of the Wardeyns of Or lady brethered of Seint Margarets at 
Westminster vs 


1484. 

Under “ Qwyterents.” 
Itm to the Chawmburleyn of west* for the grehound iiijs vjd 
Under ‘ Other paiements.” 
For a dener kept at the grehound at tho visitacion of 

the lyuslod xxvje viijd 
Itm for wesshyng of a tabyil cloth ijd 
Ao xiiij c lxxxiiij Under the same. 
It of the wards of o* lady brethered of seint marg’ots at Westemest* 

for their tent? in Aldermare ve 
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THE WILL OF ROBERT LARGE, 


Citizen of London and Mercer—dated 11th April, 1441—translated from 
the origina} copy in the book, called “ Rouse,” formerly deposited in the 
Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons, and now in the Probate Registry 
of the High Court of Justice, 


TRANSLATION, 


Sn the Pame of GOW Amen. On the eleventh Day of the month 
of April in the Year of our Lord One Thousand CCCC and forty one 
in the nineteenth Year of King Henry the Sixth after the conquest 
I Robert Large Citizen and Mercer of the City of London being in 
perfect health and memory do hereby make execute and ordain my Will 
fo this manner First I bequeath and commend my Soul to Almighty 
GOD my Creator and Saviour to the Blessed Virgin Mary His Mother 
and to all the Saints and my body to be buried in the parish Charch of 
St Olave in the Old Jewry London to wit in the same place in which 
the body of Elizabeth my late wife lies buried which my body being 
baried I will and beqneathe first and principally that all and singular my 
debts shail be faithfully and entirely paid in foll And afterwards I 
beqneath to the High Altar of the ssid Charch of St. Olave that the 
Vicar of the same shall specially pray for the good of my soul Cs Aleo 
I bequeath for the use of the structare of the same church to be applied 
wherever it shall be most requisite according to the sound discretion of 
the parishioners twenty marcs Also I leave twenty pounds for my 
executors to buy one set of vestments to be chosen according to the 
jadgment of the aforesaid parishioners aud such set of vestments I will 
to remain in the eaid church of St. Olave to serve for the glory of GOD 
80 long as they shall last Also I bequeath two handred mares for the 
purpose of providing a Chaplain fit and honest and well instructed in 
those things which pertain to the holy offices to celebrate mass at the 
altar of the blessed Mary in the said charch of St. Olave daily when it 
shall be appointed or otherwise according to the discretion of my wife 
and to be present at divine service at each hour appointed for prayer to 
officiate to pray and to minister according to the discretion of four 
approved most profitable for the salvation of my eoul Also I bequeath 
to Alice my danghter one handred pounds to be paid to her when she 
shali arrive at the age of twenty-one years to be spent in the purchase of 
farnitare and utensils most necessary for her houre according to sound 
advice and counsel Also I bequeath to Elizabeth my daughter five 
hundred marcs eterling and I will that the said Elizabeth my danghter 
together with the aforesaid five handred marca left by me as above to 
the said Elizabeth my daughter be and remain in the governance of the 
aforesaid Stephen Tychemerseh antil the aaid Elizabeth my daughter 
shall arrive at the age of twenty years or be married he the said Stephen 
finding sufficient security in the chamber of Guildhall in the City of 
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London according to the custom and usage of the said City to deliver up 
to the said Flizabeth my daughter the aforesaid five hundred marks 
sterling when the said Elizabeth my daughter shall arrive at the afore- 
said age of twenty years or be married without rendering any other 
interest therefor only and except the reasonable support of the said 
Elizabeth my danghter And if the said Elizabeth my daughter shall 
happen to die unmarried or before the age of twenty years then I will 
that two handred and fifty marks of the aforesaid five hundred marks 
left by me as above to the eaid Elizabeth my danghter revert to the said 
Alice my danghter if she shall survive and if she be dead then the said 
two hundred and fifty marks together with the’ other said two handred 
and fifty marks remaining be at the disposal of and distributed by my 
executors in pious uses and works of charity for the good of my soul and 
the souls above mentioned in manner as afore is ect forth Also I be- 
queath to the common box of the Mystery of Mercers of the City of 
London for the support of the poor of the said mystery twenty pounds. 
Also I bequeath ten pounds to be disposed of according to the discretion 
of my executora in the parchase of a vestment to serve in the Mercers’ 
chapel in the charch of St. Thomas of Acan London so long as it will 
last Also I bequeath to each convent of the four orders of mendicaat 
friars in the City of London to pray for my soul forty shillings Also I 
bequeath to the convent of friars of the order of St. Cross near the Tower 
of London twenty shillings. Also I bequeath one handred shillings for 
the porchase of bedding linen and flannel according to the discretion of 
my executors to serve in the Hospital of St. Bartholomew in West Smith- 
field 20 long as they will last Also I bequeath one handred shillings 
wherewith to purchase in like manner bedding for the new hospital 
called St. Mary Spital without the aforesaid thousand pounds left by me 
to him the said Thomas my son be and remain in the safe charge and 
guveroment of the aforesaid Johanna my wife until the said Thomas my 
son shall arrive at the age of twenty-four years she the said Johanna my 
wife finding sufficient security in the Guildhall chamber of the city of 
London according to the manner and castom of the said City to deliver 
up to the said Thomas my son the aforesaid thousand pounds when be 
Thomas my son sball arrive at his aforesaid age of twenty-four years 
without rendering any interest therefor only and except the reasonable 
support ef my eaid son Thomas Aleo I beqneath to Robert my son one 
thousand pounds sterling and I will that the said Robert my son together 
with the aforesaid thousand pounds so left by me as above to the said 
Robert my son be and remain in the safe charge and governance of the 
aforesaid Thomas Staanton my brother antil the said Robert my eon 
shall arrive at the age of twenty-four years the said Thomas Staunton 
finding sufficient security in the Guildhall chamber of the City of London 
according to the manner and custom of the said City to deliver up to the 
said Robert my son the aforesaid thousand pounds eo left by me as afore- 
said when the ssid Robert my son shall arrive at his aforesaid age of 
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twenty-four years without rendering any interest therefor only and 
except the proper eupport of my said eon Robert Also I bequeath 
to Richard my son one thoveand pounds sterling and will that the 
eaid Richard my eon together with the said thonsand pounds so be- 
queathed by me to him as above shall be and remain in the eafe custody 
and governance of the aforesaid Johanna my wife until Richard my said 
soo shall arrive at the age of twenty-four years the eaid Johanna my 
wife finding sufficient security for the said thousand pounds in the same 
way as above specified And in case one or more of my eaid sons Thomas 
Robert or Richard shall die before reaching the said age of twenty-four 
years then I will and bequeath that the portion or portions of that my 
son or those my sons 60 dying before the age of twenty-four years shall 
revert to that one or those of my said sons surviving And if all my said 
sone shell die before arriving at the age of twenty-four years then I will 
and bequeath that the said three thousand pounds shall be disposed of 
and distributed by my executors in pious uses and works of charity for 
the good of my own soul and the souls of my parents my wives and my 
children also of my friends and benefactors for the souls of all I bold in 
esteem and of all the faithful departed this life in such way as my execu- 
tors may consider to be better for the pleasing of GOD and among poor 
unmarried men and women desirous of marriage Also I bequeath to the 
parish church of Shakeston where my father lies buried a vestment of the 
value of ten pounds to serve in the same charch to the glory of GOD so 
long as it will last Also I bequeath to the parish church of Aldester 
where my ancestors are buried @ vestment of the value of tea pounds 
Also I leave to the parish church of Overton where some of my relatives 
are buried s vestment of the value of ten pounds Also I bequeath to 
Thomas Nyche my servant | marks Also to Richard Bonyfaant my 
apprentice 1 marks Also I bequeath to Henry Onkmonton my appren- 
tice 1 pounds Also I bequeath to Robert Dedes my apprentice xx marks 
Also I bequeath to Christophor my apprentice xx pounds Also I be- 
queath to William Caxton my apprentice xx marks Also I bequeath to 
John Gode my servant x pounds Also I bequeath to William Brydde 
my servant x marks Also I bequeath to William my kitchen servant 
xl abillings Also I bequeath to Katherine my servant x marks and to 
Ieabella Lynde xi shillings Also I leave to William Sampson my eer- 
vant at my manor of Horham five marks Also I bequeath to Peter my 
eervant et the eame placo x! shillings and to Thomas my servant at the 
same place xxvj shillings and viij pence Also I bequeath to John de 
Ramecy servant of Isabella Boteley x marks on his marriage Also | 
bequeath to Richard Tarnat the son of Johanna my wife xx pounds 
Aleo 1 bequeath C marks to be divided by my executors among the 
children of John Chirch Citizen and Morcer of the City of London 
who shall be living at the age of xxiiij years Also I bequeath to 
Thomas Staunton my brother if he will undertake the charge of exe- 
cating this my will and will act with good diligence in this office C 
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pounds Also I bequeath to Arnulph Strets Mercer on the same con- 
dition C marks and to Stephen Tychemerrsh on the same condition C 
marks Also I leave to Katherine my mother C marks Also I bequeath 
to Johanna my wife by way of gift and instead of her portion of all and 
singnlar my moveable goods and chattels by law belonging to her four 
thousand marks And in case that sho Johanna my wife sball be dis- 
eatisfied with thie my said legacy then I will that this my legacy to the 
eaid Johanna do cease and become void in law and that then the said 
Johanna my wife do have of my moveable goods and chattles only that 
portion to which abe is entitied by law without any addition or advan- 
tage whatecever Also I bequeath to Thomas my son one thousand 
pounds sterling and I will that the said Thomas my son together with 
parishioners of the aforesaid church for twenty years next after my 
decease the said chaplain taking for his annual salary teu marks to be 
peid and administered at the hands of my executors in order that be the 
said Chaplain may specially commend to GOD my soul and also the souls 
of Elisabeth and Johanna my wives Richard Herry my late master and 
the souls of all those whom I esteem and the souls of all the faithfal 
departed Also I bequesth to the high altar of St. Margaret in Lothbury 
London Cs Also I bequeath xx Pounds to be paid by my executors for 
the purchase of one set of vestments according to the expressed choice 
of the aforesaid parishioners which set of vestments I wish to remain in 
the said Charch of Saint Margaret to serve for the worship of GOD so 
long as they shall last. Also I leave xx pounds to be disposed of and 
divided by my executors among the more indigent poor men and women 
of the ward of Coleman Street Also four pounds to be divided by my 
executors among the Chaplains and Clerks in the Churches of St. Olave 
and St. Margaret aforesaid within two years next after my decease that 
is to say xl e each year in order that the aforesaid Chaplains and Clerks 
may pray for my soul Also I bequeath for the new making and con- 
struction of an aqueduct lately begun in the City of London CCCC marks 
to be paid within four years according to the discretion of my executors 
on condition however that the aforesaid aqueduct be completed within 
four years next after my decease and not otherwise Also I bequeath for 
the work of making and repairing London Bridge C marks to be paid 
within four years according to the discretion ef my executors Also I 
bequeath for the cleansing of the Watercourse called Walbrook near the 
charch of St. Margaret Lothbury and for the enlargement and upholding 
of the same charch to be disposed of according to the wise discretion of 
my executors and four approved parishioners of that Charch CC marks 
or more if necessary ao that it do not exceed CCC marks Also I bequeath 
C marks to be disposed of according to the wise discretion of my execn- 
tors for the marriage of ten poor girls of good character namely to each 
of these ten girls at her marriage ton marks whether in the country or 
in the City of London Also I beqneath C pounds to be divided by my 
execators among poor domestic servants in the counties of Lancashire 
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and Warwickshire that is to aay one poor manservant ten ehillings and 
to another twenty shillings and to another forty shillings as occasion 
may require eo long as the said C pounds shall suffice Also I bequeath 
xx pounds to be. distributed by my executors where it may be most 
needed Bishopagate London so long as it will last. Also I leave five 
marks wherewith in like manner to purchase bedding for the hospital of 
the Blessed Saint Mary of Bethlehem without Bishopegate aforemid. 
Also I beqneath forty shillings wherewith in like manner to purchase 
bedding for the hospital of St. Thomas of Southwark near London. Also 
I bequeath six pounds wherewith in like manner to parchase bedding 
for the Lepershouses at Hakeney les lokes without the barriers of 8t 
George Southwark and of St Egidias beyond Holborn London namely 
to each of the eaid hoases forty shillings Also I bequeath one handred 
chillings wherewith to provide and purchase food and other things most 
necessary for the poor prisoners in Newgate London to be distributed 
according to the sound discretion of my executors Also I bequeath one 
hundred ehillings to be distribated in like manner among the prisoners in 
Ludgate London Also I bequeath for repairs in the nave of the charch 
of Thakstede five marks Also I bequeath for repairs in the body of 
the charch of Chawrey in the county of Essex forty shillings Also 
I bequeath to Richard Foliet mercer twenty marks Also I bequeath to 
William Halle mercer lately my servant twenty pounds Also I bequeath 
to Agnes lately my servant forty shillings Also I bequeath to each of 
my two said daughters Alice and Elizabeth three cupe with covers from 
among my cups called standing cupe of silver-gilt whichever of ace 
cups with the covers shall weigh twenty-foar ouncesand ° ° * 


(one leaf of the original is here missing] 


the e Richard Turnat dying without male heirs lawfully begotten, then 
I will that all the above Jands and tenements with their appurtenances 
shall revert to the male heirs of my before-mentioned son Robert Large. 
Provided nevertheless that if the e¢ Richard Turnat shall take possession 
of all the aforesaid lands and tenements in Newton that then he shall be 
excladed entirely from the manor of Horham in the county of Essex 
with the lands and tenements and appurtenances belonging thereto. 
Then follows the Probste, dated May 6th, 1441, and proved before 
Zanobio Mulakyn, Dean of the Charch of St Mary-le-Bow, London. 


BRUGES RECORD8.—CIVIL JUDGMENTS. 
(The Archices, Bruges.) 


The following document ie found in one of the many volumes of 
Records preserved in the Archives of the City of Bruges. Like the 
other volumes of this interesting eeries it is in manuscript coeval with 
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the history it elucidates, The title et the beginning of the book is as 
follows :— 

“ Registre van allesaken gbehandelt by Scopen van Bragghe, in huerl. 
camere daer sy daghelicx vergaderen. Beghint in Septembre in 'tjaer 
dunst vierhondert xlvij.”; or, “ A register of all matters brought under 
the notice of the Coancillors of Bruges, in their daily session assembled. 
Begun in the month of September, in the year one thousand foar hun- 
dred xlvij.” 

(TRANSLATION. 

To all who eve or hear these Preeente—the Burgomasters, Sheriffs, 
and Coancil of the Town of Bruges send greeting. Be it known that 
William Craes, an English Merchant, Complainant, of the one part, and 
John Selle and Williara Caxton, English Merchants also, Defendants, of 
the other part, have this day appealed for justice before Roland de Vos 
and Goerard le Groote our Fellows, Sheriffa. The said Complainant 
eays, that John Granton, Merchant, of the Staple at Calais, was bound 
and indebted to him in certain sums of money ; that is to aay, firstly in 
260 sterling for and because of a certain obligation, and further, in the 
eum of £50 sterling on account of a certain exchange which hed taken 
place between them, as well as for expenses and costs incurred in that 
matter, amounting on the whole to £110 sterling. For this eum he had 
caused the sald John Granton to be arrested in the Town of Bruges, and 
that the eaid Jobo being arrested, the aaid John Selle and Williem 
Caxton became sareties for him, in equity and law. 

And becanse the said John had departed the Town of Broges without 
having paid and satisfied him, or appealed for justice, he demanded that 
the said Defendants should be compelled and adjudged, as Sureties of 
the eaid John, to pay the eaid claim, ; 

The said Defendants, in answor, acknowledged that in the manner 
aforesaid they had become Sureties to the said William Crees for the 
said John Granton, but submitted that the said John was quite solvent, 
rich enough, and woald certainly pay the amount; requiring therefore 
that the said Complainant might seek his debt of the said John, who was 
the real debtor, and that they might be discharged from their said surety- 
chip: disputing also the sam demanded by the Defendant on account of 
the eaid exchange, for certain reasons thereupon alleged; the aforesaid 
Plaintiff holding the validity of the said saretyship, and demanding as 
aforesaid; together with many other reasons submitted by the said par- 
ties, And after hearing the eaid parties on the said questions, with their 
arguments, as well as certain Merchants, that the said dispate had been 
dctermined by our Fellows, Sheriffs, who had adjudged and decided: 
That the sald Defendants should, as the Sureties of the said Jobn 
Granton, pay and satisfy the said William Craes, firstly in the sald sum 
of £60, of which the eaid obligation made mention, and furthermore in 
the sam of £365 eterling on account of the said exchange aad costs. 
And that, upon the surrender of the said obligation, good and safficient 
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eecurity amounting to the two eaid cums of £60 and £365 sterling should 
be given; that in case at some future time the aaid John Granton ehoald 
deny the debt of the said sums, or allege payment, that then, on the other 
hand, the said Plaintiff should be sentenced to render and repay the eaid 
two sums and more. Right of action being reserved to the said Defen- 
dants against the said Jobn Granton, the original debtor, as law aud 
equity direct. 
In witness whereof, &c., 2 January (1449). 


BRUGES RECORDS.—TOWN REGISTERS. 
(The Archives, Bruges.) 


A Register written on paper in the fifteenth century, and containing 
Civil Judgments, given in the Town of Bruges daring the years 1465-9. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


Whereas Daniel, eon of Adrien, called Sheriff Daniel, Plaintiff of the 
one part, snd Jeroneme Vento, for and in the name of Jaques Dorio,® 
Merchant of Genoa, Defendant of the other part, have promised and 
agreed to leave all the differences between them to the jadgment and 
arbitration of William Caxton, Merchant of England, and Master and 
Governor of the English Nation in these parts; and of Thomas Perrot, 
as Arbitrators, and amicable Umpires and common friends, the said 
parties, and each of them, promising well and legally to abide by, 
observe and perform all that the said Arbitrators ehall decide and 
adjudicate on the eaid differences, without opposition of any kind. And 
that the said Arbitrators having heard the pleas of the eaid parties, 
and formed thereon their sentence and judgment which they have 
reported to the fall chamber of the Sheriffs of Brages, it has been 
notified to the said parties, that, because the ssid William Caxton was 
mnavoidably absent from the said City of Brages, the said parties have 
been summoned before the said fall chamber of the Sheriffs of Bruges, 
and have appeared. To whom has been signified the arbitration and 
jodgment by the said Arbitrators, which was and ie as follows; that is 
to say—That the said Jeroneme Vento, for and in the name of the said 
Jaques Dorie, shall pay to the said Scepheer Daniel promptly and in 
current money the sam of £4 gross; and thet the said Jeroneme above- 
named shall advance to the said Sheriff Daniel another £4 grosa, the 
eaid Scepheer Daniel, however, giving good surety to the said Jeroneme 
that he will repay the eaid sum of £4 gross which he had edvanced, 
within the first four voyages, in whatever country it may be, that Sheriff 
Daniel may make with his veesel, that is to say, on each voyage #1 gross. 


® Perhaps ono of the colcbrated Doria family of Genoa, 
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Provided always, that in case the said Daniel shal] not make a voyage 
with his said ship within the mext six months, and that the said 
Daniel, or his sureties, shall be bound to pay ead restore to the mid 
Jeroneme Vento (without the said Jeroneme agree to a postponement) 
the other payments above-named. The observance of which judgment 
and arbitration by the eaid parties, and each of them, has been decreed 
in the eaid full chamber of Sheriffs of Broges. 
Done the 12th of May, 1469. 


ISSUE ROLL OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Under the date of “‘ Faster. 19 Edward IV, 15th June,” is the fol- 
lowing — 

To William Caxton. In money paid to bis own hands in discharge 
of 201. which the Lord the King commanded to be paid to the same 
William for certain causes and matters performed by him for the said 
Lord the King. 

By writ of privy seal amongst the mandates of this term 201. 


ST. MARGARET’S RECORDS.—CHURCHWARDENS’ 
ACCOUNTS. 


(In the Vestry of St. Margarct’s Church Westminster.) 


A Volume of biennial Accounts of the Charchwardens, audited by 
the chief Parishioners, Each Acconnt is written on a quire of parch- 
ment, complete in itself: they vary considorably in size, but have been 
carefally bound in one Volume, and are in beautiful condition. The 
period incladed in this Volame is 1464 to 1508. The contents consist of 
—Receipts of Fees for Burials, Obits, &c—Rente—Legacies, and Gifts 
—Payments for Repaire—Salaries—Pew-rents—Collections—and other 
expenses. 

1474. 


“Compus Thome Frampton & Willi Stafford custod’ bonors & oma- 
mentors ecclie p’ocbial’ scé margarete Westm’ videl’t a xvij° die Maij 
A® regis Edwardi quarti post conq’m Angi’ quarto vequ xxij diem 
eiusdem” ° * * 

In the List of Fees for Burial is— 
“It™ rect de Oliver Cawston die sepult’ p’ iiij tapr’ viij d” 
Among the Miscellaneous Receipts for 1476— 


“Tt™ of a rewarde for a boke & a Chales lent to Sir 
Ric’ Wideuyle xxd" 
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1478. 


“ Here folowith Thaccompt of John Wycam and of Nicholas Wolles- 
croft Wardeins of the parisshe Charche of seynt margarete of Westm’ 
* © from the vij® day of the moneth of may in the yere of our 
lord god M*CCCC kxxviij * * * vnto the xvuye day of may in 
the yere of oar lord god M' CCCC lxxx” * ° 

In the List of Fees for Burial in the first year— 

“Tt™ the day of burying of William Caxton for ij torchis 

and fiij tapirs at a lowe masse xd” 

The amount paid does not appear large; but in a very long list of 
burial fees there are only four equal in amount, the common rate of fees 
being ij d, iiij d, or vj da. 


1480. 
The same Account. In the List of Fees for burial in the second 
year— 
“Tt™ the day of bureying of Jone large for ij tapirs iiijd” 
1481. 


The Andit at the end of the same Account is as follows :— 

“The whiche some of xxiij li. x8 vd ob. q® the forenide wardeyns 
haue paid and delyued in the falle Audite vato william Garard and 
William Hachet their Successours togeder w* the tresoures of and in the 
chirche aforeseid to them delyued in the begynnyng of this eccompte 
* © in the presence of John Randolf squyer Richard Vmfrey gen- 
tilman Thomas Burgeys John Kendall notary William Caxton * ° 
with other paryshyns” *° * 


1490-92, 


In the Account for the years 1490-2, among the Burial Fees for the 
first year— - 
“Ttem atte Bureyng of Mawde Caxston for torches ted tapres 
iijs ijd” 
In the second year— aie 
“Ttem atte Bareying of William Caxton for iiij torches vjs viijd” 
“Ttem for the belle atte same bureyng yd” 
Here we remark again that in both these cases the fees paid are con- 
siderably larger than asual. 
In the Accounts for 1496-8 among thr Legacies, and their prodace— 
“TIt™ receyued by the handes of William Ryolle for oone 
of thoo printed bokes that were bequothen to the 
Charche behove by William Caxston vjs viijd’’ 
“It™ receyued by the handes of the aaid William for a 
nother of the same printed Bokes called a legend vja iiijd” 
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“Ie by the hands of the parisshe prest for a nother of 
the eame legendes yjs viijd” 
At the end of the Acconnt— 
“ Memorand’ there remayneth in store to the said Chirch” 
“Tt in bokes called legendes of the bequest of William 
Caxton xiijd”’ 
Among the Payments at the end of the eame Accoant— 
“ It™ paide for a supper gevyn voto the Aaditours herynge 
and determenyng this accompt and to the newo 
Chirchwardeyns as it hath ben veed and accus- 
tamed here tofore xxe”’ 
In the Accounts for 1498-1500— 
“The Receites of Bookea called Legendes in the first yere of this 
accompte , , ae 
“ Fyrst Receyued of John Crosse for a prainted legende vs viijd” 
“Item Receiued for a nother legende solde in Weet- 


mynster halle ve viijd’’ 
“ Ttem Receiued of Willm geyfe for a nother of the same 

legendes ve viijd” 
“Tt™ receined of the said Willm Geyfe for a nother 

Legende ve viijd” 
“Ttem RB of Walter Marten for a nother legende vs xjd” 
In the second year of the eame acconnt— 
“ Item R. of William Geiffe for ij legendes printed xe itijd” 
“It™ R of Daniell aforge for a printed legende* ve xd” 
“Item BR of William Geiffe for a printed legende vs” 


“Memorand’ ther remayneth in store to the saide chirch” * * ® 

“Tt™ in bokes called Legendes of the bequest of William Caxton iij’’ 

In the Accounts for 1500-2 there are not entered any sales of 
“ Legends,” 

“Ther remayneth in store to the saide chirche” * *. * 

“ Item a prynted legende booke of. the bequeste of Will’m Cax 


ST. MARGARET’S RECORDS. 
GUILD OF OUR LADY; WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
(In the Vestry of St. Margaret's Church, Westminster). 

A Volume of triennial Accounts of the Fraternity of our Blessed 
Lady Assamption, beautifully written on vellum, and in excellent pre- 
servation. It includes the period between 1474 and 1522, and is of very 
great interest in illustrating the customs of that period. The earlier as 
well as the later Volamos are not known to exist. The following are the 
principal headings of the various Acconuts:—Arrears of Mombers— 
Rents received—Boquosts and Gifts—Receipts for Obits of Members— 
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Fees of new Membere—Rents paid—Payments of Salaries—Wages— 
Annuities to Almsmen and Women—Honse-repaire—Wax Candles, and 
other expenses, for the Shrine of our Lady in St, Margaret’s Charch— 
and Miscellaneous expenses, 


(24th June, 1474, to 24th Jane, 1477). 

The first Account is headed— 

“ This is thaccompte of maister William Thirleby henry marble gen- 
tilman and James Fytt maistres or Wardeyns chosen of the Frat’iite or 
gylde of oure blessed lady seint mary the virgyn wtin the p’issh chirch of 
ecint margaret of the towne of Westm in the shire of midd’ founded, that 
is to eny from the fest of Natiuite of ecint John Baptist in the yere of 
y® reigne of kyng Edward the iiij after the conquest xiiij voto the ssid 
fest of the Natinite of seint John the xvij™ yere of the reigne of the 
same kyng by three hole yeres as it p’ticulerly appiereth in p’cellez here 
folowyng that is to wete.” 


Under Payments of Rent in the same Account— 

“ Also the said late maistres charge themsilf w* a certeyn quite rent 
due by John Randolff of london mercer for a licence of Fre entre of 
comyng in and going out for his teintes thurgh the gate and an Alley 
called our lady Alley in the kynges Strete of the towne of westm’.”” 

In the name Acconnt, under “thentre of difies p’sones of new to the 
eaid frat’nite is“ John Caxston vje viijd.” 


Also among the Payments— 

“DiGers payments by the said late maisters for the said Fraternite 
¢ * * of the which thay axe to be allowed in this accompt.’’ 

“ Of the money by them paid to the wardeins of the Craft of mercery 
of london for certain quite rent going out of the tei’t in the p’isshe of 
Aldermarie Chirche of london at vs by the yere.” 

The Fraternity appear also to have held tenements in King Street, 
Westminster, at Kensington, and at Stroud. 


In the same Account, after the peyment of six priests’ ealaries— 

“Costes and p’celles allowed by the hole Brotherhode toward 
thexpences of the geiall fest in {ij yere of this accompt.” 

These “Costs and Parcels” occupy two full folio pages, and have 
yielded the following items -— 


“A tonn of wyne wi” 
“ Paide to John Drayton chief cok for his reward xxve"”’ 
“ Also for the hire of xxiiij doseyn of erthen pottes for 

ale & wyne ilij 8” 
“ Also for erthen pottes broken & wasted at the same fest vjs viijd’’ 
“ Also to ilij players for their labour xije xd” 


M 


4 Also to iij mynstrelles ixs xd” 

“ Aleo for the mete of dides of strangers xvjs” 

“ Also for russhes ije iiijd” 

“ Also poh tmass of sheng cuppes iije"’ 
» ° e 

« hloe ROG ae ea aa eel iiijd” 

“ Also for ix Turbutts xve ijd” 


In addition to scores of “ Capons, chekyns, gese, couyes, and pejones,” 
(pigeons), the chief “cok ” provided them with “ swannys ” and“ herons,”’ 
with all sorts of fish, including oysters and “ see pranys,” or prawns, with 
all kinds of meats and game, with jellies in “ix dosen gely disshes,” 
and with abundance of fruits. The quantity of ale, wine, and ypocras 
provided by the butler is marvellous, and one cannot wonder at the heavy 
entries for “ pottes and cappes broken, and wasted.” The Cook scems 
to have been paid mach more liberally than the Wardens, who had bat 
xxx 8 between them “ for their dilligence.” 


In the Accounts for 1490-8 are the Receipts of Rent from tenements, 
known as “The Maidenhead,” “The Sonne,” “ The Rose,” and “ The 
‘Wolstaple.” 

Also, under payment of Rent— 

“ For a certayn Quit rent paid ont of a litell teat in the wolstaple to 
the mair of the staple at xxd by the yere.” 

“ Also for a certain Quit rent paid oat of the Rents in 

Alderm’sy p’jeshe to John More Renter of the Mercers xvs” 


From “ Rymer’s Foedera.” Folio. London, 1710. Vol, XI. 536, 


(TRANSLATION.) 
CONCERNING THE TREATY OF BURGUNDY. 

The King to all whom it may concern, &c. Greeting. 

Be it known that 

Inasmach as determinate arrangements concerning the intercourse of 
merchandise between our subjects and the subjects of our well-beloved 
Consin the Dake of Barguody have in a sure form and manner been 
accorded and agreed to in times past and since that time often renewed, 

We, 

Wishing on our part to hold good and observe sach arrangements, 
and being well assured of the faithfulness and discretion of oar well- 
beloved subjects Richard Whetehill, Knight, and William Caxton, 

Do make, ordain and constitute, by these presents, the said Richard 
and William oar trne and accredited Ambassadors, Agents, Nuncios, 
and several Depaties ; 
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Giving and Granting to our said Ambassadors, Agents, Nuncics, and 
Deputies, and to either of them, fall power and authority and general as 
well as special commandment to meet, to enter into treaty and to com- 
manicate with our aforesaid Cousin or his Ambassadors, Agents, Nuncics, 
and Deputies delegated with sufficient powers for this purpose by our 
eaid Cousin, concerning aud npon the continuation and renewal of the 
aforesaid Intercourse, and, should occasion require, to make and conclude 
new arrangements, 

And to do and exercise all and singular other deeds which may be fit 
@ necessary, 

Promising, in good faith and on our kingly word, always to hold as 
ratified, acceptable, and binding, all and any the Acts and Deeds of our 
said Ambassadors, Agents, Nuncioe, and Deputies, or either of them, as 
aforesaid, which may be done, performed, or done by procaration, in the 
foregoing matters, or any portion thereof. 

As witness our band at Wycombe, this 20th day of October (1464). 


A SHEET OF PAPER IN THE NATIONAL RECORD OFFICE, 


The manvecript is— 

“To tharchedeacon of Westm’ that nowe is and for the tyme shalbe. 
We, Richard Fitz James, Almoner and Conunsaillor unto oure eouverain 
lord the King, and Richard Hatton, chaplayne and counsaillor voto our 
eaid souverain lord, groting in our Lord God everlasting. Aod whereas 
we, the said Richard and Richard, were appoynted, lymytted and assigned 
by our said souverain lord and the lordes of his most noble counaaill to 
examine, determyne and pacifie a certain variaunce deponding betwene 
Gerard Croppe of Westminster, tailloar, of the oone partie, and Eliza- 
beth, the doughter of William Caxton, wif to the said Gerard, of the othre 
partie; We, the vij daie of May, the xj yere of our said esouvernin 
Jord, had the eald parties before us in the Kingee Chapell within his 
palois of Westminster at this appoyntement and conclusion by theire both 
assentes and aggrementes :— That noon of theim, ne any othre for theim, 
shall frombensforth vexe, sue or trouble othre for any maner matier or 
canse theim concernying for matrimony betwix theim before had; and 
every of theim to lyve sole from othre, except that the eaid Gerard shall 
mowe fynde the mcanes to have the love and favour of the seid Elizabeth. 
For thaccomplisshment of which aggrement eithre of theim of their owne 
voluntarie willes bound theim sclf anto us by their faithes and trouthes, 
and never to varie from their said promyees. And thernpon the mid 
Gerard to bave of the bequest of William Caxton, the fadre of the eaid 
Elisabeth, xx" prynted legendes at xiijs iiijd a legend. And the said 
Gerard to delyver a general! acquitannce unto thexecatonrs of Williams 
Caxton, her said fadre, for their discharge in that behalf. And besides 
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thies premiseea both the mid perties ware aggreed before us to be bound, 
eche to othre, in Cli, by their dedes obligatorie with the condicions above 
wreten to performe alle the premisses. In wittencess whereof I, the anid 
Richard FiteJames, have to thies pressutas selts the soale of myn office. 
And , the said Richard Hatton, have setto my meal, and eithre of us 
sabacribed onr names with oure owns handes, the ax dais of May the 
x}* yers of the reigne of our sald sonverain Lord.” 


A 
DESCRIPTION OF BOOKS PRINTED 


1N 


TYPE No. 1. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


—-— 


bn, or QUINTERNION, means a section of five aheets folded together in 
half — 10 leaves = 20 pages. 

4n, or QUATERNION ~8 leaves @ 16 pages. 

38n, or TERNION =6 leaves = 12 pages, 

REcTO is the right-hand page of an open book. 

VERSO is the reverse, or tho left-hand page. 

A Drpecror is the name given to the small letter placed where the 
Iuminstor was intended to paint in a large initial. 


LIST OF BOOKS IN TYPE No. 1. 


ta 
1, The Recayell of the Histories of Troye : . 2474? 
2. Le Recneil des Histotres de Troyes = . ° 1476? 
8. The Game and Play of the Chess Moralised : 1475-76? 


4. Les fais et pronesses du noble et vaillant Chevalier Jason. 147-? 
5. Meditacions sar les Sept Peeanlmes penitenciaalx ; 1478? 


BOOKS PRINTED IN TYPE No. 1. 


—§e—— 


No. 1.—Tue ReovyELt oF THE Hierories or Troy. 
Translated 1469-71. Folto. Without Place or Date. 
(1474 ?). 


CottaTion.—Book J has fourteen 5% and one 4°=148 
leaves, of which the first is blank. Book JJ has nine 5™, one 
4", and one 8°=104 leaves. Book III has ten 5%=100 
leaves. Total 851 printed leaves and one blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—Type No.1 only. Lines 
of very uneven length; full lines measure 5 inches, but vary 
in different parts from 4} to 5} inches. 81 lines to a full 
page. Without signatures, catchwords, or numerals. Space 
is left, with a director, for 8 to 7-line initials, As may be 
seen by the collation, each book begins a fresh gathering, 
probably for the convenience of binding in three separate 
volumes. - 

Commencing the work with a blank leaf, Caxton’s preface 
follows, printed in red ink, and occupying the second. recto. 

The Text begins thus :— 


Ere begpnneth the bolume intituled and named 
) the tecupell of the historpes of Crwope/ composed 
and drawen out of Dpuerce bookes of latyn in 
to frensshe by the tpght venerable persone and wor- 
shipfull man . Raoul le fleure . preest and chapelayn 
onto the rpght noble glorpous and mpghtp prpnce in 
his tome Bhelip due of Wourgopne of Braband Ke 
Qn the pere of the Yncarnacion of our lory gov a thou- 
sand foure honderd sirty and foure / And translated 
and vrawen out of frenshe in to englisshe bp SMAillpam 
Caxton mercer of p* cyte of Rondon / at the comaudemet 
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of the right hoe mpghtp and bertuouse Brpncesse hys 
tedoubtpd lady. PMlargarete bp the grace of god . Bus 
chesse of Wourgopne of Botrpk of Braband &Xt/ 
AMAhiche sapd translacton and werke was begonne in 
Brugis in the Countee of Flaundres the fpret dap of 
marche the pete of the Yncarnacion of our said lord god 
a thousand foure hondetd sixty and epgbte / And ended 
and fpnpsshiv in the holp epte of Colen the . rir . dap of 
septembre the pere of our sapd lord god a thousand 
foure honderd sixty and eleven Sc. 


Anv on that other sive of this leet foloweth the prologe 


Caxton’s Prologue begins on the verso of the same leaf, 
with space for a 4-line initial W. 
Man J remembre that every man is bounden 
The firet book commences on the fifth recto, with spece for 
a 7-line initial W. The second begins on the 149th, and the 
third on the 258rd recto, the whole ending with some Latin 
rhymes on the 352nd recto, the verso being blank. 
Remakks.—No one speaking the English language can 
look at this patriarchal volume with indifference. Here, for 
the first time, our forefathers saw their language in print; 
and, could our interest in any way have been heightened, it 
would have been by knowing it to have been printed in our 
own instead of a foreign land. The history of its origin is 
shortly this. In the original French it was a favourite novel 
of the English and Bargundian courtiers, for, although nomi- 
nally an account of the Trojan wars, it is really a series of 
love ecenes mixed with mythology and knight-errantry. The 
manuscript translation made by Caxton for the Duchess of 
Burgundy, whoee court was at Bruges, having excited great 
interest, a demand arose for copies quicker than Caxton could 
supply them. The printing-press having been just established 
in that city by Colard Mansion, Caxton, whoee thoughts were 
now homewards, determined to use it as a means of multiply- 
ing his tranalation, and of learning at the same time a new trade 
which would support him on his return to England. This 
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he did at a great charge and expense, and then, having pro- 
cared a new fount of types and all the necessory material, 
came over to England and erected his prees at Westminster. 
Fortunately this work cannot be reckoned among 

rarities of Caxton’s press, as there are copies in the Briti 
Museum, Sion College, College of Physicians, London, at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and fourteen other libraries. The 
Duke of Devonshire gave £1060 10s. for a copy in 1812, the 
same copy having been purchased by the Duke of Roxburgh 
a few years previously for £50. 


No. 2.—LE REcuEIL pes Hisrorkes DE Troyes. Composé 
en Tan de grace 1464. Folko. Without Pronter’s 
Name, Place, or Date. (1476 ?). 


CoLLaTion.—Book I, twelve 5%==120 leaves, of which 
the first and last are blank. Book I, eight 5” and one 3°= 
86 leaves. Book ITI, eight 5%=80 leaves. Total, 284 
printed and two blank leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—Type No. 1 only is used. 
The lines for the greater part are spaced out to one length, 
being more even in this particular than the two English books 
in this type. A full page has $1 lines, without signatures, 
numerals, headlines, or catchwords. A space two to four lines 
in depth has been left at the commencement of each chapter 
for the insertion of an illuminated initial, a director being 
sometimes inserted. 

The Text, $1 lines to a page, which is divided into three 
books, begins thus on the second recto, after a blank leaf:— 

Cp commence le bolume GFntitule le recueil des histoires 
ve tropes Compose par veneradle homme taoul le frure 
prestre chappellain be men tresredoubte seigneur fAlonsei- 
gneur le Buc Bhelippe ve bourgoingue En lan de grace. 
mil. ceee. Lriiti. : 
and ends on the 286th verso. 


antiphe’ le mop estori’ le op prothenor et le rep obtome’. 
* 3° @yplicit::- 
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Remarxs.—The history of the Trojan War, a favourite 
subject for several centuries with European writers, was the 
foundation of numerous romances. Of these the chief were 
the apocryphal history by Dares Phrygius, a Trojan priest, 
celebrated by Homer; the account of the same war by Dictys 
Cretensis, a supposititious historian; and the History of the 
Siege of Troy by Guido of Colonna, a native of Messina in 
Sicily, who wrote in the thirteenth century. The rise of 
these histories, their growth under the editorial care of 
successive scribes, the incorporation of incidents from other 
romances, and their final development in the compilation of 
“Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye,” form a curious and 
typical example of this class of literature. According to 
the unanimous testimony of all printed editions and all 
manuscripts of the complete work, “Le Recueil” was the 
composition of Raoul Lefevre, chaplain and secretary to 
Philippe le Bon, Duke of Burgundy: but in a manuscript 
copy of this work in the National Library, Paris, the first two 
books are attributed to Guillaume Fillastre. And this is 
remarkable—that Lefevre succeeded Fillastre (who was 8 
voluminous author) in the office of secretary to the duke. 
Probably, finding his predecessor's history unfinished, he took 
it up, and, after adding Book III, issued the whole under his 
own name. In that age a similar course was by no means 
uncommon, nor was it an infringement of any recognised 
literary ‘right ; we can hardly, therefore, with M. Paris, call 
it (even if true) “une grande fraude literaire.” On the other 
hand, several copies were issued with the name of Lefevre 
while Fillastre was yet living, and Caxton, who was contem- | 
porary with both writers, ascribes the whole work to Lefevre. 
Nor is there any noticeable variation in style between the two 
portions, as might be expected if tomposed by two authors; 
indeed the etyle of “ Le Recueil” is the same as that of “ Les 
fais du Jason,” an acknowledged work of Lefevre. 

Steevens asserts that Shakspere derived the greater por- 
tion of his materials for the play of “Troilus and Cressida” 
from Lydgate’s metrical composition, “The last destruction 
of Troy ;” but Douce, in his “ Iustrations,” is far nearer the 
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trath in tracing the incidents employed by our great poet to 
Caxton’s translation of “ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye.” 
The latter was popular, and frequently reprinted long after 
Lydgate’s laboured metre had become antiquated. 

There is a perfect copy in the British Museum, besides a 
“large fragment. The National Library, Paris, has a copy, 
and four others are in private libraries. A fragment of eight 
leaves was purchased some years ago by a bookeeller, and 
made into four thick volumes, each volume having two 
printed leaves with a hundred blank leaves on each side. . 
These were all disposed of as specimens to lie open in the 
show-cases of museums. 


No. 8.—THE Game AND PLAY OF THE CuEss MORALISED. 
(Translated 1475). First Edition. Folio, Without 
Printer’s Name, Place, or Date. (1475-76?) 


CoLLATION.—Eight 4™ and one 5°=74 leaves, of which 
the Ist and 74th are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is only one type, 
No, 1, used throughout the work. The lines are not spaced 
out; the longest measure 5 inches; a full page has 81 lines, 
Without title-page, signatures, numerals, or catchwords. 

The volume commences with a blank leaf, and on the 
second recto is Caxton’s prologue, space being left for a 2-line 
initial, without director. 

The Text begins thus :— 


@ the right noble/ right excellent & bettuous prince 

George vuc of Clarence Erl of WMarwpk and of 
salisbucpe/ grete chambetlapn of Englond & leutenant 
of Frelond olvest broder of Eynge Edward by the grace 
of god kpnge of England and of frauce / pout most 
Humble seruant william Carton amonge other of pour 
setuantes sendes unto pow peas . helthe . Fone anvd bicte- 
rpe bpon pout Enempes / Right highe pupssant and 


The Text ends on the 78rd recto, 
And sende pow thaccomplisshement of pour bye nodle. 
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Gopeus and vertuous vesics Amen :/: Fynpsshld the 
last Dap of marche the pet of our lord god . a . thousand 
foure honverd and Lrritii.*.:.:.°. 


_ The 74th leaf is blank. 

Remanks.—“ Fynysshid the last day of Marche the yer of 
oure lord god a thonsand foure honderd and Ixxiiii.” The word 
“fynyashed ” has doubtless the same signification here as in 
the epilogue to the second book of Carton’s translation of the 
Histories of Troy, “begonne in Brugia, contynued in Geant, 
and /inyeshed in Coleyn,” which evidently refers to the trans- 
lation only. The date, 1476-76, has been affixed, because in the 
Low Countries at that time the year commenced on Easter- 
day ; this in 1474 fell on April 10th, thus giving, as the day 
of the conclusion of the translation, 81st March, 1475, the 
eame year being the earliest possible period of its appearance 
as a printed book. 

The literary history of the “ Game and Play of the Chess” 
does not appear to have hitherto received that attention which 
is its due. Before 1285, Agidius Colonna had composed 
his renowned work entitled “ De regimine principum,” which 
treats of self-government, domestic government, and national 
government. The “Liber de ludo Scachorum” of J. de 
Cessolis appears to have been based upon this work, ita chief 
originality being the representation of the several stations 
and duties of life by the pieces used in chess, About the 
middle of the fifteenth century two distinct French versions 
were made. The earlier was probably that by Jean Faron, 
in 1847, who translated it literally from the original Latin. 
About the same time sppeared the favourite and standard 
work of Jehan de Vignay, who took great liberties with the 
text, and added many stories and fables. Both these men were 
of the order of Preaching Friars, and seem to have worked 
quite independently of one another. Caxton’s edition was 
principally from the version of Jehan de Vignay, to whom he 
gives the title of “an excellent Doctor of Divinity, of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John’s of Jerusalem,” which is 
remarkable, as in his preface Jean de Vignay styles himeelf 
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“ hospitaller de l’ordre de haut pas,” and he is so termed in 
all the manuscripts, On comparing the English and the two 
French versions, it is evident that Caxton must have been 
well acquainted with both. His prologue addressed to the 
Duke of Clarence contains, nominis mutatis, the whole of 
Jean de Vignay’s dedication to Prince John of France; while 
Chapters I and III are taken entirely from the translation of 
Jean Faron. The remainder of the book is from the ver- 
sion of Jehan de Vignay, with one or two special insertions 
evidently from the pen of Caxton himself. 

_- To show the curious way in which Caxton adopted and 
adapted while translating, the dedication to the Duke of 
Clarence, hitherto considered as his own composition, is here 
given side by side with its French original. 


Caxton’s PROLOGUETO“ THB PROLOGUE OF JEAN DE VIG- 
GaME AND PLAY OF THE 
Cues.” NAY TO HIS FRENCH TRANS- 


TO the right noble/right LATION (A.D. 1860) OF THE 
excellent & vertuous prince 
George duc of Clarence Erle 
of warwyk and of/salisburye / 
grete chamberlayn of Eng- 
lond & leutenant of Irelond 
oldest broder of kynge Ed- 
ward by the grace of god 
kynge of England and of 
fraiice / your most humble 
seruant william Caxton a- 
monge other of your sernantes 


“ Lupus Saccorum” or J. 
DE CESsOLI8. 

A Tres noble & excellent 

prince Jehan de france 


duc de normendie & auiane 


filz de philfpe par la grace de 


sendes vnto yow peas. helthe. 
Toye and victorye vpon your 
Enemyes / Right highe puays- 
sant and redoubted prynce / 
For as moche as I haue vn- 
derstand and knowe/that ye 
are enclined ynto the comyn 
wele of the kynge our said 


dien Roy de france . Frere 
Jehan de vignay vostre petit 
Religieux entre les autres de 
vostre seignoire / paix sante 


Joie & victoire sur vos en- 
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saueryn lord . his nobles lordes 
and comyn peple of his noble 
royame of Engiond / and that 
ye sawe gladly the Inhabitans 
of the same enformed in good . 
vertuous . proufiitable and 
honeste maners . Jn whichs 
your noble persone wyth 
guydyng of your hows ha- 
boundeth / gyayng light and 
ensample vnto all other / 
Therfore I hane put me in 
denour to translate a lityll 
book late comen in to myn 
handes out of frensh in to 
englisshe / Jn which I fynde 
thanctorites . dictees . and sto- 
ries of auncient Doctours phi- 
loeophes poetes and of other 
wyse men whiche been re- 
counted & applied vnto the 
moralite of the publique wele 
as well of the nobles as of the 
comyn peple after the game 
and playe of the chesse / 
whiche booke right puyesant 
and redoubtid lord I haue 
made in the name and ynder 
the shadewe of your noble 
protection / not presamyng to 
correcte or empoigne ony 
thynge syenst your noblease / 
For god be thankyd your 
excellent renome shyneth as 
well in strange regions as 
with in the royame of england 
gloriously vnto your honour 
and lande / whiche god mul- 
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nemis . Treschier & redoubte 
seign’/ pour ce que Jay en- 
tendn et scay que vous vees 
& oues volentiers choses pro- 
ffitables & honestes et qui 
tendent alinformacion de bon- 
nes meurs ay Je mis vn petit 
liuret de latin en francois le 
quel mest venus a la main 
nouuellement /ou quel plus- 
sieurs auctorites et dis de 
docteurs & de philosophes & 
de poetes & des anciens sages / 
sont Racontez & sont appli- 
quiez a la moralite des nobles 


‘hommes et des gens de peuple 


selon le gien des eschez le 
quel liure Tres puissant et 
tres redoubte seigneur jay fait 
ou nom & soubz vmbre de 
chose 


vous pour laquelle 


treachr seign' Je vous suppli 
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teplye and encrece But to 
thentent that other of what 
estate or degre he or they 
stande in.may see in this 
sayd lityll book/yf they 
gouerned them self as they 
ought to doo/wherfor my 
right dere redoubted lord I 
Trequyre & supplye your good 
grace not to desdaygne to 
reaseyue this lityll sayd book 
in gree and thanke/as well 
of me your humble and vn- 
knowen seruant as of a better 
and gretter man than I am / 
For the right good wylle that 
I haue had to make this lityll 
werk in the best wyse I can / 
ought to be reputed for the 
sayte and dede / And for more 
clerely to procede in this sayd 
book I haue ordeyned that 
the chapitres ben sette in the 
begynnynge to thende that 
ye may see more playnly the 
mater wherof the book treteth 
&e 


& requier de bonne vonlente 
de cuer que il vo® daigne 
plaire a recenoir ce liure en 
gre aussi bien que de vn 
greign’ maistre de moy /car 
la tres bonne voulente que 
Jay de mielx faire se je poucie 
me doit eatre reputee pour le 
fait / Et po" plas elerement 
proceder en ceste ouure/ Jay 
ordene que les chappitres du 
liure soient escrips & mis au 
commencement afin de veoir 
plus plainement la matiere de 


quoy le dit liure p’ole. 


Before concluding this article we must give an interpola- 
tion of the text which has real interest as showing Caxton’s 
feelings towards “men of law.” His author is regretting the 
conduct of some lawyers of Rome and Italy, and Caxton adds 
with a natural barst of indignation, which suggests that per- 
sonal experience had something to do with it :— 

“ Alas! and in England what hort do the advocates, men 
of law, and attorneys of court to the common people of the 
royaume, as well in the spiritual law as in the temporal: how 
tarn they the law and statutes at their pleasure; how eat 
they the people, how impoverish they the community. I 
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suppose that in all Christendom are not #0 many pleaders, 
attorneys, and men of the law as be in England only, for if 
they were numbered all that long to the courts of the Chan- 
cery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Receipt and 
Hall, and the bag-bearers of the same, it should amount to a 
great multitude. And how all these live and of whom, if it 
should not be uttered and told it should not be believed. For 
they extend to their singular weal and profit and not to the 
common.” 

There are ten copies known of this book, of which two are 
in the British Museum, one at Orford, one at Cambridge, and 
six in private libraries. 


No. 4.—Les FAls ET PROUESSES DU NOBLE BT VAILLANT 
CHEVALIER Jason. Folio. Without Printer’s Name, 
Place, or Date. (147-? 


CoLLATION.—Sixteen 4™ and one 8"=184 leaves, of which 
the first and last two are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page 
nor colophon. The type used is No. 1 only. The great 
majority of the lines are fully spaced out, agreeing in this 
respect more with the French editions of “ Le Recueil” and 
the “Psanlmes” than the English “Recayell” and the “Chess 
Book.” Full lines measure 5 and 5,4, inches; $1 lines to a 
page. Without signatures, numerals, head-lincs, or catch- 
words. 

A blank leaf commences the book; at the head of the 
succeeding recto, with space for a 4-line initial, and director. 
The Text begins thus :— 

Lt Gl gallee de mon engin flotant na pas long 
temps en la parfondeur des mets Bu pluseurs 
anciennes histoires ainsi comme Je voulsie mes 
nee Mon experit en port de repos / soudainement 

SAPPAru au pres ve mop be nef conduitte par bng homme 

The text ends on the verso of the 13ist printed leaf :— 


ant a mon Deuant dit tresredoudte Seigneur / Et atous ceulr 
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qui le contenu de ce present bolume liront . ou orcont lite . 

quil leur plaise be grace excuser autant que mon petit et ru 

Be engin na sceu touchier ne peu comprendre &e * : . 
Srplicit 

The existence of this edition was first made known in 
England by a letter from M. Van Praet to Dr. Dibdin, who 
sent an account of it to the “@entleman’s Magazine” for 
July, 1812. 

Remarks.—All the books printed with these types are 
traced to Mansion, either alone or assisted by Carton. In 
this work and the “ Meditacions,” the even length of the lines 
proves them to be later productions than those in which the 
lines are more uneven ; and this is plain evidence that if these 
‘two works were printed by Mansion (as doubtless they were) 
it must have been after 1478, the year in which he adopted 
the plan of even lines; but if we attribute them to Caxton, 
we must suppose him to have forsaken his own establishment 
at the Red-pale, in or after the year 1480 (being the period 
when he firet adopted the practice of making his lines of an 
even length) for the purpose of printing abroad what he had 
every facility for printing at home. 

Only three copies of this scarce book have been as yet 
discovered. A magnificent one is at Eton College, another 
in the National Library, Paris, which, when purchased in 
1808, was bound up with “Le Quadrilognue,” a work printed 
by Colard Mansion in 1478, and a third in the Library of the 
Arsenal, Paris. 


No. 5.—MEDITACIONS 8UR LES SEPT PsEAULMES PENITEN- 
ouuLx. Folo. Without Printer’s Name, Place, or 
Date, (1478 ?) : 


CoLLaTIon.—Three 4"° and one 5"°=84 leavea, of which 
the lest only is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The only type used is No.1. The lines are for the most part 
folly spaced ont, though now and then there is a deficiency in 
this respect, which only occurs, however, on the verso of the 
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folios, the recto throughout being fully spaced. This pecu- 
liarity is observable to s greater or less extent in all the 
French books printed in this type. The full lines measure 
5 inches, and 81 lines make a fall page. There are no signa- 
tures, folios, nor catchwords. 

The text begins on the firet recto,— 


A brape penitance est comme aucune eschielle 
l par laquelle lomme pecheur qui selon la parabole 
de leuuangille vescendp de Pherusalem en PFderico 
wmonta de techiel be Pherico en Pherusalem / cest adision de 


And ends on the 88rd verso, with a fall page, followed by a 
blank leaf,— 


exultacion de leease expirituelle / Puis encores sil te plaist- 
me Donne que par ce septenuaire der pseaulmes de peniten= 
te lesquel; correspondent aur sept affect; de lomme prins 
pout les sept degre; de leachielle be penitence Fe puisse mo 
tet et patuenit atop en cette tant gloricuss cite be Pherusa- 
lem en laquelle tu babites et te offric auec les sains et be- 
neurez le sacrifice de loenge sans fin/: APMEN 


REMABKS.—This work is a translation from the original 
Latin of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, entitled “ Meditacions Circa 
Septem Psalmos Penitentiales.” It was composed about the 
end of the fourteenth century, and translated shortly after 
into French, but by whom is uncertain, although from the 
style it is supposed by several of his biographers to have been 
from the pen of the Cardinal himself. The Commentary on 
the Penitential Psalms, printed by Wynken de Worde was 
composed by Bishop Alcock, and has nothing in common with 
this. 

In all typographical particulars this work agrees with the 
French edition of “Jason,” already described, and there is 
little doubt was printed by Colard Mansion at Bruges, about 
1478. 

The only Exisrin@ Copy at present known was Gissoventd 
in the General Library of the British Museum, in 1841, by 
Mr. J. Winter Jones, bound up with “ Les Quatre Derrenieres 
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Choses.” It is perfect, in an excellent state of preservation, 
clean, and free from all disfigurements, It hag the final blank 
leaf, the verso of which is covered with quotations in the 
handwriting of the fifteenth century. These quotations are 
extended over the first recto (which is also a blank) of the 
book mentioned above as being bound up with it, proving 
that they were bound together soon after printing. For an 
article on both works, from the pen of Mr. Jones, see 
“ Archselogia,” vol. xxxi, page 412. 
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—— 
6. Les Quatre Derrenieres Choees : C . 1476? 
7. The History of Jason . ‘ : 1477 ? 
8. The Dictes and ee First Edition = : « qT 
9 Hore * ° : 1478? 
10, The Canterbury "Tales. ” Fire Edition . - . 1478? 
11. The Moral Proverbs of Christine . : . 1478 
12, Propositio Johannis Russell : < : 1478? 
18 Stans poer ad Mensam . . : ente 1479 
14, Parvos Catho, First Edition . A - ante 1479 
16, Ditto Second Edition ° " , ante 1479 
16. The Horse, the Sheep, and the Ghoos. First Edition ante 1479 
17, Ditto ditto Second Edition ante 1479 
18. Infancia Selvatoris : - ~~. @ate 1479 
19. The Temple of Glass . . - ante 1479 
20. The Chorle and the Bird. First Rdition : ante 1479 
31. ~~ Ditto ditto Second Edition . - ante 1479 
22. The Temple of Brass, or the Parliament of Fowls ante 1477 
28. The Book of Courtesy. First Edition : . ante 1479 
24. Qneen Anelida : : : ante 1479 
26. Boethius : s - é - . ante 1479 
26. Corydale .. : - 1479 
27. Fratris Laar. Gulieimi de Seona Margarita . 1479-10? 
28, The Dictes and Sayings. Second Edition : . 1480? 
29. Indulgence . 4 1480 
80. Parvus et Magnus Chato. Third Edition - . 1481? 
81. The Mirrour of the World, First Edition . - 1481? 
82, Reynard the Fox. First Edition . : . - 1431 
88. Tally of Old Age ° . < : 1481 
84. The Game and Playe of the Cheeee, Second Edition . 1481? 
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——— 


No. 6.—LES QUATRE DERRENIERES OHOSES ADVENIR. 
Folio. Without Printers Name, Date, or Place. 
(1476?) 

CoLLATION.—Nine 4*%=72 leaves, of which the first only 
is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—Type No. 2 only is used. 
The lines are of very irregular length, 28 to a pege. With- 
out signatures, folios, or catchwords. Commencing with a 
blank leaf, the table follows on the second recto, the first 
three lines being in red ink. 

The text begins :— 

Ce present traictie est diuise en quatre parties principa 
les : Desquelles chascune contient trois autres singuli , 
Tes parties en la fourme qui sensuit ; 


and ends on 72nd verso :— 


quil; pourucissent aur choses derrenieres ; dont la frequete 
memoire et recorvacion Rapelle ves pechier a culpe aur ber 
tus et conferme en bounes oeuures / par quop on paruient a 
la gloice eternelle Amen 

Explicit liber de 

quatour Nouissimis 

An important typographical peculiarity in this work is 

the mode in which the printer has employed red ink for the 
title-lines or chapters. The modus operands and how the red 
ink overlies the black, is explained at p. 52, ante. This curious 
and primitive practice is not seen in any books except that 
under notice, and those printed by Colard Mansion of Bruges. 
Another typographical characteristic which intimately con- 
necte this book with those printed in Type No. 1 is the exist- 
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ence of two small holes on the outer margin of each leaf, 
made by points in use by the preasman. These, it should be 
noticed, occur in all the works for which type No. 1 was used, 
but none, except the present, printed with type No. 2, nor 
indeed in any Engliah printed books. Again, we find among 
the undoubted first issues of the press at Westminster that 
the books in folio, such as “The Life of Jason,” “ Dictes,” 
“Canterbury Tales,” “Cordyale,” &c., have all 29 lines to the 
page, while “Les quatre derrenieres choees” has but 28. 
On taking, however, the actual measurement, it will be seen 
that the depth of the page is exactly the same as in the type 
No. 1 books. Evidence has been already produced to show 
that the five books in type No. 1 were printed in Bruges by 
Colard Mansion alone, or aasisted by Caxton ; and to the same 
source we have no hesitation in ascribing “Lea quatre der- 
renieres choses.” . 

Remares.—The title, “De quatuor novissimis,” was 
applied to many religious treatises of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; and 80 many Latin manuscripts of distinct 
works have come down to us that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them: nor were the early printed editions leas nome- 
rons, Hain, in his “ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” giving 
the titles of twenty-one editions printed in the fifteenth cen- 
tary. They all agree, however, in one particular, viz.—that 
no copy gives the name of its author. The Latin original of 
one work on this subject is attributed to “ Denis de Leewis, 
natif de Rikel,” who died in 1471: it was printed at Antwerp 
about 1486. But the Latin original of this particular version 
is given to Gerardus & Vliedenhoven, of which Mr. Holtrop 
gives an acoount of three editions. There is a fourth in the 
University Library, Cambridge, besides which there are four 
Dutch editions. Early French anonymous versions were also 
very numerous, and it is fortunate that a manuscript in the 
Royal Library, Brussels, has preserved the name of the author 
to whom we are indebted for the present translation. It 
bears the following colophon: “Cy fine le traittie des quatre 
dernieres choses, translaté de latin en francois par Jo. Mielot 
Yan de grace mil cece liij.” 
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Philippe le Bon, as is well known, employed many secre- 
taries for the purpose of adding to the treasures of his library 
by tranalations, collations, commentaries, &c. In this way 
were employed Guy d’Angers, David Aubert, de Headin, 
Drom Ducrot, de Dijon, and others. They brought into use 
that peculiar etyle of writing termed “ grosse bAtarde,” which, 
at a later date, Colard. Mansion took as a pattern for his 
types. Among the duke’s secretaries, one of the most inde- 
fatigable was Jean Mielot. He united in himself the quali- 
fications of author, translator, and ecribe, as he lets us know 
in the manuscript, “Traité de vieillesse et de jeuncase,” now 
in the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

The only Existine Copy known of this edition was dis- 
covered by Mr. J. Winter Jones while re-cataloguing a 
portion of the old royal library in the British Museum. It 
was bound in the same volume as the “ Meditacions,” already 
described at page 177, to which the reader in referred for 
farther particulars. 


No. 7.—THe History or Jason. Folio. Without Printer’s 
Name, Place, or Date. (14772). 

CoLLaTion.— Eighteen 4” and one 8°=150 leaves, of 
which the firet is blank. 

TypoGRaPHicaL PagticuLars.—There is no title. The 
only type used is No. 2. The lines are very uneven in 
length, the longest measuring 5 inches. A fall page has 29 
linea, Without signatures, folios, or catchwords. Space is 
left at the commencemeut of chapters for the insertion of a 
2-line initial, with director. 

The Text begins thus, on the second recto, the first leaf 
being blank :— 
€  @r asmoche as late bp the comaudement of the right 

Hype Sx noble princesse mp right revoubted lady / Aly 
laby FBlargarete bp the grace of god Duchesse of Bour- 
and ends on the 149th verso, 
among the most worthy ‘And after this present life cu- 
lasting life in beuen who grant him & bs that boughte bs 
with bis bloove blesspd Fhus Amen 
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Remagxs.—As already noticed when treating of the 
original French version of “Jason,” its compiler was Raoul 
Lefevre, secretary to the Duke of Burgundy, and while in the 
service of the duchess, it seems most probable that Caxton 
became possessed of a copy. The date of imprint has been 
generally attributed by bibliographers to the year 1475, but 
this ia, I think, too early. The features of Caxton’s history 
about that time seem to point to 1476-77 as the date of his 
settlement in England; and November 18th, 1477, is, as we 
know, the day on which the printing of “ Dictes” was finished. 
Now the typographical appearance of “Jason” proves it to 
have been one of the very earliest prodacts of the West- 
minster press; and Caxton’s remarks in the prologue to 
“Golden Legend,” show the translation to have followed 
“The Recuyell” and “Chess Book.” The evidence, there- 
fore, seems to point to a date immediately preceding “ Dictes” 
or the early part of 1477, when the young prince, to whom it 
was dedicated, would be six years old, and much more likely 
to make use of the work than if presented to him two years 
earlier. 

Gerard Leeu, at Antwerp, reprinted this English text in 
1492, a fact noticed thus by Gerard Legh in “The Accidence 
of Armory,” 1576—“ The History of Jason, which was trans- 
lated out of Frenche, and printed at Andwarpe by one of my 
name.” 

Of the six known copies there is one in the British 
Museum, one in the Bodleian, and four in private libraries. 


No. 8—Tuxe Diores anp SayInGs oF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
Folio. “ Enprynted by me William Cazton at West- 
mastre.” 1477. Fsrst Edition; without Colophon. 


CoLLaTION.—Nine 4™ and one 8°=78 leaves, of which 
the first and two last are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
Only type No. 2 is used. The lines are of very uneven length, 
the longest measuring 5 inches; 29 lines to a full page. 
Without folios, catchwords, or signatures. Space is left at 
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the beginning of chapters for the insertion of 8-line initials, 
with director. 

Oommencing with a blank leaf, Earl Rivera’s prologue 
follows. 

The Text begins thus, on the second recto :— 


Fhere it is so that cuerp humayn Creature by the 
w sufftance of our lord god is born & ordeigned to 

be subgette and thral bnto the stormes of fortune 
Anvd so in diuerse S many sondrp wyses man is perpler- 


The work concludes on the verso of the 78rd folio at foot, 
and is followed on the 74th recto by Caxton’s epilogue and 
additions, commencing with space for 8-line initial. 

Gre endeth the book named the dictes ot sanengis 
b of the philosophres enprpnted bp me william 

Carton at westmestre the pete of our lot > fA - 
CECE * Arrbij > UAhiche book is late translated out of 


The Text ends on the 76th verso, with a short page of 
aixteen lines— 
posicion in this worly; And after thps Ipf to Ipue euer- 
lastynglp in heuen Amen 

Et sic est finis .-.- 

RemarKs.—This book is remarkable as being the first 
which bears a plain statement of the place and time of its 
execution. It is thought by some to be really the first book 
printed in England. A few of the quarto pieces may perhaps 
bave preceded it, but there is none that can be proved of 
earlier workmanship; and if, as there seems good reason for 
supposing, Caxton did not settle at Westminster before 
1476-77, he would not have had time to produce much. 

The history of the English translation of this work is 
interesting. It appears that Earl Rivers, moved thereto by a 
remembrance of relief from many worldly adversities, deter- 
mined to pay his vows at the shrine of St. James of Com- 
postella. In the British Museum (C. 18. ¢. 2) is “ An Abbre- 
viation of the graces and indulgences which Alexader vj 
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granteth to all true believing people of every sexe or com- 
munitie of the grete hospytall of Saynt James of Cépostella.” 
This ehrine hed been for many years the favourite resort of 
those who intended a short pilgrimage. Many ships, and 
those of the largest burthen, were engaged in this passenger 
traffic, the chief port of embarkation being Southampton. 
Thence in the year 1478 the earl sailed, and while on the 
voyage Lewis de Bretaylles, a Gascon knight celebrated for 
his great prowess, at the court of Edward IV, showed the 
earl a copy, in French, of “ Les dits moraux des philosophes,” 
with which Lord Rivers was greatly delighted, retaining it 
for more intimate perusal. On his return to England, in the 
same year, the king sppointed him one of the governors of 
the Prince of Wales; and now, having more leisure, the earl 
began a translation of the work into English, which, however, 
notwithstanding the assistance of an earlier translation by 
Scrope, occupied him some years, supposing it to be com- 
pleted only a short time previously to its being printed in 
1477, Earl Rivers evidently had a good opinion of Caxton’s 
literary abilities, for he requested him “to oversee” his trans- 
lation before printing it, and the result was the addition of a 
chapter “towching wymmen,” introduced by a very character- 
istic prologue from Caxton’s own pen. This prologue is 
replete with a qniet humour, which reveals to us more of 
Caxton’s real disposition than all his other writings. It 
proves also the intimate terms which must have existed 
between Lord Rivers and himeelf. 

We inay infer from this, the first edition, had a rapid sale, 
as about 1481 a second edition (described further on) was 
produced in the same type, and page for page, the same as 
the original. 

There is an oft-quoted but much overrated manuscript of 
this translation in the Archiepiscopal Palace, Lambeth. It 
is on vellum, and has one inconsiderable illumination, famous 
only on account of giving the sole representation known of 
Edward V. Earl Rivers is presenting a copy on bended 
knes (probably this very one) to the prince, who is seated on 
his throne. By the earl’s side is pourtrayed an ecolesiastic 
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with shaven crown, probably “Haywarde,” whose name 
appears at the end of the volume as the writer. We may 
suppose the earl to be in the act of reciting the metrical 
prologue which appears at the commencement, and the first 
five lines of which are— 

This boke late translate here in sight 

By Anthony Earl (craswre) that vertuceax knyght 

Please it to accepte to youre noble grace 

Aad at youre conueniens leysoure and spece 

It to see reede and vnderstonde 

The writing is the usual secretary hand of the fifteenth 
century, and the date of transcription, as given in the colo- 
phon, is December 29th, 1477, or about six weeks after the 
publication of Caxton’s printed edition, of which it is a ver- 
betim copy, with the addition of the metrical prologue already 
noticed, and the following paragraph which precedes Caxton’s 
prologue to the chapter on women—“ And suffice you with 
the translation of the sayinges of thes Philosophres, And one 
William Caxton atte desire of my lorde Ryuers / emprinted 
many bokes after the tonour and forme of this boke / whiche 
Willm saide as foloweth :” then comes Caxton’s chapter. 

A different and somewhat earlier translation is in the Ma, 
department of the British Museum (Harl. 2266), “late trans- 
latyd out of frensh tung in to englysh the yer of our lord 
M coco 1 to John Fostalf knyght for his contemplacion and 
solas by Stevyn Scrope squyer eonne in law to the seide Foe- 
talle.” Literary taste is not often associated with the name 
of Sir John Falstaff. 

Thirteen copies of this edition are known—Two in the 
British Museum, one at Cambridge, and the remainder in 
private libraries. The Rev. T. Corser’s copy, sold in 1868, 
wanting three leaves, sold for £110. 


No. 9.—Fra@mMEnt oF A “Hons.” Octavo. Without 
Printer’s Name, Place, or Date. (1478?) 
Foor leaves only. Type No. 2. Lines very uneven in 


length, the longest measuring 2} inches; twelve lines to a 
fall page. Without signatures, catchwords, or numerals, 
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From the small portion remaining of the original work, 
it is impoasible to state with sccuracy under what par- 
ticular class of service-books it should be ranged. To all 
appearance it is part of a-primer, or “Hore secundum 
consuetudinem Anglis ;” though its diminutive size renders 
it improbable that it contained, as well as the Hours, the 
Litany, the Vigils of the Dead, and all the miscellaneous 
. prayers usually found in this class of books. The above 
fragment will be found to include the following portions of 
Suffragia at Lauds :—St. Thomas of Canterbury (the last few 
words only), St. Nicholas, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Katha- 
rine, St. Margaret; after which, in the four leaves that are 
wanting, there is room for All Saints, the Prayer for Peace, 
the Versicle and Response, Benedicamus domino, Deo gracias, 
and the commencement of the Suffragia of the Three Kings, 
the rest thereof occupying, as above, the head of the second 
portion of the fragment. Then follow the Suffragia of St. 
Barbara and the concluding verse Benedicam’ diio Deo ga, 
with which the service ends. On comparing this with the 
Hore of the same period it will be seen that these prayers 
always occur at the end of Lands, and are peculiar in their 
order to the English Church, with the exception of the Three 
Kings and St. Barbara, which, in this sequence, are peculiar 
to this fragment. Snuffragia of the Three Kings, and of 8t. 
Barbara, are found amongst the miscellaneous commemora- 
tions in’ most of the English primers; but those of St. 
Barbara, as found in this fragment, differ altogether from 
those which occar elsewhere. The evidence which a perfect 
volume might afford being wanting, the following suggestion, 
by Mr. Bradshaw, of Cambridge, is offered :-—It is well known 
that the Esterlings were a thriving and influential corporation 
in Caxton’s time, consisting of German merchante from the 
City of Cologne and the other towns in the Hanseatic League, 
and occupying the Steel Yard in Cannon Street as their 
London residence, with All Hallows the Great as their parish 
church, and St. Barbara as their patron saint. Now in their 
accustomed service, comprising Matins and Lends, the Suf- 
frages of the Three Kings of Cologne, which, as already 
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remarked, do not commonly ocour at those hours, would be 
most appropriate, not on account of the name so much as the 
subject of the prayer, which is for success in trade, and for 
peace and health in travelling ;—“ concede propitius... . . 
ut itinere quo ituri sumus, celebritate, letitid, gratia et pace, 
ad loca destinata in pace et salute et negotio bene peracto 
cum omne prosperitate, salvi et sani redire valeamus.” This 
alone proves very little; but when we find that the next suf- 
frages are those of 8t. Barbara, whose name never occurs in 
the English Lends, but to whom the Eaterlings prayed as 
their patron gaint, it becomes probable that the fragment 
before us was part of an Anglican primer (or Hore), with 
additional prayers, for their especial use. And if these 
German merchants, in whose country the typographic art 
had made great progress, wished to have this, their daily 
service, printed, to whom could they go but to Carton, the 
only printer then in England. 

Should this view be correct it considerably increases the 
bibliographical value of the fragment, which is otherwise of 
great interest as being, in all probability, the earliest English- 
printed service in existence, and which, from the unevenness 
in the printing and the early types, must have been one of 
the first prodacts of the Westminster press. 

The fragment on which the foregoing remarks have been 
founded is in the Bodleian Library (Douce Fragments). 
When originally extracted from an eld book-cover it formed 
a half-sheet, but now two quarters. 


No. 10.—Cuaucer’s CanTeERBURY TaLEes. Folio. Sine 
ulla nota. Ferst Edition. (1478?) 


CoLLaTION.—Forty 4™, one 8", one 5°, one 8", one 5°, 
one 8°, one 5°, and one 2°, making together 372 leaves, of 
which the first only is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The only type used is No. 2. The lines in the prose portions 
are very unevenly spaced, but the longest measure 5 inches ; 
29 lines to a fall page. Without folios, signatures, or catch- 
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words. The book commences with a blank leaf, after which 
the Text begins thus :— 

Wan that Apprill with his shouris sote 
w And the vroughte of marche hath pciv ye rote 

And badiy euerp bepne in suche licour 
Ot whiche vertu engendrid is the flour 

On the 872nd leaf recto are the following lines, being the 

conclusion of the Parson’s tale :— 
tificacion of spnne ; To that Inf be bs brpnge that bought 
with bis precpous blood Amen. 


Erplicit Cractatus Galfrpyi Chaucer de 
Penitencia bt dicitur pro fabula Rertoris. 
The reverse is occupied by what is called Chancer’s retrac- 
tion, commencing— 
n @b pray J to hem alle that herkene this litil treatpse 
and ending— 
deus . Per omnia secula seculos Amen. 
which concludes the volume. 
Nine copies are known, of which two are in the British 
Museum, one at the Bodleian, one at Merton College, Oxford, 
and the others in private libraries. 


No. 11—TsHe Morat Proverss or Crisryngs. Folio. 
“ Enprinted by Cazton At Westmestre,” 1478. 


CoLLATION.—Two sheets, or four leaves, all printed. 
TYPOGRAPHIOAL PAaRTIOULARS.—The only type used is 
No. 2. 28 lines toa page. Without signatures, catchwords, 
or folios. 
The Text begins, with a head-line on the first recto, 
thus :— 
The morale prourrdes of Cristyne 
t We grete bertus of oure elders notable 
Ofte to remembre is thing profitable 
An happy hous is . where dwelleth prudence 
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and ends on the fourth verso, 


At westmestre . of feucrer the . rx. Baye 
And of kyng Coward / the . rbij . ere brapye 


Enprinted bp Carton 
Gn feuerer the colbe season 


ReMARKS.—Cristyne de Pise waa, with the single excep- 
tion of Joan of Arc, the most famous woman of her age. She 
wes born A.D. 1868, in Italy, and, at the early age of fifteen, 
married Etienne Castel. After a few happy years her hus- 
band was taken from her by death; and now, although, to 
quote her own words, “‘nourri en delices et mignottemens,” 
she found herself almost in destitution, with aged parents and 
three young children dependent upon her. Fortunately her 
father, who had been physician to Charles V of France, had 
taken great pains in her education, by which she had well 
profited. Urged on by necessity, she devoted herself to a 
literary life, and soon became famous. Her writings, which 
show a vast amount of reading, were ever on the side of 
virtue, morality, and peace. Her unimpeachable life assisted 
the tendency of her writings, and both were an honour to the 
age in which she lived. For many years her labours were 
incessant. After a last song of rejoicing on the victories of 
the French arms under “ La Pucelle” she retired to a convent 
for the remainder of her days. The date of her death is 
unknown. ‘The biographers of Cristyne vie with one another 
in her praises. There is a charming monograph upon her, 
by M. Raimond Thomassy, entitled “Essai sur les Ecrita 
Politiques de Christine de Pisan.” 8vo. Paris, 1888. See 
aleo “‘ Les Mac. Frano.,” vol. iv, p. 186; and “ Mém. de I’Acad. 
des Insc.,” vol. ii, p. 762. 

“Les prouerbes moraulx” were originally composed as a 
supplement to “ Les enseignemens moraux,” written by Cris- 
tyne for the instraction of her son, Jean Castel, who passed a 
part of his youthfal days in the service of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, in England. j 

The translation of these proverbs into English by Earl 
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Rivers sppears to have taken place about the same period as 
his longer effort the “ Dictes of the Philosophers.” And here 
we may notice that the earl has been credited by Horace 
Walpole and Dr. Dibdin with the pedantic design of making 
nearly all the lines of his translation end with the letter “e.”. 
A very cursory examination of the poetry of the fifteenth 
century would have shown that the terminal e was common 
in all writings of that period. 

In the “ Fayttes of Arms,” tranelated and printed by Caxton 
at a later period, we meet with another production of the 
same euthoress, The only copies known are in the libraries 
of Earl Spencer, Earl of Jersey, and Mr. Christie-Miller. 


No. 12.—Propositio JoHaNnnis Russeuy. Quario, Without 
Printer’s Name, Date, or Place, (147-2) 

OoLLATION.—Four printed leaves, the recto of the first 
and the verso of the last being blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRricuLars.—There is no title-page. 
Only one type, No. 2, is used. The lines are very irregular 
in length, a fall line measuring 4 inches. A full page has 32 
lines, without signatures or catchwords. The speech, which 
is all in one paragraph, bears evidence of having been printed 
@ page atatime. It commences with @ 2-line space for the 
insertion of an initial, with a smal! director, and has been 
reprinted in fall by Dr. Dibdin. 

The Text begins on the first verso — 

Propositio Clarissimi Oratoris . Magistri Fo 
bannis Russell decretocum Boctoris ac adtunc 
Ambassiatoris rpianissimi Regis Evwardi 
and ends with twelve lines on the fourth recto, of which the 
last three arc— 


phare ad dei laudem / et exaltationem Gdei xpia 
Ne mented gq} Seremissienl regis tobur. solactum te 
uelationem q; / et glotiam plebis sue. amen 
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In the eighth volume of the “Ocnsura Literaria,” page 
851, appeared the firet public notice of this tract, which till 
then had been mistaken for a manuscript, Whether printed 
at Bruges, which is not unlikely, or at Westminster is difficult 
to decide. 

John Ramell, “Orator clarissimus,” Bishop of Lincoln 
and Lord Chancellor, held many offices of trust under three 
sovereigns, He was born in the parieh of St. Peter’a, Win- 
chester, in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI, and com- 
menced his education there. At an early age he went to the 
University of Oxford, where he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Decrees. Im 1449 he was made fellow of New College; 
wes afterwards appointed to a prebendal stall in Salisbury, 
and in 1466 to the Archdeaconry of Berkshire. On the latter - 
appointment he removed to court, where he was mach noticed 
by Edward IV. In September, 1467, he was commissioned 
by the king, together with Lord Hastings, Lord Scales, and 
others, to conclude « treaty of marriage between the king’s 
sister Margaret and.the Duke of Burgundy. A few months 
later he was engaged in arranging the trade relationship 
between this country and Flanders. It was probably then, if 
not at an earlier period, that he became acquainted with our 
printer. His name appears often after this as amisting in 
the negotiation of varions treaties. In February, 1469-70, 
. “Messire Galiard, chevalier ; Thomas Vaghan, Escuier et Tre- 
sorier de la Chambre; et Jehan Russell, Docteur en Decret, 
Aroediacre de Berksuir,” accompanied by Garter King at 
Arms, were commissioned by King Edward IV to invest the 
Duke of Burgundy with the order of the Garter. On this 
cocagion the oration which forms the foundation of the pre- 
sent article was delivered. The investiture took place at 
Ghent, and here, if Caxton were present, of which however 
there is no positive evidence, he would again make acquaint- 
with John Raseell. In 1476 the Archdeacon was raised to 
the bishopric of Rochester, and in 1480 translated to Lincoln. 
In March, 1488, he appeared as “Orator” before Pope Sixtus 
IV (sce Harleian HS, No. 438), and was probably in Rome 
when his Sovereign, Edward IV, who had appointed him one 
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of his executors, breathed his last. In the short reign of 
Edward V he was appointed Lord Chancellor, to which 
office he was re-appointed by Richard III. In 1485 he 
retired to private life, and died in January 1494. He was 
interred in Lincoln Cathedral, under an altar tomb in the 
Chantry Chapel, founded by him on the south side of the 
Lady Chapel. 

He was the first Chancellor of Oxford appointed for life, 
in which university he was very popular. England also 
should keep his name in memory if only for the great change 
he iniated in promulgating the statutes of the realm in the 
vulgar tongue, instead of Latin or French, a practice con- 
tinued ever after. Sir Thomas More thus draws his character: 
“A wyse man and a good, and of much experyence; and one 
of the best learned menne undoubtedly that Englande had in 
hys time.” 

An interesting autograph, as showing the Archdeacon at 
Bruges in 1467, when Caxton was governor, oocars in a 
volume of “Cicero de Officiis,” in the Public Library of 
Cambridge :—“ Empt’ p Jo. Rusoel . archidisooni berk- 
shyrie apud oppidi braggense fiandrie a° 1467 mens’ Apt’ 
17° die.” 

A fine uncut copy is in the magnificent library of Earl 
Spencer. It appears to have been bound up by mistake in a 
volame of blank paper intended for manuscript alone, being . 
in the original binding, and the whole volume otherwise con- 
sisting of the common manuscript hand of the fifteenth cen- 
tary, which afford no indication of local execution. It was 
discovered in cataloguing the library of John Brand, which 
was sold in 1807, and where it sppeared among the mann- 
scripts (Part I, Lot 80) “A work on Theology and Religion, 
with five leaves at the end, a very great curiosity, very early 
printed on wooden blocks or type.” The Marquis of Bland- 
ford bought it at the reasonable price of £2 5s. At the sale 
of his library in 1829 (Lot 5752), Earl Spencer was obliged 
to give £126 for it. It was for many years considered as 
unique, until another copy was discovered in the library at 
Holkham. 
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No. 18.—Stans Purr aD MENsam—Morat Disticus— 
SaLtvE Reaova. Quarto. Sine ulld nota. (Ante 
1479). 


CoLLaTIoN.—Fonr leaves, all printed. 

There is no title-page. Type No. 2 only is used. There 
are 23 lines to a page, or three stanzas in “ Balad Royal,” 
with a blank line between the stanzas. Long lincs measure 
4 inches. Without signatures or catchwards, 

The Text begins, on the first recto, thus :— 


* Stans purer ad mensam. 
m ¥§ dere childe fitst thy selfe enable 
SBA th all thin herte to bertuo’ discipline 
Afors thp soucrapn stondpyng at the table 
The poem concludes with two stanzas on the third recto, 
the latter of which is :— 


Go litill bolle bareyn of eloquence 
Pray pong chiloren that the shal see ox rede 
Though thou be not compendious of sentence 
@€ the clatoses for to take hede 
SMAbiche to alle bertue shal thy pougth lede 
GE the weptyng though ther be no date 
RE ought be amps put the faute in lingate 

. Srplicit . 


Moray Disricus immediately follow the above, and fill 
up the page. The whole is here given. 


Arpse erlp And arpse temperatlp 
Serve god veuoutly And to thy soup soberly 
The world besily And to thy bed metily 
Goo thy wap sadly And be there tocond!p 
Answere demurely And slepe sewrlp 

Go to thy mete appetentlp * Explicit . 


() * Ballad Royal” was the title of a particular rythm, each stensa 
of which, consisting of seven lines, rhymed as follows :—a—b—a—d— 
b—o—0. 
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The Satve Reara begins on the verso of the preceding, 
at the head of the page. 


An holy Salue regina in englissd . 


Alue with all obeisance to god i Humblesse 
Regina to regne eupr more in blpsse 
SElater to crist as we bpleue erpresse 

The “Salne” ends at the foot of the 4th recto, 


Seater of ipt and cterme creacion 
Salue eur as feit as we can suffpse . Amen. 
The reverse of this leaf gives the following :— 


BBiptte hath ender and Rpnvde ne can 
Mow mapren is moder and god is man 
Leue thpn askpng and beleue that wonder 
For myght hath maistrp & skyll goth onver 
. Weo laus &e . 
This is followed by six proverbial couplets, the last being— 
Hnowe ex thou knptte S& than thou maist slake 
RE thou knpt et thou knowe than it is to late 

This finishes the Text as it stands im the only two copies 
known. 

From the absence of the word @rplicit, or any other 
similar ending which Caxton made a rule of placing at the 
end of his works, great and small, it is not unlikely that this 
piece is imperfect. This is rendered more probable by the 
absence of the blank leaf at the beginning, which, supposing 
a printed leaf wanting at the end, would be its counterpart. 
At the same time it should be noticed that the only two 
known copies agree in this deficiency, and that Wynken de 
Worde, who reprinted from Caxton’s edition, oonclndes in the 
game abrupt way; though it is not impossible that he printed 
from an imperfect copy, and did not know it, as in this very 
tract he has reproduced, with his usual carelesness, an acci- 
dental error of Caxton’s edition. Carton, in printing, had 
transposed the two pages of the second leaf, proving that, 
even in the quarto size, he had not arrived at the art of 
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printing more than one page a time, and Wynken de Worde 
blindly repeats the mistake. 

Among the many pieces which make up the catalogue of 
Lydgate’s works must be included “Stans Puer ad Mensam,” 
as the two concluding lines prove :— 

“ Of the writing, though there be no date, 
If onght be amiss pat the fault in lydgate.” 

Dan John Lydgate, who knew Chanoar in his old age, 
and may have been acquainted with Caxton in his youth, was 
an indefatigable rhymester. Ritson gives a list of 251 pieces 
attributed to his pen. The dates of his birth and death are 
equally obecure, and the only fact concerning him, of any 
certainty, is that he was born at Lidgate, near Bary St. Ed- 
munds, whence he doubtless derived his name. (Harl. HS. 
2251, folio 288). 

The “Stans Puer” is a tranalation of the “Carmen juve- 
nile de moribus pueroram” of Sulpitios, of which the first 
edition was probably printed at Aquila in 1483.” But the 
type used for Caxton’s tract (the last dated use of which in 
its first state was in 1479), proves it to have been printed at 
least some years previous to the impression at Aquila; eo that 
we may fairly consider this as the “editio princeps” of the 
tract. It was reprinted by Wynken de Worde three times 
early in the succeeding century. 

The “Salve Regina,” in ita style and metre, closely resem- 
bles the acknowledged pieces of Lydgate, and was also, in all 
probability, from his pen. 

The copy in the University Library of Cambridge is the 
only one known, and though now im a separate binding, was 
formerly in a volume of poems all printed by Caxton, of which 
an account is here appended. 

Bishop Moore's library, rich in old black-letter poems, con- 
tained, among its other treasures, one priceless little volume, 
in quarto, bound in plain brown calf, and lettered on the back 
‘Old poetry printed by Caxton.” The collection appears to 
have been made before it came into the bishop’s possession ; 
but the fact of the poems being bound together led Middleton 
and all succeeding writers to describe them as one work. Mr. 
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Bradshaw’s careful examination, however, showed that the 
volume contained eight distinct publications, which have 
since been bound separately. Some of these are unique, and 
some are found alone in other collections. Before re-binding, 
the volume contained the following pieces in the following 
order :— 

I. Stans Puer ad Mensam; Moral Distichs; The Salve 

Regina, II. Parvos Catho and Magnus Catho. III. 
The Chorle and the Bird. IV. The Horse the Goose 
and the Sheep; Stanzas; The proper use of certain 
nouns; The proper use of certain verbs. V. The 
Temple of Glass, WI. The Temple of Brass; A trea- 
tise which John Skogan sent unto the lords and 
gentlemen . . . . exhorting them to use virtues in their 
youth ; The good counsel of Chaucer; Balad of the 
village without painting. VII. The Book of Courtesy. 
VIII. Anelida and Arcyte and The Complaint of 
Chaucer to his puree. 

There is nothing to show in what order these tracts were 
printed. Being all in verse we can draw no conclusions from 
irregularity of spacing, and even where two editions were 
printed it is sometimes impossible to say which had pre- 
oedence. That they were all printed before February 2nd, 
1479, we may safely assume, as they are, without exception, 
in the early state of type No. 2, which then made its last 
dated appearance in “COordyale ;” and that many were among 
Caxton’s first essays seems probable from their popular nature, 
and the small amount of labour required in their production. 
For these reasons they are treated consecutively, together 
with three other editions, in Nos. 14 to 25, those pieces whose 
longest lines all measure 4 inches being placed before those 
measuring 8} inches. 


No. 14.—Parvus CatHo.—Maenvs CatHo. Quarto. First 
Edition. Sine ulla nold. (Ante 1479). 
COLLATION.—Three 4™ and one 5°=84 leaves, of which 


the first was doubtless blank, though wanting in the only 
known copy. 
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- There is no title-page. The type is No. 2 only. Fall 
lines measure 4 inches, and each page contains 28 lines, 
counting the blank line between the stanzas, Without signa- 
tures or catchwords, 

The Text commences with title-line on the second recto, a 
blank leaf having originally preceded it— . 
- Wic YJncipit paruus Catho. 


@u aiadutere qua plutimos hoies guiter errare 
Sedan ¥ aduerte to my temembrance 
And see how fele folkes etten greususlp 
“Parvus Catho” terminates in the middle of the third 
recto, 


BMihan pe it reve let not pour Hert be thense 
But doth as this saith with al pour hole entente 


- Mic finis parui cathonis . 
making in all seven stanzas, in “ Balad Royal.” 
“Magnus Catho” immediately follows on the verso, with 
epace left for the insertion of a 2-line initial S, with director. 


- Mle YJncipit magnus Catho. 


C Qf deus est aimus nodis bt carmina dicut 
Mic tidi precipue fit pura mente colendus 
Ft thy that god is inwardlp the wit 
The Text ends on the 84th verso, 


Were haue J fonve that shal pou gupve & leve 
Streight to gove fame Sx leue pou in hit hous 
- Explicit Catho. 

The work is in four books, containing 42, 89, 27, and 52 
stenzas of “Balad Royal,” each of which is headed by a 
couplet from the original Letin. 

The “ distichs” of Cato were very popular for many cen- 
turies, Their author, and even the origin of their title, is 
entirely lost, though some of their stanzas are traced as far 
beck as the second or third century of the Christian era. In 
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the middle ages they were used as a school-book, to teach 
Latin, as well as to inculcate moral maxims; so that to be 
unacquainted with “Cato” was synonymous with general 
ignorance. Chaucer continually mentions the work. “He 
knew not Catoun, for his wyt was rude,” says the miller of 
the rich “Gnof.” These remarks apply to “Magnus Oato” 
only. About 1180 Daniel Churche, an ecclesiastic attached 
to the court of Henry II, added s few Latin precepts as intro- 
dactory to the original, and from that period the two were 
mostly transcribed together, being distinguished as “ Parvus 
Cato” and “ Magnus Cato.” Of the English version of these 
“‘distichs” we cannot have a better account than that given 
us by Caxton himself in his preface to “Cathon” glossed ; 
“which book,” he says, “hath been translated ont of Latin 
into Engliah by Master Benet Burgh, .. . . which full craftily 
bath made it in Balad Royal for the erudition of my Lord 
Boucher son and heir at that time to my Lord the Earl of 
Eeeex.” This translation of Benet Burgh is the text printed 
by Caxton, twice in quarto, and once in folio with woodcuts, 
before he undertook the translation of the extensive French 
Gloss, which will be brought to the reader’s notice under the 
year 1484. 

“Maister Benet Burgh” was Vicar of Malden, in Essex, 
when he translated “Cato,” as we learn from the colophon in 
Harl. MS8., No. 271. He afterwards filled the offices of Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, 1464; Prebendary of St. Panl’s, 1472; 
and soon after High Canon of 8t. Stephen’s, Westminster. 
He appears to have been an author as well as 8 translator. 
The following is the title of a poem in Harl. HS. 7388, folio 
149 }—“ A oristemasse game made by Maister Benet: howe 
god almyghty seyde to his apostelys and echeii off them were 
baptiste and none knew of othir, &c.” He also appears to 
have written a considerable portion of the poetical translation 
of “De regimine principam” attributed to Lydgate, as we 
infer from Harl. MS. 2251, folio 286, in which ooonrs this 
gide-note, in the eame handwriting as the body of the poem— 
“Here deyde the translato’ a noble Poet Dane John Lydgate 
And his folower gan his prolog in this wise p’ Benedicti 
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Bargh.” He or Lydgate also wrote an original fourth book 
to “Catho Magnus,” which, although not printed by Caxton, 
may be seen in several mannscripta. Ritson, indeed (21d. 
Poet., page 66), ascribes the whole to Lydgate. 

It does not seem improbable that the printing of “ Parvus 
et Magnus Catho” was undertaken by desire of “ High Canon 
Burgh,” who, holding a canonry in Westminster, was likely 
to have become acquainted with Caxton. 

The only Existrva Copy is in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge (AB. 8. 48..2). It is perfect, but without the original 
blank leaf, and measures 8} x 5} inches. For an account of 
the volume which contained it, see page 200 ante. 


No. 15.—Pakvus CaTHo.—Maanus CatTHo. Quarto. Se 
cond Edition. Sine ulla nota. (Ante 1479). 

CoLLATion.—Three 4™ and one 5° = 84 leaves, of which 
the first was doubtless blank, althongh wanting in the only 
known copy. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—The variation in this 
edition is only typographical. The poem is reprinted page 
for page, and line for line, yet the composition of the type is 
different throughout. 

The only Exisrixa Copy known is in the library of the 
Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, where it is bound with 
the quarto edition of “Stans Puer,” already described. It 
‘came from the old library at Hardwicke Hall. In the 
Harleian Catalogue (111. 6202) the above two tracts appear 


together—probably this very copy. - 


No. 16.—THE Horse, THE SHEEP, AND THE GOOsE.— 
Various §1avzs8.—THE PROPER APPLIOATION OF 
CERTAIN NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE, AND VERES. First 
Editon. Quarto. Sine ulla nota. (Antes 1479). 

CoLLATION.—One 4° and one 5° = 18 leaves, of which the 
first was doubtless blank, although wanting in the only known 
copy. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 

The type ia all No. 2. Fall lines measure 4 inches, and each 
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page contains 28 lines, inclusive of the blank line between 
the stanzas, Without signatures or catchwords. 
Tue Horse, THE SHEEP, AND THE GOOSE commences on 
the second recto, the first leaf being blank. 
The Text begins, with space for a 2-line initial, with 
director, 
¢ ntcredersies / plees and viscordes 
Bitwene petsones were two or thre 
Sought out the groundes be recordes 
This was the custom of antiquite 
On the fourteenth leaf verso, 


Alle in one dessell to speke in Wwordes plepn 
That noman sholve of other haue disvayn 


- Thus endeth the horse the ghoos & the sheep . 
There are in this poem 77 stanzas of seven lines each. 
Various Stanzas follow, ending on the sixteenth recto, 

the verso being occupied with short sentences, as “ An herde 
of Hertes. A murther of crowes. A byldyng of rooks,” &c. 
The whole ends on the eighteenth verso— 


a @onp vniaced BE he take the lonvde he 
& Meron dismembrid fleeth.  Cxplicit. 


The only Existine Copy is in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge (AB. 8. 48. 4), and was formerly bound, with other 
pieces in a volume already described at page 51. 

The whole of these fugitive pieces are attributed to the 
prolific pen of Dan John Lydgate. 


No. 17.—THe Horsg, THE SHEEP, AND THE GOOSE.— 
Various 8tanza8.—THE PROPER APPLICATION OF 
CERTAIN NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE AND VERBS. Quarto. 
Second Edétion. (Ante 1479.) 

CoLLATION.—One 4° and one 5° = 18 leaves, of which the 
first is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—These are the same as 
in the first edition, with the exception of the orthography 
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and the use of a title-line, which in the other edition is 
altogether wanting, a-sufficient reason for -attributing this to 
a later period; for, had the first edition been printed with a 
head-line, we may certainly assume that the improved appear- 
ance would not have been omitted by Caxton in the reprint. 
In this edition we find the sixth leaf, noticed as wanting in 
the only known copy of the first edition. 

The text begins on the second recto, 

The hors . the shepe & the ghoos. 
Ontreversies . plees and viscordes 
Bitwene persones were two or thre 
Sought out the groundes be recordes 
This was the custom of antiquite 
and ends with @rplicit on the eighteenth recto. 

There is a fragment of six leaves in the University Li- 
brary, Cambridge, and a perfect copy, with the original leaf, 
in the Cathedral Library, York, a reprint of which was pre- 
sented by Sir M. M. Sykes to the members of the Roxburgh 
Club. 


No, 18.—Lyrancra Satvatoris. Quarto. Without Printer’s 
Name, Date, or Place. (147-2). 

CoLLaTion.—Eighteen printed leaves, unsigned, with a 
blank both at beginning and end. 

The type is all No. 2. There are 22 lines of uneven 
length to a full page, and a long line measures 3} inches. 
Without signatares, folios, or catchwords. 

The Text begins thus on the recto of the first printed 
leaf :— ; 

Hic Jneipit Tractatus qui Jntitulatur 
Gufancia saluatoris . 
ijt evictu a Cesare Augusto dt ve 
¢ seribevetur dniusus orbis Mec autem 
Veseripcio prima facta est a preside. 
Sivie Citrine . Et ibant oms ut phiterentur 
singuli in ciuitatem sua Ascendit et Poseph 
and ends with a full page on the eighteenth recto. 
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Bradshaw’s careful examination, however, showed that the 
volume contained eight distinct publications, which have 
since been bound separately. Some of these are unique, and 
some are found alone in other collections. Before re-binding, 
the volume contained the following pieces in the following 
order :— 

I. Stans Puer ad Mensam; Moral Distichs; The Salve 

Regina. II. Parvus Catho and Magnus Catho. III. 
The Chorle and the Bird. IV. The Horse the Goose 
and the Sheep; Stanzas; The proper use of certain 
nouns; The proper use of certain verbs. V. The 
Temple of Glass. VI. The Temple of Brass; A trea- 
tise which John Skogan sent unto the lords and 
gentlemen . . . . exhorting them to use virtues in their 
youth; The good counsel of Chaucer; Balad of the 
village without painting. VII. The Book of Courtesy. 
VIII. Anelida and Arcyte and The Complaint of 
Chaucer to his purse. 

There is nothing to show in what order these tracts were 
printed. Being all in verse we can draw no conclusions from 
irregularity of spacing, and even where two editions were 
printed it is sometimes impoasible to say which had pre- 
cedence. That they were all printed before February 2nd, 
1479, we may safely assume, as they are, without exception, 
in the early state of type No. 2, which then made its last 
dated appearance in “Cordyale ;” and that many were among 
Caxton’s first essays seems probable from their popular nature, 
and the emall amount of labour required in their production. 
For these reasons they are treated consecutively, together 
with three other editions, in Nos. 14 to 25, those pieces whose 
longest lines all measure 4 inches being placed before those 
measuring 3} inches. 

No. 14.—Parvus CaTHo.—Maonus Cato. Quarto. First 
Edition. Sine ull nota, (Ante 1479). 
CoLLATION.—Three 4” and one 5°=34 leaves, of which 


the firet was doubtless blank, though wanting in the only 
known copy. 
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- There is no title-page. The type is No. 2 only. Full 
lines measure 4 inches, and each page contains 28 lines, 
counting the blank line between the stanzas, Without signa- 
tures or catchwords. 

The Text commences with title-line on the second recto, e 
blank leaf having originally preceded it— 
- Mic Jncipit paruus Catho . 


@u aiadutere qua plutimos heies guiter errare 
WMAban ¥ abuerte to mp remembrance 
And see how Cele folkes erren greuocusly 
“ Parvus Catho” terminates in the middle of the third 
recto, 


@Biban pe it rede let not pour hert be thense 
But doth as this saith with al pour hole entente 


. Wie finis parui cathonis . 
making in all seven stanzas, in “ Balad Royal.” 
“Magnus Catho” immediately follows on the verso, with 
space left for the insertion of a 2-line initial &, with director. 


- Mle Ynctpit magnus Cathe. 


C ¥ deus est aimus nobis bt carmina dicut 
Ric tidi precipue fit pura mente colendus 
For thy that god is inwardlp the wit 
The Text ends on the 84th vereo, 


Mere haue F fonve that shal pou gupve & leve 
Streight to gode fame & leue pou in hit hous 
. Explicit Catho . 

The work is in four books, containing 42, 89, 27, and 52 
stanzas of “Balad Royal,” each of which is headed by s 
couplet from the original Latin. 

The “ distichs” of Cato were very popular for many cen- 
turies, Their author, and even the origin of their title, is 
entirely lost, thoagh some of their stanzas are traced as far 
back as the second or third century of the Christian era. In 
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Scclesiastic( bijs. Di iii tibi sint . erwdi 
illos et curba illes a puericia illes . Si filie 
tibi sint / serua corpus illas et non ostendant 
hilarem faciem tuam ad Ulas . Gregorius . 
Quauis q’s tustus sit. tu in bac bita no vebet 
ense secur’ q3 nescit quo fine sit terminandus . 


This printed tract differs entirely from the MS. in the 
Britich Museum, Royal 18 A x1v, “De Xti infantis,” but 
agrees partially with the “Evangelium Infantis” attributed 
to St. James, and printed in vol. i of the “Codex apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti,” by Fabricius. 

The only Existixe Cory known is in the Royal Uni- 
versity Library, Géttingen. It is in good condition, and was 
purchased in 1746 of Osborne, for this library, at 15s (?). 
Ames described this very copy when in the library of Lord 
Oxford, but neither Herbert nor Dibdin could hear of its 
existence, nor discover it in the Harleian Catalogue. It is 
there nevertheless, among the “Libri Latini. Quarto,” and 
thus described, “Infantia Salvatoris Tractatus, corio turcico, 
deaurat. Lond. apud Carton, sine Loco.” (See Catalogus 
Bibliothece Harletana, vol. v, page 252, No. 7008). 


No. 19.—Tar TEMPLE of Guass. Quarto. Sine ulld nota. 
(Ante 1479.) 


CoLLaTION.—Three 4 and one 5°, unsigned, or 84 leaves, 
of which the 1st is (?) blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ParTiouLaRS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is No. 2 only. Full lines measure 4 inches, and 
each page contains 28 lines. Withont signatures or catch- 
words. 

After the blank the poem commences on the 2nd recto, 
with space for a 2-line initial, with director :— 

. The temple of glas . 


€ @r theught constrepnt & greuous heupnes 
For pensithed and digh distres 
To bed J went now this otber npgbt 
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The Text ends at the foot of the 84th recto, 


3 mene that benpgne and goodly of face 
Frow go thy wap and put the in her grace 


- Erplicit the teurple of glas . 


There seems no doubt that this was one of the leas favoured 
compositions of Dan John, although by some writers it has 
been attributed to Hawes. It was reprinted by Wynken de 
Worde. 

The only Exrarmve Cory is in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge (AB. 8. 48. 5). It is perfect, excepting the blank (?) 
leaf, and was formerly bound with other pieces in a volume 
already described at page 51. Measurement 8} x 54 inches, 


No. 20.—Tue CHoRLp aND THE Birp. Quarto, First Edi- 
hon. (Stne ulla nota. (Ante 1479.) 


CoLLaTiIow.—One 5°, or 10 leaves, of which the Ist is 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTIcULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type used is No. 2 only. Full lines measure 4 inches, 
and each page contains three verses of “ Balad Royal,” or 23 
lines, including 8 blank line between the stanzas. Without 
signatures or catchwords. 

After the blank the poem commences on the 2nd recto, 
space being left, with a director, for the insertion of a 2-line 
initial. 

The text begins thus :— 

p Roblemes of ofve liknes anv figures 
SW hiche prowupd ben fructuo’ of sentence 


The Text ends on the 10th verso, 


Goo litell quaper and recemande me 
Gnto mp maister with humble affection 
Besceke Hym lowly of metry and pyte 
@f thp rude makpng to haue compassion 
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And as touching thp translacion 
@ut of frenssh / ho that hit englisshiv be 
Alle thing is satv bnder correction 

BBAith supportacion of bis benpgnpte 


Enplicit the chorle anv the dirde . 


This fable is always included among the compositions of 
Lydgate. It was reprinted by Pynson, and a copy in the 
Grenville library (11226), has the following autograph note— 
“The same story is told by Alphonsus in his fable of the 
labourer and the nightingale, and in Gesta Romanorum, cap. 
169.” A perfect copy is at Cambridge, taken from the volume 
of poems already described at p. 200, and s fragment is in the 
British Museum. 


No. 21.—THe CHORLE AND THE Brrep. Quarto. Second 
Edition. Sine ull nota. (Ante 1479.) 


The similarity of these two editions is exact so far as the 
number of stanzas, number of lines to a page, and the general 
state of the text; but there is an evident variation in the 
typographical minutim, such as the omission of the director, 
the use of full-points and colons as ornamentation, and above 
all the constant variation in orthography. Take the 1st line 
ag an example :— 


Ed. 1. yp Rodlemes of olde liknes and figures 
Ed. 2. voblemes of olde liknes and figures 
and the last line, 


Ed. 1. - Sxplicit the chorle and the birde . 
Ed. 2. Erplicit the Chorle and the birde .:. 


The only known Existine Copy is in the Chapter Library 
at York. It is perfect, with the original blank. A reprint from 
this copy was presented to the Roxbarghe Club by Sir M. M. 
Sykes. 
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No. 22.—Tur Tsmp.eE or Brass, OR THE PARLIAMENT OF 
Fowis. Some Bauaps. Envoy or CHAUcER TO 
Skogan. Quarto, Sine ulld nota. (Ante 1479). 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRgTICcULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type used is No. 2 only. Fall lines measure 3} inches, 
instead of 4 inches, as in the former pieces, and each page 
contains 23 lines. Without signatures or catchwords. 

The Text begins on the firat recto, without a blank leaf,— 


He Inf so short the craft so loge to lerne 
Thassape so hard so sharp the conquetpng 


On the 17th recto, 
Explicit the temple of bras 


The Tract ends on 24th verso, 
Glas neuer erst scogan blamed for his toge 


Donubtleas the poem did not end here, but the copy at 
Cambridge is imperfect, having only 24 leaves, beaides which 
there are a few leaves at the British Museum, bat no perfect 
copy has yet been discovered. 


No. 23.—Tue Boox or Courtesy. Quarto. First Edition. 
Sine ulld nota. (Ants 1479). 


CoLLATION.—One 4” and one 8°=14 leaves, of which the 
last is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTIOULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is all No. 2. Full lines measure 8} inches, 28 lines 
to a pege, including a blank line between the stanzas. With- 
out signatures or catchwords. 

The Text begins thus :— 


1 ptpl John spth pour tendre enfancye 
Stondeth as pet onder / in difference 
Go bice or bertu to meuyn or applye 
: re 
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The Text ends on the 18th recto, 
And how to hurte / ipeth ever in a wapte 
Repe pour quaper / that it be not ther bapte 
G@rplicit the book of curtesype. 


The 18th verso, and the 14th leaf are blank. 

The only Existine Cory is in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge (AB. 8. 48.7), and was formerly in the volume of 
tracts described at page 51. 


No. 24.—Quamw ANELIDA axD FALss Anoyt®.—THE coM- 
PLAINT OF CHAUCER TO HIS PuRsE. Quarto. Sine ulla 
nota. (Ante 1479). 
CoLLaTIon.—One 5° or 10 leaves, all printed. 
TypocRaPHicaL ParticvLars.—There is no title-page. 
The type is No. 2 only. Full lines measure 8} inches, 23 
lines to a page. Without signatures or catchwords. Space 
is left at the commencement for s 2-line initial. 
The Text begins :— 


¢ dou fiers god of armes ; mars the rede 
That in the Crosty contre called trace 
WRithin thy grosip temple Cul of yrede 
The Text ends on the 9th recto, 


Mow that arcite ; aneliva so sore 
Math thicked with the peynt of remebrace 


Thus endeth the complepnt of aneliva 

On the same page is Ohancer’s “ Complaint to his Purse,”: 

in three stanzas of “ Baled Royal,” the tract ending with 
Et sic est finis.* .° 

on the 10th recto. 

The only Exrerma Copy known is in the Public Library, 
Cambridge, and was formerly in the volume of tracts described 
at page 51. 
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No, 25.—BoxrTHIus DE COMBOLACHOME PHILOSOPHLA, TRANS- 
LATED DYTO EnGLiaw BY GrorFREy Coaucer. Foleo. 
“I Wilkam Caxton have done my devow to enpriate it.” 
Without Place or Dats. (Ante 1479). 

CoLLaTION.—Eleven 4™ and one 3° 2 94 leaves, of which 
the first is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTIOULaRs.—Withent title-page, sig- 
matures, catchwordas, or folica. Two types No. 2 for the body 
and No. 8 for the Latin quotations, are used. The limes are 
not speced to one fength. Fail lines measure 5 inches, and 
there are 29 to a page. Space has been left at the commence- 
ment of chapters for the insertion of 2-line initials. 

After a blank leaf the Text oommences with the title in 
Latin in type No. 8, on the 2nd recto, the English translation 
being eniformly in type No. 2 :— 


Boecius ve consolacione philosophic 


Carmingd qui quendam studie Cerente peregi 
Ficdbilis beu mestos cogor inire meres 


& Ras J wepping am constrained to begpnne vers 
of soroutull matere. That UMbhplom in dourisshing 
studpe wade delitabdle vitees / For lo revdyng muses of 


On the 98rd peato, third line, 

tyen of the Jugge that seeth and also that vemeth alle 

thynges ; Wee gracias 

i Explicit soectus ve 
consolacione philosophte 
Caxton has added an interesting epilogue, which occupies 

the remainder of the recto and the whole of the verso, being 
followed, on the 94th recto, by the “ Bpitephia Gelfridi 
Chaacer,” printed in type No. 8, which comclades on the 
verso, and the last few lines of which are :— 


Post editum Caxton soluit te oiuere cura 
BMillelant. Chaucer clare poeta tuj 
Mam lua non selum compresstt opuscula formis 


Was qusgq; a; (auvdes . tuesit bic esse tuas 
P 2 
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This epitaph was written by a brother poet, Stephen 
Surigo, Lic. Decr., of Milan, and is most interesting as show- 
ing, in connection with the previous epilogue (given in Vol. I, 
page 149), that not only did Caxton perpetuate the memory 
of the great poet by printing his works, bat that he also 
raised a public monument to his memory before St. Benet’s 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, in the ahape of a pillar sup- 
porting a tablet upon which the above “Epitaphye” was 
written. 

There are few ancient authors, whose works received 
greater attention in the fifteen century than those of Boethius. 
M. Paris gives an account of five different translations of the 
“De Consolatione” into French verse, all of that age, and 
contained in the Bib. Imp., Paris. 

Every library of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, of 
which we have any account, appears to have contained a copy: 
many had eeveral. In the Ducal Library, Bruges, 1467, was 
& manuscript with this title, “Boece de Consolacion en 
englois,” which is not unlikely to have been the translation 
of Chaucer. 

Some writers, and among them Dibdin (“ Typ. Ant.” Vol. 
I, page 806), have doubted whether Chaucer was the real 
translator of the version under review, but none of the manu- 
scripts attribute it to any other writer; and, not to quote the 
express mention of it in the “ Retractation,” Chaucer himself 
includes it among his works in the following couplet (line 
425) from the “ Legend of Good Women,”— 


And for to speke of other holynease 
He hath in prose translated Boece. 


In this translation Chaucer appears to have chosen the 
original Latin for his text. He certainly did not take it from 
any of the French versions noticed above, nor from those 
described by M. Paris; nor is it, as Dibdin suggests, from the 
anonymous translation, printed by Colard Mansion in 1477. 
But from whatever source derived, it waa, if we may judge 
from the many copies extant, very favourably received. Our 
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printer especially took great delight in what he terms the 
“ornate and fayr” language of the poet, and in the epilogne 
to his edition he has left us a most interesting tribute of his 
admiration. 

There are three copies of this book in the British Museum, 
one at Cambridge two at the Bodleian, one at Exeter, and 
one at Magdalen College, Oxford ; one at Ripon Minster, one 
at Sion College, London, and six in private hands. The copy 
discovered at the St. Alban’s Grammar School was sold to the 
British Museum, and was remarkable for the largest “find” 
of printed fragments in the boards with which the book was 
bound, ever recorded.® 


© An account of this discovery may be found interesting, showing 
strongly the importance of examining the covers of old books before 
rejecting them. In the summer of 1858 I inspected the old library in 
the Grammar School attached to the Abbey of St Albans. I foand a 
few valuable books all contained in an old deal cupboard, upon which 
the leakage from the roof had dripped, apparently for years. It must 
have been long since any one hed touched a book there, and the amount 
of dust and decay was certainly enough to deter even a bibliomaniac 
from #0 doing. After examining a few interesting books I pulled ont 
one which was lying flat upon the top of others, It was in # most 
deplorable state, covered thickly with a damp sticky dust, and with a 
considerable portion of the back rotted away by wet. The white decay 
fell in lumps on the floor as the unappreciated volume was opened. It 
proved to be Geoffrey Chaucer’s English translation of “Boecius de 
Consolatione Philosophiz,” printed by Caxton, in the original binding, 
as issued from Caxton’s workshop, and uncut!! On examining the . 
amount of damage it had sustained, I found that the wet, which had 
injured the book, had also, by separating the layers of paper of which 
the covers were composed, revealed the interesting fact that several 
fragments, on which Caxton’s types appeared, had been used in their 
manafacture, After vexatious opposition and repeated delays the Acting 
Trustees were induced to allow the book, which they now prized highly, 
to be deposited in the care of Mr. J. Winter Jones, of the British 
Maseum, for the purpose of rebinding. On dissecting the covers they 
were found to be composed entirely of waste sheets from Caxton’s press, 
two or three being printed on one side only. The two covers yielded no 
less than fifty-six balf-sheets of printed paper, proving the existence of 
three works from Caxton’s preas quite unknown before. The following 
is the list of the fragments, all genuine specimens of England's first 
printer, though unfortunately mostly in very poor condition :-— 
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No. 26.—CorpyaLz, ok THE Four Last Tutxes. Folio. 
With Printer’s Name, but without Place. March 24th, 
1479. 

CoLLATION.—Nine 4™ and one 8° = 78 leaves, of which 
the lat and last are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
Two types are used, Nos. 2® and 8, the latter for proper names 
and Latin only. The lines are not spaced out to one length. 
A full line measures 5 inches. Mostly 29 lines to a page, but 
sometimes 28. Without signatures, catchwords, or folios. 
Space left for the insertion of 8 and 4-line initials, with 
director. Commencing with a blank leaf the prologue of the 
translator follows on the 2nd recto, space being left for a 

4-line A, 
The Text begins thas :-— 


Prologue of the Translator. 


BD. Fngratitude dtterty settyng apart ; we owe 
a to calle to our mpndes the manpfolve gyftes 

of grace ; with the benefaittis . that our lorve 

of his moost plentiueuse bonte hath pmen bs 
tetches m this present transitoire lif. Ilbiche Remem 


The text ends with twenty lines on the 77th verso, the 
last eight of which are— 


1. The English “Jason,” ten | 8. “Assembly of Fowls,” fourteen 


leaves. leaves. 
9. “ Dictes,” three leaves. 9. “ The Chorle and the Bird,” 
“ Chronicles,” two leaves. 
& ie bearens 10. “The Horse, the Sheep, and 
4. “ Description of Britain,” eight the Goose,” four leaves. 
leaves, 11. “Horm beata Virginis” 
5. “ Works of Sapience,” (ex- (mique), four leaves. 
tremely rare), two leaves. 12. , Pica Sarum” (unique), eight 
4 ” eaves. “ 
bah agheo -aites spphhes 18. “ An Indulgence of Pope Six- 
7, Lydgate’s “ Life of onr Lady,” tas V,”(?) two elips ofjparch- 


two leaves. ment (anique). 
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—_—ean——— eee ee ee 


lasting permanence tn heuen Amen . SBibiche wecke pre- 
sent J began the morn after the saive Purificactonst our 
Blissid Rady . CBhiche was the the dane of Seint Blase 
Bisshop and FHlartir . And fiinsshed on the even of than 
wunciacion of our sald bilissi™ aby fallpng on the wed 
nesdap the rrtiij bape of Mlarche . Yn the xix peer of 
Hyng Svwarve the fourthe ; 

The 78th leaf, which closes the volume, is blank. 

The French edition of this work (see page 188, ante) was, 
if similarity of workmanship in all pointa may justify the 
conclusion, before the printer while at work upon this the 
Englieh edition. 

Dr. Dibdin, to whom the French edition was unknown, 
ssys that Earl Rivers translated from the Latin; bat as all 
the other productions of the Earl’s pen, printed by Caxton, 
were from the French, there would be etrong grounds for 
supposing that this had come through the same channel, were 
not the fact established by its not being a literal translation 
of any Letin edition, while it is an accurate reproduction, 
line for line and almost word for word, of the French edition. 

About the date also there has been some confusion. 
Maittaire and Panser attribute the printing to 1478, Lewis 
to 1479, Dibdin to 1480; and Lord Orford thinks Caxton, 
unlees he was two years employed upon it, has made a typo- 
graphical error in the date. The dates in reality are very 
plain. Caxton says that Lord Rivors delivered the English 
tranalation to him to be printed; upon the day of “The 
Parification,” which is further stated to have been the 2nd 
day of February, 1478; but as the year did not then begin 
until the 25th of March, it would, according to the present 
reckoning, be February, 1479. The printing was begun the 
very next day, on the “morning after the aaid Purification,” 
and gompleted upon the 24th day of March, in the nineteenth 
year of Edward IV. This regnal year was comprised between 
March 4th, 1479, and March 3rd, 1480, thus again giving 
the year 1479 for the completion of the book. From this it 
ia evident that instead of taking over two years for the print- 
ing it occupied Caxton just seven weeks. In Vol. I, page 
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149, may be seen the entire epilogue, as written and printed 
by Carton. 

For the literary history of “ Cordyale,” see the remarks on 
“Les Quatre Derrenieres Choses,” already noticed. 

Copies are in the British Museum, Cambridge, Bodleian, 
and Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. Five are in private 
libraries. 


No. 27.—Fratris LavRENTH GULIELMI DE Saona Mar- 
GaRITA ELOQUENTLE OASTIGATH AD ELOQUENDUM 
DIVINA AccomMMODATA. Folso, Sine ulla nota. (1479- 
80 ?) 

CoLLATIon.—One 8°, one sheet, eleven 5%, and one 3° = 
124 leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PartTicuLaks.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 2° only is used. The lines, of which there are 29 
to & page, are in moet cases of uneven length, although in 
some pages they are spaced out very regularly. Long lines 
measure 5 inches. Without signatures or catchwords. Space 
is left, with a director, for the insertion of initials 8 or 4 lines 
in depth. The hyphen is in this volume not unfrequently 
used instead of the / or / , as a mark of punctuation. Chap- 
ters generally commence with a line, or two or three words, 
in capital lettera; and the ends of paragraphs are i orna- 
mented with an array of points; for instance, . Be 

The Text begins on the Ist recto, with the ipa ete 


Fratris laurencij quilelmi de saona ovdinis 
mio fact theot boctois phemiu i noua tthoica 
Ogitanti michi sepenumero-ac diligenci? con- 
templati qytu comoditatis qytug; splendoris & glovie atterre 
On the 5th verso, 
SIPLICIT PROMEMIAM .: 
On the 58rd recto, 


FACIVGIT SECRABASZ AFBER rhe 
tovice facultatis : Jn quo sperialiter auctor agit de hijs que 
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The Second Book ends and the Third begins on the 88rd 
recto, 


FACFPJT AFBER tercius chetorice faculta 


On the 185th recto is # concluding chapter, the Text 
ending, on the verso of the 186th leaf, thus :— 


in trinitate perfecta uiuit et regnat per infinita secula secu- 
locum. AFMEP . 


Explicit liber tercius : et opus rhetorice facultatis p fra 
tre laurentiu Guilelmi de Saona ordinis minor sacte pa 
gine pfessore ex dictis testimonijsq; sacratissimar scriptu- 
tat, doctotq; phatissimor compilatu et ofirmatu : quibus 
ex causis censuit appellandu fore fMargaritam eloquentie 
castigate ad eloquendu diuina accomodatam 

Compitatu ant’ uit hoc opus in alma uniuersitate Can 
tabrigie. Anno dni . 1448. die et. 6 . Fulii . quo die 
festum Sancte fHarthe cecolit.. Sub protectione Senissi 
mi regis anglorum @oduardi quarti 


RemazKs.—There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
one acquainted with the Westminster books that this issued 
from Caxton’s prees. It agrees with them not only in charac- 
ter of type, but in length of line, depth of page, and other 
typographical peculiarities. Nor is there much uncertainty 
about the date. It was not written till July, 1478, and the 
first dated book in the types with which it is printed (Type 
No. 2°) made ita first appearance in March, 1479, the latest 
dated bcok in the preceding Type (No. 2) being February, 1478. 
In 1480 Caxton discontinued entirely the practice of leaving 
his lines of an uneven length, bat the majority of pages in 
this volume have their lines uneven. The book was therefore 
printed after July, 1478, and before or very early in 1480. 

It is worthy of notice, that about the same time that 
Caxton, at Westminster, was engaged upon this work, the 
printer-schoolmaster at St. Alban’s was also making it one of 
the first essays of his preas. There certainly was not a longer 
period than two years and a half between the two editions, 
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which, so far as the text goes, agree very closely, the Bt. 
Alban’s printer having apparently reprinted from the edition 
by Caxton. 

It is also very remarkable that this work should have 
been known and described for more than 150 years, yet never 
till October, 1861, recognised as the production of Caxton’s 
press. In the Public Library, Cambridge, is a volume of 
documents relating to Corpus Christi College, which was used 
by Strype for his Life of Archbishop Parker; and among 
them is a catalogue of the books bequeathed by the Arch- 
bishop to the library of that College. At folio 255 is the 
following entry under the general head of “ Books in parch- 
ment closures as they lye on heaps on the upmost shelves :”— 
“ Rethorica nova tmpressa Canteb. fo. 1478.” Strype, in his 
Life of Parker, misled by this entry, attributed the book to 
an early press at Cambridge; and Bagford, writing to Tanner 
in 1707, says, “I cannot but impart unto you, that very lately 
good Mr. Strype hath gave me an account of a booke which 
archbishop Parker gave to the Publick library of Benet college, 
and is a piece of rethorick, by one Gul. de Saona, a minorit, 
printed at Cambridge, 1478.” Ames, who only knew the book 
from these accounts, and a facsimile of the beginning and end 
sent him by Mr. North, placed this work at the head of the 
list of Cambridge books in his Typographical Antiquities, 
1749, and gave an engraving of North’s facaimile; which led 
him to state that “ the types were much like Carton’s largest.” 
Herbert merely repeated the account of Ames; and thus it 
was reserved for Mr. Bradshaw in consulting the library of 
Corpus Christi College for another purpose, to examine the 
volume and to recognise the interesting fact that, although 
compiled at Cambridge in the year 1478, it was printed with 
the unmistakeable types of Caxton, and agreed in typo- 
graphical particulars with the books issued from the West- 
minster press between 1479-80. 

Laurentius Gulielmi de Traversania, of Saona (or Savona, 
as it is more commonly called), was born about 1414. His 
native city, not very far from Genoa, is better known as the 
birthplace of Christopher Columbus. He entered the Fran- 
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ciscan Convent there under Francesco di Rovere, afterwards 
Pope Sixtas IV. He stadied at the universities of Padua, 
Bologna, Cambridge, and Paria, and seems finally to have 
retired to his own convent at Savona, where he died, and to 
which he was a great benefactor. Wadding (Sorsptores Ord. 
Hin. folio, Rome, 1650) mentions several of hia works. 
Besides the copy mentioned above, there is one at the 
University Library, Upsala, both being in perfect condition. 


No. 28.—Tue Dicrss asp Saynies or THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
“ Emprynted by me William Cazton at Westmestre.” 
Folio, Second Edition. Dated 1477, but printed about 
1480. Witt Colophon. 

CoLLaTIon.—-Eight 4™, and two 8™ = 76 leaves, of which 
the 1st is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTIouLaRs.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 2° only is used. The lines are nearly always spaced 
out to an even length, and measure 5 inches; 29 lines to s 
fall page. Without signatores, folios, or catchwords. Space 
is left at the beginning of chapters for the insertion of 8-line 
initials. 

The difference between this and the lst edition (see page 
186, ante) is considerable. That was printed from the original 
fount of type No. 2; thes from a re-casting of the same fount, 
showing many alterations in the punches. (See the preliminary 
chapter to this volamc). That has the pages throughout the 
volume very uneven as to the length of the line; thts nearly 
always even. That, with the unique exception of the Althorpe 
copy, is without the colophon; ‘Ass has the colophon, of which 
a facsimile is given in the annexed plate, in every copy. 
Lastly, the orthography varies throughout the whole volume. 

We must here notice the firat instance of a practice com- 
mon among the early printers, and doubtless inherited from 
the scribes, namely, that of reprinting in subsequent editions 
the colophons and dates strictly applicable to the 1st edition 
only. Thus the three editions of “Dictes and Sayings,” 
which iasned from Caxton’s printing office, all bear the same 
date of imprint, November, 1477, while we know that type 
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No. 2°, in which the 2nd edition is printed, was not used till 
after February, 1478, and type No. 6, in which the 8rd edition 
is printed, was not in use till about 1488. 

The literary history of “Dictes and Sayings” has been 
already recounted at page 188, ante. 

Copies are in the British Museum, Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the library of the Duke of Devonshire. 


No, 29.—Lerrers oF INDULGENCE ISSUED BY JOHN KEN- 
DAL IN 1480, BY AUTHORITY OF Pore Sixtus IV, 
FoR ASSISTANCE AT THE SIRGE OF RHODES. On 
parchment. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—The type is No. 2° only, 
bat from the warping of the skin assumes in many parts a 
very deceptive appearance. The linea, which are considerably 
extended, but all of one length, measure 9} inches. The large 
4-line wooden initial is to be noticed as being in all probability 
the earliest instance of printed initials in this country; they 
certainly do not appear in any book for which this type was 
used. The whole of the document occupies 19 long lines, of 
which the following are the beginning and end :— 


Rater Fohannes kendale Curripelerius Modi ac 
commissatius & sanctissimo in rpristo patre | et 
Vomino nostro domino Sirto diuina prouidencia 
papa quarto et bigote litterarum suarum pro expe- | 
Vitione contra perfidos turchos xpristiani nominis hostes . 
in defensionem insule Rhodi & fivei catholi- | ce facta et 
facienda concessarum av infrascipta p bniuersum ordem 
Veputatus . Bilect? nodis in xpo | Symons Mountfort et 
Emme vzors et’ Salute in Yno sempiterna Prouenit er tue 
Veuotionis affertu quo romana | 
Gn quor’ fivem has U’ras nostras Sigilli nostri ap | 
pensione munitas fieri iussimus atq; mandauimus . Wat’ 
ultimo die Mests marcy Anno domini | MMillesimo quad- 
tingentesimo octogesimo 


Remaknxs.—The following particulars concerning John 
Kendal are gathered from an article in Archa@ologia, vol. xxvii, 
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page 172, written by Sir F. Madden, and entitled “ Docu- 
ments relating to Perkin Warbeck.” 

In a deposition made by one Bernard de Vignoles, at 
Rouen in 1495, concerning a plot against the king’s life, one 
of the persons implicated was John Kendal, Grand Prior of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. He is also 
remarkable as having been the subject of the earliest contem- 
porary English medal in existence, which is dated 1480, the 
period of the Siege of Rhodes. On this he is styled “ Turco- 
polier,” or General of the Infantry of the Order, the office of 
which was annexed to that of Grand Prior of England. Yet 
although the medal so designates him, it is not probable that 
he was actually present at the siege, as in that very year 
(Rymer, April, 1480) Edward IV ordered all persons to assist 
Jobn Kendal, in Ireland, in procuring aid and money against 
the Turks. In this proclamation he is styled “Turcopolier 
of Rhodes, and locum tenens of the Grand Master in Italy, 
England, Flanders, and Ireland.” In Browne-Willis (Mit. 
Abb.) Kendal appears in 1491 and 1501 aa Prior of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in London. He was lien- 
tenant of the Grand Master in Italy, England, Flanders, and 
Ireland, and was amply farnished with indulgences and par- 
dons for all who give personal service. In this office of 
recruiting he was occupied at the time of the celebrated Siege 
of Rhodes in 1480. His arma, impaled with those of England, 
may still be seen on the walls of an hotel at Rhodes. 

In the Numismatic department of the British Museum is 
a medal connected with John Kendal. Obv. Bust of Kendal 
in armour marked with the croes of the Knights of St. John; 
head bare; hair straight and long; legend, 10. KENDAL RHODI 
TVRCVPELARIVS. Rev. Arms of Kendal. Cross of St. John 
in Chief. Legend, se TEMPORE OBSIDIONIS TVRCHORVM 
MOOCOCLEXX. 

There are probably two Existine Corres, although but 
one is a present known. This is in the British Museum (C. 
18, e. 2), and was purchased in 1845. The blank space for 
the name is filled in with “ Symons Mount/fort et Emme vzors 
ov’, and it is dated the last day of March, 1480. 
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The Rev. Joseph Hunter noticed the existence of this 
“Indalgence,” and wrote to Herbert about it, but it was not 
then recognised as a production of Caxton’s press; and, 
althongh the same document, must have been another copy, 
as the blanks were filled in with the names of Bichard Catilyn 
and John Cattlyn, April 16th, 1480. 


No. 830.—Parvus et Maawus Casto. Folio. Sine uilé nold. 
With Woodcuts. Third Edition. (1481?) 
COLLATION.—a b ¢ 4™, 3 2° == 28 leaves, of which aj is 


TYPO@RAPHIOAL PaRTICULakS—There is no title-page. 
Two sizes of type oocur. No. 2° and No. 8, the latter being 
used for the Latin couplets as well as the “ Incipit” and 
“ Explicit” lines, Length of long lines 4 inches; 29 lines 
toa pege. Signatures are met here for the first time, lower- 
cage letters and Roman numerals being used. Without folios 
or catchworda. 

Commencing with a blask leaf the title-line followa, on 
a ij reoto, in type No. 8. The Text begins thus:— 


Hic incipit paruus Chato 
( Woodcut of Fuwr Pupils, onc of whom wears a fool's cap, bnecling 
before « Tutor, who, rod im hand, sits ia o digh-bachad chair). 
Gm aia avuertece quam hoies grauiter ecrace 
AAipan | adurrte in mp remembraunce 
And see hol fele felkes errven grruouslp 
On sig. & iti recto, 
GMban pe it rede let not pour herte be fhence 
But doth as this sapth with al pour entente 
Ric finis parui cathonis 
( Woadout of Five Pupils knsoling before their Tuter, who, esated ia 
@ chair, is teaching thom from a book upos a lectern before him). 
“ Parvus Chato” contains 7 stanzas, and is followed, on 
ig. & di verso, by ; 
Mic crctpit magnus Chato 
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The Text ends, on 4th recto of sig. 3— 


Mere haue F fond that shal pe guyve and leve 
Strepgdt to good fame S& leue pou in Hor hous 


Explicit Chato 


Rewanks.—The Text is evidently a reprint from one of 
the early editions in quarto (see pages 200 and 208, ante), and 
was by no means intended as a kind of supplement” to the - 
“Cathon glossed,” printed a year or two later by Caxton, as 
supposed by Dr. Dibdin in Typ. Ant., vol. i, page 201. 

Two woodcuts add to the interest of this volame; one 
being at the beginning and one at the end of the “ Parvus 
Chato.” (See Plate 27.) The same cute also appear in the 
“Mirrour of the World,” which raises the question of pre- 
cedency. Here, at first sight, one would give priority to 
the “Mirrour,” as the cuts appear newer and cleaner; but 
this is very deceptive, depending more upon the amount of 
ink and pressure used than on the condition of the cata. 
The breakage of some of the lines in the “ Mirrour” is a much 
more sure sign, and this tells strongly in favour of “ Parvas 
Chato.” The greater appropriateness of the designs to the 
“Parvus Chato,” a boy’s book, than to the illustration of 
grammar and logic as in the “ Mirrour,” leads to the same 
conclusion. It is therefore considered that these two cuts 
were designed originally for the “ Parvus Chato,” which 
in that case must have been printed previously to the 
“ Mirrour,” 1481. 

There is nothing to induce us to attribute to foreign 
artists the production of these woodcuts, which show no 
amount of skill either in design or execution, which is not 
far surpassed in the undoubted productions of English ecribes 
and miniature painters of the same period. They may, there- 
fore, be considered as probably the earliest specimens of wood- 
engraving in England. 

Two perfect copies are known : one in St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and the other at Althorpe. 
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No. 81.—THe Mrmrnourn oF THE Workup. Folio. First 
Edition. Translated 1481. Woodcuts. Without Printer’s 
Name, Date or Place, but wn 1481. 


CotLaTion.—a bedefghikl mare 4™, nis a 2 = 
100 leaves, of which a 1 and the verso of n 4 are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The only type used is No. 2®. A full page contains 29 lines, 
which are fully spaced out and measure 4} inches. Without 
folios or catchwords. Signatures in lower-case letters and 
Arabic numerals. The number of woodcuts is $34. After the 
first (blank) leaf the “ Table” commences on sig 4 2 recto. 

The Text begins thus :— 


Were begnpnneth the table of the rubrices of this presen 
te bolume named the fHlircour of the world or thpmage 
of the same 


ends on the 4th recto of sig. n, the verso being blank, 


helthe ; And after this short & transitorpe Int he brpnge 
Hym and bs in to his celestpal blpsse in heuene Amen / 


Remanxs.—The origin of this work cannot be traced very 
satisfactorily; but as showing a much better acquaintance 
with the cosmology of the world than any previous compo- 
sition, it may be interesting to examine the evidence of its 
authorship. 

Vincent de Beauvais, of the Order of Preaching Friara, 
who, from the dedication attached to several of his produc- 
tions, appears to have flourished in the reign of St. Louis, 
composed an extensive work in Latin, consisting of four 
parts—“Speculam Naturale,” “Speculum Doctrinale,” “Spe- 
culum Historiale,” and “Speculum Morale.” The whole was 
entitled “Speculum majus,” for the following reason, given in 
the third chapter of the First Book, “ Majus autem, ad differ- 
entiam parvi libelli jamdudum editi, cujus titulus Speculum 
vel Imago mundi, in quo scilicet hujus mundi sensibilis dis- 
positio et ornatus peacis verbis describitur. M. Dannon thinks 
that the “parvus libellus” here referred to was the “Imago 
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Mandi” from which “ Lymage du Monde” was translated, 
and that it was a previous composition of Vincent de Beau- 
¥ais; and Montfancon quotes a manuscript in the St. Germain 
collection (Fonds Latin, 926) in support of the same view, in 
which we read “ Iste liber intitulatus Speculam vel Imago 
Mundi editus a fre. Vincentio ordinis fratrom predicatorum.” 
But Vincent’s reference to a Speculum Mundi, “jamdudam 
editus,” by no means suggests that*he wrote that as well as 
his own; and unfortunately as no copy is known, the fact 
even of its agreement with “ Lymage du Monde” cannot be 
verified. The manuscript quoted by Montfaucon is no evidence 
at all, as M. Paris, on examination, found it to be identical 
with the “Speculam Historiale,” or the Third Part of Vin- 
cent’s “Speculum Majna,” which is by no means “ rational 
description of the world and ite products shortly described.” 
The compilation of “Speculum Mundi,” from Vincent's “Spe- 
culum Naturale,” as suggested by Greswell, is equally far from 
the truth. Although no copy of the Latin “Speculum vel 
Imago Mundi,” referred to by Vincent, is known, there appears 
* little reason to doubt that it existed in the thirteenth century. 
Perhaps an earlier copy of the Latin manuscript in the Cotton 
Library, already described, may have formed the foundation 
of the French version, although in that case, as in Vignay’s 
translation of the “Chess Book,” considerable additions have 
been made. The history of the “ Mirrour of the World” may 
be summed up thus:—Before the middle of the thirteenth 
century an unknown author wrote in Latin “Speculum vel 
Imago Mundi;” of this no copy has yet been recognised 
(Cotton, Veep. E111?) In 1245 this was turned into French 
metre for the Duke of Berry, of which manuscripts in several 
libraries attest the popularity (Sloane 2485; Royal 20, A 111). 
Shortly afterwards the French metre was turned into French 
prose, probably by “ Maistre Goesonin.” (Royal 19, A. ix; Bib. 
Imp., Parts, No. 7070). Here we find the Text used by Caxton 
for his translation, who even adopted a considerable portion 
of the French prologue (see ante Vol. I, pege 158). Who 
this “Goesouin” or “ Gossevin” was, and whether he was the 
author or only the scribe is quite unknown. 
Q 
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The celebrated Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly compiled, in 1409, 
a work entitled “Tractatus de ymagine mundi” (Harl. HS. 
687), which, however, is principally astronomical, having a 
portion of the same as the work under review. 

The publishing of this book was not a speculation on 
Caxton’s part. He was employed, as we learn from the pro- 
logue (printed verbatim in Vol. I), to translate and probably 
to print it by Hugh Brice, citizen and alderman of London, 
who wished to make a present to Lord Hastings. To adorn, 
as well as illustrate the pages, the art of the wood-engraver 
was employed, and we may consider the figures here displayed 
as some of the earliest specimens of that art in England. The 
designs were borrowed from the manuscript copy, the illumi- 
nations in the French manuscripts showing the same treat- 
ment. All the copies issued from Caxton’s press have the 
words necessary for the explanation of the diagrams inserted 
with the pen, instead of being engraved on the wood, which 
may perhaps be an argument for their home execution, as the 
Flemish artista were certainly well skilled in engraving words 
in their blocks. They all appear to have been perfected by 
the eame scribe, which probably induced Oldys to assert that 
they are in Caxton’s autograph. Of this there ie no evidence. 

Hugh Brice, of the same county as Caxton, where he held 
the manor of Jenkins (Lysons, vol. iv, page 75), was also of 
the Mercere’ Company, although Stow calls him a goldsmith 
(Thoms’s Stow, page 77). He was knighted about 1472; and 
in that year accompanied John Russell and others on a trade 
embassy to Bruges. John Ruasell was the orator whose cele- 
brated speech, upon the reception of the Order of the Garter 
by the Duke of Burgundy, is one of the earliest pieces attri- 
buted to the press of Caxton. In 1478, Hugh Brice, who is 
called “‘Clericus in officio Contrarotulatoris Monets: nostre,” 
was sent on a similar embassy, “ De difficultatibus super inter- 
cursu Burgundiss removendis ;” and on both occasions would 
necessarily become personally acquainted with Caxton, who at 
that time was in the service of the Duchess of Burgundy at 
Bruges (Rymer, edit. 1727, vol. xi, page 788, &c. &c.) He 
also held the offices of Keeper of the King’s Exchange, 
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London; Governor of the King’s Mint in the Tower, under 
Lord Hastings; and Mayor of London, 1494. He died in 
1496. 

Fifteen copies are known: British Museum (2), Cam- 
bridge, Bodleian, St. George’s, Windsor, and ten in private 
libraries. 


No. 82.—Tue History or REYNARD, THE Fox. First 
Edition. Folio. Translated in the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster by William Cazton, 1481, but without Pronter’s 
Name, Place, or Dats. 


CoLLaTion.—a bc de fg h i are 4™, & and | are 8”, al 
and [6 being blank. Between the leaves 8 and i 1 is in- 
serted a leaf half printed on both sides. This was probebly 
owing to the accidental omission of a page by the compositor. 
Total, 844 leaves, of which the first and last are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTicuLaks.—There is no title-page. 
The type is No. 2°, none other being used throughout the 
volame. The lines are spaced out to one length, and measure 
42 inches. A full page has 29 lines. Without folios or catch- 
words. Arabic figures are used in the signatures. Spaces 2 
lines deep are left for the insertion of initials. 

The Text begins, on gig. a 2 recto, thus :— 


This is the table of the historpe of repnart the fore 
ending half-way down sig. a 8 recto, 


Wow the fore with his frenves departed nodly fro the 
kpnge S twente to his castel maleperdups / capitulo rtf 


On the verso begins the story— 


Moer begyrneth thystorpe of renard the fore 
ending half-way down the verso of the 5th folio of sig. I, 


BBAhere they shal fpnve faute / For F haue not abved ne 

mpnusshed but haue folowed as npghe as J can mp coppe 

whiche was in dutrhe; and bp me Wwillm Carton trans: 

lated in to this tude & spmrple englpssh m “api of west- 
Q 
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mentee . fpnpsshed the dj brn of Jupyn the pere of eur 
lors * PA. COL . Arrsj . & the xrxj pere of the regne of 
kynge @vward the ids 


Mere endeth the historpe of Repnard the fare &ec 


Remanks.—The date of printing this book is nowhere 
stated, though it was probably put to press directly after if 
not during the translation, which was finished on the 6th of 
Jane, 1481. The literary history of this fable is very obecure. 
It appears to have had great popularity for some centuries 
previous to Caxton’s time, as quotations from it appear 80 
early as the twelfth century. Caxton’s tranalction was made 
from “ Die Historie van Reinaert die Vos, ghepreiit ter goude 
in hollant by mi gheraert leeu Jnt iaer Moccce en lxxix,” or 
perhaps from the still earlier edition in Dutch, discovered in 
1854, and described in K. Gddike’s Deutache Wochenschrift 
for that year, Heft 8, page 256. 

Copies are in the Britizh Museum, Eton College, and two 
private libraries. 


No. 88.—TuLty or OLp AGs; TuLty or Frrenpsair; THE 
DECLAMATION OF NoBLEsse. Folio. “ Emprynted by 
me symple persone Wilkiam Cazton.” No Place. 1481. 


CoLLaTion.— Old Age: sigs. 1 and a are 8™, with 1 1, 
and a 6 blank—b ¢ b ¢ fg h are 4“—1 is a 2°, with i 4 blank. 
Friendshtp and the Declamation: ab ¢¥ ¢ f are 4™, with no 
blanks. The first eection in the “ De Senectute” is signed in 
Arabic numerals only, thus: 1 2—1 S—1 4, the reat of the 
work being signed in letters and Arabic numerals. The three 
tracts together have 117 printed and three blank leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page to 
any of the three treatises. The type is all No. 2°, except 
where Latin quotations or proper names are introduced, when 
Caxton’s largest type, No. 8, is used. The lines are fally 
spaced ont, and the long lines measure 43 inches; 29 lines 
make a full page. Without folios or catchwords. Space is 
left at the biases of the chapters with a director, for the 
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insertion of 2 to 5-line initials, The peculiar &¢ belonging 
to type No. 1 is used in this book. 

After a blank leaf the Text begins on sig. 1 2, space being 
left for a 2-line initial #Q with director, 


b Gre bhegynneth the prohempe upon the reducinge , 
both out of latpn as of frensshe in to our englpssh 

tongue /of the polptpque book named Tullius de senec= 
tute . whiche that Tullius wrote bpon the disputacons & 


The treatise “De Senectute” ends, with the following 
colophon, at the head of the 8rd recto of aig. i, 


Thus endeth the boke of Tulle of olve age translates 
out of latpn into frenshe bp laurence be primo facto at 
the comaundement of the noble prpnce Rowps Bue of 
Burdon / and enprpnted by me spmple persone WHilliam 
Garton into Englpsshe at the plapsir solace and reue- 
tence of men grolwpng in to olde age the rij tap of Aus 
gust the peve of our lord . MA. OULC. Irrzj: 


A blank leaf, and then the “ De Senectute” begins with a 
new series of signatures on a j, the whole work ending on the 
8th verso of sig. £, 


that we at out departpng mage departe in suche Wyse, that 
it mape please our lord god to tecepue bs in to his euir- 
lastpng blpsse . Amen: : 


Crplictt Per Carton 


Although in three distinct treatises, Caxton intended them 
to form but one volume, as is plainly stated in the epilogue, 
which renders it difficult to imagine a reason for his printing 
the volume with two sets of si : 

We learn from Caxton’s own pen, that the translation of 
Cicero’s “ De Senectute” and “ De Amicitia” into French was 
made by the command of Louis Duke of Bourbon, in 1405, 
by Laurence de Premierfait. This learned priest was a native 
of the city of Troyes, and obtained great celebrity by his 
numerous translations. 
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To Jean Mielot we must attribute the French version of 
“The Declamation,” in which he styles the author “ Surse 
Pistoie, Doctear en Loix, et grand Orateur.” This was one of 
the first books that iesued from the press of Culard Mansion 
at Bruges. 

The English translation of the “ De Senectute” was acoom- 
plished, as we learn from the first prologue, at-the ordinance 
and desire of Sir John Fastolfe. It has been ascribed by 
Leland to the Earl of Worcester, and by Anstis to Wyllyam 
de Wyrcestre ; in both cases without evidence. We have seen 
already that the “ Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers” 
had been tranalated in 1450 for Sir John Fastolfe, by Stephen 
Scrope, his son-in-law (see page 189, ane), and this possibly 
came from the same pen. Whoever the translator may have 
been he took for his text the work of Laurence Premierfait, 
of which this version is a most literal tranalation, notwith- 
standing his assurance (see the end of the first prologue) that 
“this book is more amply expounded and more sweeter to the 
reader, keeping the just sentence of the Latin.” The English 
version of “ De Amicitii” and the “ Declamation” are attri- 
buted by Caxton to the Earl of Worcester, a great traveller, 
a great collector of books, and a great orator. The Earl’s 
history and acquirements have been described by Fuller, Dr. 
Henry, and many others; Caxton’s admiration for him is 
expressed in the most touching and characteristic terms. Pro- 
bably their love of literature was a friendly bond. The Earl 
also translated, at a later period, Ceesar’s Commentaries, which 
Rastell printed. 

Of 22 copies extant, twelve are in the chief corporate 
libraries in England, and ten in private hands. 


No. 84.—THE GAME AND Puay OF THE CHESS, Second 
Edition. Folio. Woodcuts. “Explicit per Cazton.” 
Without Place or Date. (1481 ?) 

CotLation.—a bc Deft g hi are 4%, kl are 8™ = 84 
leaves, of which the first is blank. 
TYPoGRAPHIOAL PaRTicuLaR8.—There is no title-page. 

The only type used is No. 2°. The lines are spaced out to 
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an even length, and signatures are used. A full page has 29 
lines, and a fall line measures 4% inches. Space left for the 
insertion of 2 or 8-line initials, with director. Without folios 
or catchwords, 
After the blank leaf the prologue of Caxton commences 
on sig. & tij. 
The text begins thus :— 
We holy appostle and voctour of the peple saynt 
t Poule sapth in his epystle . Alle that is wrpten 
is wrpten bnto our dectryne and for our ler- 
npng . UMibherefore manp noble clerkes haue endeuopred 


The table of chapters follows on the verso, and ends on 
a {tj recto, the verso being blank. On 4a tiij recto, the first 
chapter commences, and is illustrated with a woodcut repre- 
senting King Evilmerodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, “a jolly 
man without justice who did do hew his father hie body into 
three hundred pieces.” 

The Text ends on [ 6 recto, the verso being blank— 


man but as a beste . Dhenne late everp man of what 
condpcion he be that redpth or hetith this litel book redve- 
take therbp ensaumple to amenve hpm- 


Explicit per Carton. 


The woodcuts in this volume number only sixteen, not 
twenty-four, as Dibdin and other writers say, eight of them 
being impressions from blocks used for previous chapters. As 
already noticed, there seems a probebility that the two 
cate for “ Parvus Chato,” third edition, were the earliest used 
by Caxton. These were soon after printed again, with the 
addition of many others in the “ Mirrour of the World.” The 
present cute were perhaps the third essay of Caxton in this 
department, and for these, judging by the general style, and 
greater breadth of treatment, he appears to have employed 
another artist. 

The literary history of the work has been given under the 
first edition, but we must notice that the original prologue 
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& JOLLY MAN WITHOUT JUSTICR WHO DID DO 
ER IN PIECES.” 


BREW Kis FATH 


4 EVILMBBODACH, 
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dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, the major portion of which 
was a translation from the French, has been superseded in 
this edition by a prologne from Caxton’s own pen, the ideas 
in which, with the exception of the firet few lines, and almost 
the very words, are often met with in manuacripte of that age. 

The year in which this edition is generally considered to 
have been issued seems to me very incorrect. Ames assigns 
no date to it, but Dibdin, probably misled by Bagford’s obser- 
vations, thinks it one of Caxton’s earliest efforts, while in 
some remarks attached to a reprint of this edition by Mr. 
Figgins, it is considered as the earliest specimen of the West- 
minster press, and to have been printed from cut metal types. 
An examination of the work, however, with a typographical 
eye does not afford a single evidence of very early workman- 
ship. All Caxton’s early books were uneven in the length of 
their lines—this is quite even. Not one of the early works 
had any signatures—this is signed throughout. These two 
features alone are quite sufficient to fix its date of impression 
at least as late as 1480, when Caxton firat began the use of 
signatures. 

Copies are in the British Museum; the Pepysian and 
Trinity, Cambridge; Bodleian and St. John’s, Oxford ; Impe- 
rial Library, Vienna; and six in private hands. 
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35. An Advertisement 
36. Directoriam. First Version 
37. Hore. Second Edition . 


38. Psalteriam, &c. 


1477-78 


1477-78 


1480 


1480-83 


BOOKS PRINTED IN TYPE No. 8. 


—>— 


No. 85. AN ADVERTISEMENT. Octavo. Westminster. No 
Date, (About 1477-78.) 


TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTICULARS.—The type is all No. 8, 
the whole advertisement being in one paragraph of seven 
lines, unevenly spaced, the longest measuring five inches. 
The verso is blank. 


Se it plese ony man spirituel or temporel to bye onp 
ppes of two and thre comemoracios of salisburi bse 
enprpntiy after the forme of this preset lettre whiche 
ben wel and truly correct, late Hyut come to westme- 
nestet in to the almonestpe at the reed pale and he shal 
haue them good chepe .°.° 


Supplico stet cevula 


ReMaRK8.—This is an interesting relic, not only as giving 
us the name of the house inhabited by our first printer—the 
Red-pale (“ reed” was commonly used by Caxton for “ red”) 
—but also as a specimen of advertisements in the fifteenth 
century. Although amall in ize it may also be considered as 
the earliest instance known of a “ broadside” printed in this 
country. d 

Our printer was not alone in advertising his books, 
althongh, from the fugitive nature of such productions, speci- 
meng are very rarely to be found. An interesting list of 
books printed by Coburger, at Nuremberg, in the fifteenth 
century, is in the British Museum (C. 18. e. 2. 27), to which 
is attached the following heading :—“‘ Cupientes emere libros 
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infra notatos venient ad hogpiciam subnotatum Venditorem 
habitari largissimum,” &c. 

The “Pye”® was a collection of rules to show the priest 
how to deal (under every possible variation in Easter) with 
the concurrence of more than one office on the same day. In 
reading Caxton’s Advertisement the question arises, “In what 
respect did the “pyee of two and three commemorations of 
Salisbury use ” differ from the ordinary pyes of Salisbury use ? 
The very Reverend Canon Rock, D.D., has kindly placed at 
my disposal for an explanation which confines the “pye of 
two commemorations” to the rules for Easter and Whiteun- 
tide, and the “pye of three commemorations” to the rales 
for Easter, Whiteuntide, and Trinity.t Caxton’s Advertise- 
ment, therefore, refers to separately published portions of the 
common “ Directorium sen Pica Sarum,” applicable, perhaps, 
to the current year only. In the succeeding article is de- 
scribed a “ Pica,” which, in some particulars, agrees entirely 
with Caxton’s description. 


© The Pica type of printers is commonly supposed to derive its name 
from having been used for printing the early “ Pica sea Directoriam.” 
I have searched in vain among the earliest editions of the Directorium 
for a copy printed in types approaching the size of Pica. They are 
mostly the size of modern Brevier. 

+ “Easter being a moveable feast, and ruling the time for Septua- 
gesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays, and the beginning of 
Lent, as well as the Sundays for Whiteantide and the beginning of 
Trinity, makes great and ever-recurring alterations in the Service of 
the Calendar on Saints’ days, Hence was it to abow the Cleric at a 
glance how to commemorate the Saints’ days that came in the ever- 
changing times of Lent, Easter, Whiteuntide; and the Octave of the 
Trinity, the Pica began by giving a table of the Dominical letters, 
which make the keys of all the rest of the Pica ; and after such a way 
no matter what month or week Easter might fall on, the manner of 
commemorating the Saints’ days happening then, or of putting them 
off till another time, was accurately described for all variations. But as 
the chief variations in keeping the Sainte’ days happened at Easter 
and its following weck—at Whitsuntide and its week or Octave—and at 
Trinity and its Octave; and, as during these three great feasta, with 
their Octaves, the occurring feast iteclf was chiefly celebrated with 
mere mention, or Collect, or Commemoration ; and as people in Caxton’s 
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A poor copy is among the Doucé fragments in the Bod- 
leian; and a good one, formerly in Dr. Farmer’s library, at 
Althorpe. 

It has been suggested that the first line being very short, 
the syllable co has accidentally dropped out, and that the text 
should read “to buy any copies,” &c.; but the word “copy,” 
in that sense, was unknown in the fifteenth century. 


No. 86.—Dreecrorium, sEU Pica Sarum. First Version. 
Quarto. Sine ulla nota. (About 1477-8.) 


_No perfect copy of this book being known, the COLLATION 
is necessarily omitted. The four fragmenta from the covers 
of the St. Alban’s “ Boethius” are from separate half sheets 
in quarto, making a total of sixteen pages. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ParTIcULARS.—Only one type, No. 8, is 
used in these fragments. The lines are not spaced out to one 
length. The longest measure 8 inches. A full page has 22 
lines. Without signatures, or catchwords, or printed folios 
to the leaves. There are no initial letters, nor is there any 
space left for them. The whole is in very contracted Latin. 

RemaknKs.—There can be no doubt that this was the pro- 
dact of Caxton’s press, as all the circumstances connected 
with it tend to prove. It was extracted from the covers of a 
book which was evidently bound in Caxton’s workshop, and 
for the binding of which he had used waste sheets from the 
preas (see ante, page 214). The fragments belonging to known 
books were all printed by Caxton before 1481; while the 
“ Advertisement” and “Directorium,” reasoning from the 


days had not printed bat handwritten Breviaries without the Pica or 
Pye in them, Caxton printed, to supply their want, “pyes of two and 
three commomorations,""—that is to say, directions for saying the whole 
office of two Octavos or Commemorations, say of Faster and Whitsun- 
tide, and of three Octaves, Eaater, Whitsuntide, and Trinity. It should 
be borne in mind, as I have pointed out in ¢. 4, p. 139 of “ The Church 
of our Fathers” that the Laity es well as the Clergy used to say the 
Breviary. Hence Caxton’s invitation to buy his “pyes” to the Laity 
too.— Extract from a letter to J. F. Goulding, Esq., from the Very 
Ror. Canon Rock, D.D. Ftbrnary, 1862. . 
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measurement of the lines and their uneven length, were cer- 
tainly printed before 1480, and probably about the same time 
as the later set of quarto poetic pieces, #.¢. about 1478. 

This “ Directoriam” is not the same version as that printed 
by Caxton, about 1486, in type No. 5, and a second edition 
of which was issued a few years later in type No. 6. These 
last are the text revised for Bishop Rotherham, founded upon 
an earlier version, of which latter the leaves under notice 
appear to be a portion. 

Formerly in the library of the St. Alban’s Grammar School; 
they are now in the British Museum. 


No. 87.—Hor& ap usum Sarum. Seond Edition. Quarto. 
(1480-83.) 


No perfect copy being known, the CoLLATION is of neces- 
sity omitted, and the following remarks are made from three 
fragments rescued from the St. Alban’s “ Boethius,” already 
noticed. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTicuLaRs.—The only type used, 
judging from these fragments, was No. 8. The lines are 
spaced out, and measure 8§ inches. A full page has 20 lines. 
The initials and paragraph marks are not inserted. 

The first fragment, a quarto leaf printed on both sides, 
bat very defective, contains part of the “Suffragia of the 
Three Kings,” which are among the additions to the first 
part of the “Primer ;” and in an early edition by Wynken 
de Worde, immediately precede the Latin “ Fifteen Oes.” 

The second fragment is aleo but one leaf, and contains 
the commencement of Part II of the “Horm,” the “Ne 
Reminiscaris” being the anthem belonging to the Seven 
Penitential Psalms. 

The third fragment consists of two pages of prayera, con- 
taining the first of the “Fifteen Oes” in Latin, and some 
prayers near the end of the Litany. 

Remarxs.—As all the “ Fifteen Oes” and the Litany, as 
wel] as other prayers, intervene between the two pages of the 
third fragment, it is evident they were not intended to be 
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printed on one sheet; this, added to the fact that the paper 
is printed only on one side, makes it clear that these are 
proof pages. 

This edition of “Hore” is entirely unknown to any of 
our bibliographers, and was doubtless a second edition of that 
already noticed at p. 189. 

These fragments, now in the British Museum, were pur- 
chased in 1874. They were formerly in the library of King 
Edward VI Grammar School, St. Alban’s. 


No. 88.—PsaLrekiuM, ETO. Quarto. Sine ullé nota. (1480- 
88?) 

ComtaTion—a dbecdefghiklmnopqrstury 
are 4™, with a 1 blank; but as only one copy is known to be 
in existence, and that imperfect, no complete collation can be 
given. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is only one type, 
No. 8, used throughout the work, excepting for the signatures, 
where the Arabic numerals belong to type No. 2. The lines, 
which are spaced out, measure 8§ inches, and a full page 
has 20. Without printed folios or catchwords. Space for 
the insertion of 2 to 4-line initials, generally without director, 
is left at the beginning of paragraphs. The signatures are 
in letters and Arabic numerals, a mode of signing used by 
Caxton only between the years 1480 and 1483. 

The book doubtless commenced with a blank leaf for a 1, 
which is wanting in this copy. 

The Text begins at the head of a 2 recto, thus: — 


Pheronimus ve laude vei supe. 


psalterium 
Sehil enim est in hare vita 
n mottali in quo possumus fa- 


miliacius inherere deo q) diz 
uinis laudibus. Sullus e’m mor- 


“ Jheronimus super Pealterium” cnds on a 6 recto, and 
is followed by two prayers and a metrical hymn. 
R 
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The Psalter finishes on sig. t 8 recto, and is followed by 
the Canticles, Te Deum, Athanasian Creed, a general Litany, 
including most of the prayers now in use, and ends imper- 
fectly on sig. 9 7 verso. There ia an eighth leaf, which at 
first sight is very defective, seeming to be p 8; in fact it is 
an intercallary leaf, consisting of two pages accidentally 
omitted between t 7 and x 8, and bound up wrongly after 
Q 7, the real y 8 being absent. 

The only copy at present known is in the British Museum, 
having formed a portion of the old Royal Library. It was 
recognised as being printed with Caxton’s types by Mr. Bullen, 
through whose hands it passed for re-cataloguing» 


A 
DESCRIPTION OF BOOKS PRINTED 


IN 


TYPE No. 4. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN TYPES No. 4 AND 4°. 


—— 


89. Chronicles. First Edition . 
40. Description of Britain . . 
41. Caria Sapientia =. 

42, Godfrey of Bologne 

48, Indulgence. First Edition . 

44. Ditto Second Edition 
45. Chronicles. Second Edition 
46. Polychronicon . ° 

47. Pilgrimage of the Soul 

48. A Vocabulary . 

49. The Festial . “ - 
60. Four Sermons. : : 
51. Servitium de Visitatione 

53. Sex Epistola . : 

68. Confessio Amantis . 

54. The Knight of the Tower 

66. Caton é é 

66. Golden Legend . 

67. Death-bed Prayers . 

58. sop . 

59. Order of Chivalrye . 

60. Canterbary Tales. Second Bdition 
61. Book of Fame ‘ 

63, The Curial 

68, Troiles and Creeside 

64. Life of our Lady 

68. St. Winifred 

66. King Arthor . 

67. Charles the Great 

68. Paris and Vienne 


69. The Golden Legend. Second E Edition , 


Type4 1480 
Type 4 1480 
Type4 1481? 
- Typed 1481 
Type4 1481 
Type4 1481 
Type4 1482 
Type4 1482 
Type 4 1483 
Type4 1483? 
Type4* 1488 
- Type4* 1483? 
. Typed 1488? 
Type 4and 4° 1483? 
Type4and4* 1484 
Type 4and 4* 1484? 
5 4° 1484 
Type 4and4* 1484 
Type 4* 1484? 
- Type4® 1484 
Type 4° 1483-85 
Type 4* 1484? 
Type 4® 1484? 
Type 4* 1484? 
Type 4* 1484? 
Type 4* 1484? 
Type 4* 1485? 
- Type4® 1485 
Type 4* = 1485 
Type 4* 1485 
Type 4* = 1487 


BOOKS PRINTED IN TYPE No. 4. 


—— 


No. 89.—Tuz CuHronictes or Ene@uanp. Folio. “Em- 
prynted by me William Cazton in thabbey of West- 
mynstre.” June 10th, 1480. Ferst Edttion, with short 
commas. 


CoLLaTIoN.—Prologne and table a 4°, signed j, ilj, and 
iiij, the firat leaf being blank. a (af blank) bedefg hf 
klmnopqtsturare4™; pisa8*. Total 182 leaves, 
of which two are blank. 

TYPOGRAPICAL PaRTIOULARS.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 4 only is used. There are forty lines to a full page. 
The lines are spaced out to an even length, and measure 4} 
inches. The signatures are in lower-case letters and Arabio 
numerals. Spaces left for the insertion of initials. Without 
folios or catchwords. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the prologue follows on 
sig. tj recto, the Text beginning, with a space for a 5-line 
initial, 

Fi the pere of thyncarnacion of our lord Phu crist FA. 
CCCE .larzr. And in the rz. pere of the Regne of 
9 kpng Sdwwacd the fourthe ; Atte requeste of vyuerce 
gentilmen J haue endeuourd me to enptinte the cro- 
nicles of Englond as in this booke shall dp the suf- 
fraunce of gov folowe ; And to thende that euetp mon map 
see and 
The Chronicle ends on the sixth recto of sig. p, the verso 
being blank, 

Shus endeth this present booke of the cronicles of 
englond, enpn | ted bp me william Carton Jn thabbep of 
westmpnstre by london | Fynysshiv anv accomplisshiv 
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the x. Dap of Fuyn the pere of thin= | carnacion of our lord 
gov fA. CCCC . err. And in the rx. pere of | the vegne 
of kong Ldward the fourth 


REMARK8.—The use of ahort commas, which characterises 
the early state of this type, would induce us to give priority 
to this edition over the other, in which the long commas are 
used, independently of any printed date. 

The history here printed by Caxton differs but little from 
the “Cronicle of Brute,” one of the most popular of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century books. It is, however, carried 
further than any manuscript chronicle I have seen, and it 
appears probable that, as any writer who felt competent made 
his own additions in transcribing, so Caxton added more or 
leas to his copy, and brought the history down, as he acknow- 
ledges having done in “ Polycronicon,” to the battle of 
Towton. The old “Cronicle of Brute” was so called from 
the opening chapter which describes the settlement of Bratus, 
the deacendant of the Aineas in Britain. The respective parts 
due to Nennius, Douglas of Glastonbury, and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, are probably too obscure to determine. The St. 
Alban’s Chronicle, printed two or three years later, and in 
types somewhat resembling those of Caxton, is the same text, 
interpolated throughout with a history of the Popes and 
ecclesiastical matters. This, and the edition of Machlinia 
(Caxton’s text), about the same date, are not unfrequently 
catalogued erroncoualy as from Caxton’s press. 

This work is often called “Caxton’s Chronicle” by old 
writers, probably from the publicity he gave it both as editor 
and printer, and he is often blamed for its inaccuracies, 
although, with the exception of the last few pages, he had 
nothing to do with its compilation; nor indeed does he in 
any way lay claim to it. 

Of this edition with the short commas there are copies 
at Cambridge, Bodleian (2), St. John’s, Oxford, Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow, and Lambeth Palace. Six are in private 
hands, 
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No, 40.—Tue Descarrtion or Brrraux. Foko. “Fynyshed 
by me Wiliam Cazton.” No Place. 18th August, 
1840. 


CoLLaTIon.—Three 4" and one 8%, unsigned. Thirty 
leaves, the last being blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PartTicuLaks.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 4 only is used. There are forty lines to a full page. 
The lines are spaced out to an even length, and measure 4} 
inches. Spaces left for the insertion of initials. Without 
signatures, folios, or catchwords. The signatures were pro- 
bably omitted on account of the limited extent of the 
work. ; 

The text begins, on the verso of the first leaf, thus :-— 


Wit is so that in many and viuerse places the compn 
cronicles of englond ben had and also now late enprinted 
at westmpnstre 


and ends on the 29th recto, 


lated the book of Policronicon into englissh; Pynpssher 
bp me william Carton the rdiij . dap of August the pere of 
out lovd god fA. CCC. lrrx. and the xx. pere of the 
tegne of kyng Edward the fourthe . 


Remarxs,— The Description of Britain” is one of the 
chapters out of Ralph Higden’s “ Polycronicon.” Caxton 
printed it as a supplement to the Chronicles, and evidently 
intended it to follow on after the termination of that work. 
The blank leaf at the end instead of the beginning favours 
this ides. 

It is improbable that a second edition of “ The Description 
of Britain” was issued, as no copy with the long commas ( /) 
has yet been found. 

Copies are in British Museum, Cambridge, Oxford (3), 
St. John’s, Oxford, Lambeth, Glasgow, and four in private 
libraries. 
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No. 41.—Cura SAPrentL#; OR THE COURT OF SAPIENCE. 

Folio. Without Printer’s Name, Place, or Date. (1481?) 

CoLLaTion.—a 6 ¢ ¥ are 4°*, ¢ is a 3° = 38 leaves, of 
which the first is blank. 

TYPoGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is No, 4 thronghout, The whole work is in “ Balad 
Royal,” or stanzas of seven lines, of which there are five to 
each page. Without folios or catchwords. Space is left for 
the insertion of 3-line initials. 

After a blank the Text begins on a ij recto, with space 
for a 8-line initial, with director, 

We labero? & p* most metueplo’ werkes 
@f sapience syn firste regned nature 
t SAp purpos is to tell as writen clerkes 
And specpally her moost notable cure 

The Text ends half-way down the second column, on the 

sixth verso of the same signature, 


Ipupng / nedeful werkes , and 
Dreveful dedes of iope and of 
pepne 

ReMaRKs.—The only manuscript copy of this poem is 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
belonged formerly to John Stow, who has noted several omis- 
sions in the text, as compared with some other copy, probably 
the printed edition; and who has written over the top, “ By 
John Lydgate.” The poem itself is headed “ Here beginneth 
a brief compiled treatise called by the Author thereof Curia 
Saptentia.” 

The following description by Oldys is taken from Bid. 
Hart. Vol. III, No. $3818: “Though neither the author’s nor 
printer’s name appears to this poem, it was visibly enough 
printed by Caxton and composed by Lidgate, had we not the 
authority of John Stowe for it, in the catalogue of his writings. 
The author tells us it was written at the command of his 
Sovereign (perhaps King Hen. V), and it seems to be one of 
the scarcest of his pieces extant. There seems to be more 
invention in it and variety of matter than in most other 
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poems of his composition, displaying, after a copious debate 
between Mercy and Truth, Justice and Peace, a distinct sur- 
vey throughout the palace and domains of Sapience, of all 
the products of nature, in distinct chapters, and of arts and 
sciences ; with his further reference, at the end of each, to the 
authors who have written on them.” Ames says (Typ. Ant., 
page 67), after quoting the whole of the “ Prohemium,” “TI 
take Caxton to be the poet or author, by the above verses.” 
This opinion was perhaps too readily adopted. Although there 
is 8 curious parallel between the poet’s statement of his rude 
and corrupt speech, and the apology of Caxton in his addi- 
tions to “The Recuyell” for his “ vnperfightness” in English, 
owing to his having been educated where was “spoken as 
brode and rude engliash as is in ony place of englond;” 
and althongh we know that Caxton could put together a few 
verses, ag in the instance of the last two stanzas of “ Moral 
Proverbs ;” yet, judging from the literary ability of his 
known works and translations, we should hardly be justified 
in ascribing the authorship of “Curia Sapientis” to him. 
The plan of this work, in which theology, geography, natural 
history, horticulture, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy are all in turn described, was certainly 
too high a flight for our printer. 

The titles given to this book, “ The werke of Sapience” 
and “Tractatus de Fide ct Cantus famule sue,” adopted by 
Ames and other bibliographers, were taken from the first and 
last lines of the poem. The proper title, “Curia Sapientise,” 
appears at the end of “ Liber Primus.” 

Caxton’s edition is very scarce. St. John’s, Orford, and 
Earl Spencer, have copies, and fragments are in the Bodleian 
and the British Museum. 


No. 42.—Tue History oF GopFREY OF BOLOYNE; OR THE 
CoNQUEST OF JERUSALEM. Folio. Printed the 20th 
November, in the Abbey of Westminster, by Wilkam 
Carton, 1481. 

CoLLaTION.—a is a 8°, with a j blank; 5 a 2°, b 1 being 
blank; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 12, 18, 14, 15, and 
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16 are all 4", 17 is a 8° = 144 leaves, of which two are 
blank. Excepting the first two gatherings, the signatures are 
entirely in Arabic numerals. Dibdin corrects Ames, and says 
he counted 146 leaves, but Ames was right. 

TypoGRaPHicaL PaRTicuLaRs.—There is no title-page. 
The type is entirely No. 4. A full page has forty lines, which 
are of an even length, and measure 43 inches. Without folios 
or catchwords. Space at the commencement of chapters is 
left for the insertion of 3 to 7-line initials. 

The volume commences with a blank leaf, after which fol- 
lows the prologue, the Text beginning on a 2, with a space 
for a 4-line initial, 


We Hye couragpous faptes, And balpaunt actes of 

noble Gllustrous and bertuous personnes ben digne 

to be recounted , put in memorpe/ and toreton. to thende 

that ther may be gnuen to them name Ynmortal bp so- 
uerapn laude and prepspng. And also for to moeue and 
tenflab | 


ending half-way down the recto of the sixth folio of sig. 17, 
the verso being blank, 


mpng. whiche boook J began in marche the rij vape and 
fynps- | shyv the bij vay of Puyn, the pete of out lord: 
HA. COC ° lrrzj | S& the the xxj pere of the regne of our 
sayy sauetayn lord kong Ed | ward the fourth . & in this 
manet sette in forme & enprynted the | rx dap of nouem- 
bre the pete a forsapd in thabdbap of westmester | bp the 
said wplliam Carton 

In the Britiah Museum is a splendid manuscript of this 
work, a large folio, on vellum, fifteenth century, with nume- 
rous illuminations. The character of the writing is very 
similar to the large type of Colard Mansion, and it begins 
“ Les anciennes histoires diet que eracles fut moult bon x’pien 
et gounerneur de lempire de romme.” The text is without 
doubt the original of Caxton’s translation, with which it 
agrees chapter for chapter, but is carried much further than 
the death of Godfrey, with which Carton concludes. The 
author appears to be unknown. 
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An edition was printed at Paris, in 1500, with the title 
“ Les faits et Gestes de preux Godefroy de Bovillon et de ses 
chevalereux freres Baudouin ct Eustache.” 

Copies are in the British Museum, Cambridge (2), Impe- 
rial Library, Vienna, Hunterian College, Glasgow, Baptist 
College, Bristol, with four in private libraries. The copy 
belonging to 8. Holford, Esq., is specially interesting ; it is 
in ita original vellum cover, and contains the following inter- 
esting notice :—“ This was king Edw. y* fourth Booke.” Also 
the autographs, “p’tinet Rogero Thorney,” and “ Rob‘ Well- 
borne.” The former of these names is worth a comment, 
becanse it throws some doubt upon the accuracy of the pre- 
vious notice. Roger Thorney, like other literary mercers of 
his time, was probably a friend and supporter of Caxton: he 
certainly patronised his successor, Wynken de Worde, as the 
fullowing lines from the “ Polychronicon” of 1495, show :— 


“ _____. this boke of Policronicon 

“ Whiche Roger Thorney Mercer hath exhorted 
“« Wynken de Worde of vertnous entent 

“* Well to correcte, and gretely hym comforted, 

“ This specyal buke to make and sette in prente.” 


How then did Roger Thorney become possessed of the copy 
of “‘The History of Godefroy of Bulloyn,” belonging to his 
king? On the inside cover is also the book-plate of Sir John 
Dolben, Bart., of Finedon, in Northamptonshire. This volume 
was sold among the books of Secondary Smyth, in 1682, and 
passed into the library of the Earl of Peterborough. It was 
afterwards in the Vernon collection, which is now included in 
that of Mr. Holford. 


No. 48.—LETTERS OF INDULGENCE FROM JOHANNES DE 
Lrieiis, aLuas De Liius, IssvED IN 1481 ON THE 
AUTHORITY OF Pops Sixtus IV, FOR ASSISTANOB 
AGAINST THE TURES. On Parchment. 


This Indulgence is represented by two slips of parch- 
ment, extracted from the 8t. Alban’s “‘ Boethius.” (See ante, 
page 214). 
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Originally in one, the document was cut in two pieces by 
Caxton’s binder, who used them for strengthening the beck 
of the book. They were pasted, one at the beginning and 
one at the end, down the whole length, inside the boards. 
When the volume was dissected they were, unfortunately, 
subjected to the usual soaking in water. This has entirely 
changed their original appearance, as the print has necessarily 
participated in the shrinking of the parchment. From per- 
sonal examination, while the volume was in its original state, 
the following particulars are obtained :— 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—The Type is all No. 4. 
The lines, which are spaced to an even length, measured nine 
inches. The complete document, apparently, contained 18 
lines. 

The second slip containing the date, is as follows :— 


mutate libere et licite.....| . et singuloru fide pre- 
sentes sigilli omissionis invulgeciaru et dispensarionu 
sancte cruciate qu... | mus et fecimus appensione com 
. . iti, Datum die mensis 
CCC . lxxzj . Ac pontificatus prefati sanctissimi vomini 
nostri Yo . ini Sirti pape . . 

The two slips, now measuring each 7} x 1 inches, were 
originally about 11 x 2 inches. They are now in the British 
Museum. 


No, 44.—LEtrers OF INDULGENCE ISSUED IN 1481, OW THE 
AUTHORITY OF Pore Sixtus IV, FOR ASSISTANCE 
AGAINST THE TURKS. Second Kadttion. On parchment. 
1481. 

The type is all No.4. The lines are spaced to an even 
length. The whole document is printed on one side of a alip 
of paper. 

The only two copies known are pasted inside the “ Royal 
Book” printed by Caxton, and now in the Bedford Library, 
Bedford. They measure 8 x 6 inches. A slip of parchment 
containing four lines was discovered by Mr. Bradshaw in the 
Library of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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No. 45.—Tuz Curonicues of Enauann. Folio. “ Bn 
prynted by me william Cazton In thabbey of wesl- 
mestre,” October 8th, 1482. Second Edttion, woith long 
commas. 


CoLLaTIoN.—Prologue and title a 4°, signed ij, iij, and 
ttij, the first leaf being blank. a (aj blank) bcdefghik 
Imnopqtsturzare 4™; p isa 8°. Total 182 leaves, of 
which two are blank. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 4 only is used. There are forty lines to a full page. 
The lines are spaced out to an even length, and measure 42 
inches. The signatures are in lower-case letters and Arabic 
numerals. Spaces left for the insertion of initials. Without 
folios or catchwords. 

The above collation and particulars are identical with 
those of the first edition, described at page 245, ante. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the prologue follows on 
sig. ij recto, the Text beginning with space for a 4-line initial, 


FH the pere of thyncarnacpon of our lord Phu crist HA 

COCEe / irrz / And in the rx pere of the Regne of 
t kong Coward the fourth /Atte request of dyuerse gen 

tplmen J haue enveupryd me to enprynte the Cro- 
npcles of Englonv/as in this book shal bp the suffraunce 
of gov 


The Text ends on the sixth recto of sig. 9, the verso being 
blank, 


Thus envdeth this present book of the Cronpcles of 
Englond/Enprynted by me ARilliam Carton Yn thabddey 
of westmestre by london / Fonysshed / anv accomplpsshyy 
the /diij /Dap of @ctodre / The pere of the Jnearnacyon of 
our lors God; fA / CCC / lxrrij And in the rrij pere of 
the regne of &png Coward the fourth 


Copies are in the British Moseum @) and Oxford, with 
three in private libraries. 
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No. 46.—Potycrontcon. Folio. “Imprinted and set in 
forme by me William Cazton.” Without place or Date. 
Translation ended 2nd July, 1482. 


CoLLATION.—a 6 are 4™, with the first leaf of a blank; 
@ is a 2°; sigs. 1 to 28 are 4™, the first and 5th leaves of 
sig. 1 being blank; sig. 28 is followed by an unsigned single 
sheet, of which but one leaf is printed, the other being blank ; 
29 to 48 are 4%; 49 a 2"; 50 to 55 are 4™, with the last leaf 
of 55 blank; sig. 50 is followed by 52, sig. 51 being accident- 
ally omitted=450 leaves, of which five are blank. 

TypocRaPHicaL PaRTicuLARs.—There is no title-page. 
The type is all No. 4. The lines, which measure 43 inches, 
are fully spaced out, and forty make a full page. Space is 
left at the beginning of the chapters for the insertion of 
initials, The first gatherings have the signatures in Roman 
numerals, but all the rest are signed with Arabic numerals. 
After the introductory matter folios are introduced, although 
with many errors. 

The Text, preceded by a blank, begins on ih a2 recto, 
with space for a 4-line initial, 


Prohempe 

g Rete thankynges lawde & honoure we merptorpous- 
Ip ben bounde to pelde and offre bnto torpters of hps- 
torpes / whiche gretelp haue prouffpted cure mortal 
Ipt/that shewe bnto the teders and herers by the 
ensamples of thynges passpd/ what thynge is to be Despred/ 
The Text ends on the recto of 55-7; the verso and 55-8 

being blank. 
wrptpnge;, Ended the second dap of Gupll the xrij pere 
of the vegne of kynge Evwardthe fourth & of the Ynear- 
nacion of oure lord a thousand four bonderd foure -score 

and twepne/ 


Hrynysshed per Carton 


Remarks.—Few of Caxton’s books have excited more 
interest and research than the “Polycronicon.” It appears 
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to have had ita origin with Roger, Monk of St. Werberg, in 
Chester, who, about the beginning of the fourteenth centary, 
made an extensive compilation in Latin from several of the 
old chronicles and works on natural history then in exiatence. 
Ralph Higden, of the same monastery, who died before 1860, 
amplified this compilation, entitling his work, “ Polycronicon;” 
and this, judging from the numerous copies still extant, hed a 
very extended popularity. In 1887 Trevisa, chaplain to the 
Ear! of Berkeley, translated the Latin of Higden into English 
prose. An account of Trevisa, with a history of his works, is 
given by Dr. Dibdin, in Typ. Ant. vol. i, page 140, who, how- 
éver, has not included in his list Trevisa’s English tranalation 
of the Gospel of Nicodemus (Addit. MS. 16165). Trevisa’s 
translation of the Bible is expressly mentioned by Caxton in 
his prologue. Nearly a century later, Caxton revised the 
antiquated text of Trevisa, which, together with a continua- 
tion of the history to the year 1460, was finished on July 
2nd, 1482, and printed soon after. Caxton entitled his 
continuation “ Liber ultimus,” and it is most interesting as 
being the only original work of any magnitude from our 
printer’s pen. 

Caxton tells us very little of the sources of his information. 
He mentions two little works, “ Fasciculus tempordm” and 
“ Aureus de Vniverso,”.from which, however, he certainly 
obtained but little material for his “ Liber ultimus,” which 
treate almost entirely of English matters. 

Asa specimen or the alteration made by our printer, when 
he “a lytyl embellyahed” the text as rendered by Trevisa, the 
following quotation is given, in which the consequences of 
Man’s fall are graphically described. The embellishment 
chiefly consists in modernising the old English, although here 
and there Caxton added sentences to the text. 


TREVI8A’S TEXT, 1387. CAXTON’S TEXT, 1483. 
(Harleian M8., No. 1900, fol. 949). (Sig. 10 4 verso). 


From that day forthward Fro that day forth the body 
ye body y* is corrupt by eyne- that is corrupt by synne greu- 
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greuey y° soule / Ye flesche 
couetiy azen’ y* soule / and 
manes wittes torney & as- 
sentith liztlich to enel A 
manes owne meynal wittes 
bey his owne enemyes @ So 
y’ al 8 manes lif is tempta- 
cion while he lyuey here in 
erye Also man is ei failynge 
and aweyward . he may nouzt 
stidfastlich abide he falliy 
liztliche bot he may nouzt 
lightlich arise . P’fite is of 
birye sorowe & care i lyuyng/ 
and man mot nedes deye 
And thouz alle oy* yat bey 
made have achelles- ryndes- 
ekynnes - wolle . heer . bristels- 
fethers - wynges other skales - 
man is y bore wiyout eny 
helyng / naked & bar. anone 
at his birye he gyney forto 
wepe atte bygynyng liche to 
a best . but his lymes failey 
hym & may nouzt help hym- 
self . But he is febler yan any 
oy’ beste * he kan noon helpe * 
he may nouzt do of hymself 
but wepe wiy al his myzte. 
No best hay lif more brutel 
and vnsiker Noon hay seke- 
nesse more grenous * noon 
more likynge to do oy'wise 
than he sholde / noon is more 
cruwel Also oy* bestes louey 
eieche oye of ye same kynde 
& woney to gedres & bey 
noust cruwel but to bestes 


eth the soule The fieashe 
coueyteth ayenste the soule 
and mannes wyttes torne and 
assente lightly to euyl A 
mannes oune meynal wyttes / 
be his owne enemyes / so that 
al mannes lyf is in temptacion 
whyle he lyueth here in erthe . 
& the disposipon of the soule 
ruleth meynteneth / helpeth 
and conforteth the body ; But 
ayeinward the wretched dis- 
posicion of the bodye dis- 
tourbeth the soule * Also man 
is ever fayllyng and wayward 
he may not stydfastly abyde/ 
he falleth lightly but he may 
not lightly aryse / Profyt of 
byrth is sorow and care in 
lyuyng and man must nedes 
dye And thaugh oll other 
that be made haue ashelles 
ryndes skynnes . wolle heer 
bristels feders wynges owther 
skals Man is born withoute 
ony helyng or keueryng 
nakede and bare / anone at 
his birth . he gynneth for to 
wepe atte begynnyng lyke a 
beest but his lymmes fayllen 
hym and maye not helpe hym 
self: but he is febler than ony 
other beeste ; he can noon 
helpe / he may nought doo of 
hym self but wepe with al his 
myght No beest hath lyf 
more braty] & vnseker ; None 
hath sekenesse more greuous 
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of other kynde y* ben con- 
trairie to hem Bat man 


torney y‘ maner doyng vpeo- 
doi & is contr’ie to hym eelf 


noon more lykyng to do other- 
wyse than he shuld. none is 
more cruel Also other beates 
lone eueryche other of the 


& cruel to oy’ men same kynde.and dwell to 
gyder and be not cruel / but 
to beestes of other kynde that 
be contrary to hem ; Bat man 
torneth that maner doyng vp 
so downe and is contrary to 
hymeelf and cruel to other 


men / 


This is one of the most common of Caxton’s works, at 
least thirty copies being known, of which half are in varions 
public libraries. 


No. 47.—THE PrLeRnuaGE OF THE Sout. “ Hmprynted at 
westmestre by william Carton, and fynysshed the sixth 
day of June,” 1488. 

CoLLATION.—An unsigned 2°, with the first leaf blank; 
abcvefght kil mn are 4™, with af blank; 0 is a 8°, 
with the last two leaves blank. Total 114 leaves, of which 
four are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL Pisrivtlest Tie is no title-page 
The type throughout is No. 4. The lines are of an equal 
length, and measure 44 inches. A fall page has forty lines. 
There is a ranning head to the pages, and the leaves have 
printed folios, numbered very carelessly, Space has been left 
for the insertion of 2, 8, and 6-line initials. Commencing 
with a blank, the title and table follow on folio tj, which is 
unsigned. 

The Text begins, on the second leaf, thus :-— 

Folio ij 

This book is intptled the pplgremage of the sole /trans- 

latiy | oute of Frenssbhe in to Englpsshe ; whiche book is 

ful of veuonte | maters touchyng the sowle/ and many ques: 
8 
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tpons assepled to ca use a man to Ipue the better in this 
world / And it contepneth fpue | bookes /as it appereth het= 
after by Shapytres 


The text ends on the fourth leaf of sig. 9, end the verso of 
folio @x, 


Were endeth the yreme of ppigremage of the soule trans- 
latin | oute of Frensshe in to Englysshe with somwbat of 
abvicions /the pere of our lord / PA.CCEA /& thyrten / 
and endeth in the Bign | le of sepnt Bartholomew 


Emprynted at westmestre bp Billiam Carton / And 
fyngashed | the sixth vay of Gupn / the pete of eur lord / 
SA.CEEE ; lrrriij | And the first pere of the regne of 
kynge Goward the {pfthe / | 


This is the only book from the press of Caxton having the 
ame of Edward V in the colophon. 

REMARKS.—The common custom amatig preachers of the 
Middle Ages of engaging the attention of their hearers by 
gpiritualising tales and even jests current among the people 
is well known. This practice seems to have suggested to a 
monk named Guillaume de Deguilleville the idea of moraksing 
the celebrated “Roman de la Rose.” His poem was divided 
into three parte, and completed about 1335. It contains 
more than 86,000 lines, and ite title is “ Le Romant des trois 
Pelerinages.” These three pilgrimages are “ Le pelerinage de 
la vie hamaine ;” “Le pelerinage de |’'Ame ;” and “ Le pele 
rinage du Jesus Christ.” Brit. Mus. Addst. MS. 22987 con- 
tains the three parta complete. None of these appear to have 
been printed. Not satisfied, however, with the result of his 
labours, Guillanme again set to work and recast the whole 
poem, with many amplifications and additional verses. This, 
which was finished about 1350, and of which a manuscript 
copy is in the Bid. Imp. Paris, 6988", is the text of which 
several editions were issned from the early French press. 

Nearly s century passed when another monk, Jehan de 
Gallopes, transposed the rhymes of Deguilleville into French 
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prose. This was with the object of modernising the old lan- 
guage, or, as he says, “ pour esclaircir et entendre la matiere 
la contenue.” Gallopes, however, apparently extended his 
labours no further than “The Pelerinage de |’Ame,” and 
here we find the text used by the translator of “The Pyl- 
gremage of the Sowle,” printed in 1488 by our William 
Caxton. Manuscripte of the prose “ Pelerinage de l’Ame” 
are very ecarce, but a perfect copy is in Bib. Imp. Parte, 
No. 7086. 

Of the author and translators mentioned above, bat little 
can be said. Guillaume de Deguilleville was monk, and 
afterwards prior, of the Abbey of Chalis; and this all 
that is known of him. His name appears in the later manu- 
scripts es Guillanme de Grilleville, and is mostly so printed, 
bat is spelt correctly in some of the early French printed 
editions. In s fourtemth century manuscript, already noticed, 
the name appears “de Deguilleville,” and that this is the true 
orthography is placed beyond question by an acrostic, con- 
sisting of two “chansons” in the French text. Here the 
author has veiled himself in the initial letters of each line, 
and by putting these together we obtain his real name, 
“ Guillaume de Deguilleville.” 

“ Jean de Gallopes, dit le Geloys,” as we learn from the 
prologue to his French prose version, wes the “ hamble chapel- 
lain” to John, Duke of Bedford and Regent of Franoa, for 
whom the translation was undertaken. It was, therefore, 
executed before the death of the Regent, in 1485, and there 
seems reason to suppose that ite author was an Englishman. 
In the Inmperial Library, Paris, ie a mannsoript, mentioned 
by M. Paris (Les Msc. Frang., vol. v, page 182), entitled 
“Vie de Jesus Christ,” which ie attributed also to Gallopes, 
’ bat which appears to be a different work from the third 
“ Pilgrimage” of Deguilleville. 

To John Lydgate, monk, of Bary, is generally attributed 
the English version of “The Pylgremage of the Sowls,” and 
probebly with truth, as some of the additional poeins found 
here form a part abo of Lydgate’s well-known poet “The 
Life of our lady.” He is also sappoeed, from internal 
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evidence of style, to be the aathor of “The Pilgrimage of 
man” (Cotton MSS., Vitel. C. x11), an Engligh metrical trans- 
lation of Deguilleville’s “‘ Pelerinage de la vie humaine.” 

The numerous copies of the “ Pilgrimages” still extant in 
our old libraries prove that they must have attained a con- 
siderable amount of popularity. In France there were several 
printed editions; but in England, probably owing to the 
growth of the Reformation, “The Pylgremage of the Sowle,” 
printed by Caxton, is the only known edition. 

Copies are in the Britizh Museum, St. John’s, Oxford, and 
Sion College, London; also in the Althorpe and Britwell 
Libraries, 

There is no connection whatever between this work and 
Bnnyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Caxton’s book treats of the 
journey and trial of the soul after death, the only point in 
common being that both are supposed to happen in a dream, 
“The Pilgrimage of man” is nearer in idea, bat equally dis- 
tinct in treatment. 


No. 48.—A VooaBULARY IN FRENCH aND EnauisH. Folio. 
Sine ull nota. 1488? 


CoLLATION.—Two 4™ and one 5°, unsigned = 26 leaves, 
the first being, doubtless, blank. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTicuLaRs.—There is no title of any 
sort. The type is No. 4 throughout. 42 lines in double 
column (84 lines) make a full page, and the long lines 
measure 24 inches. The words “ Frensshe” and “ Englissh” 
appear as head-lines to every page. Without folios, catch- 
words, or initials. 


The Text begins, in double column, on the 2nd recto, 
thus :— 


Frensshe Englissh 
Cy commence la table Mier begnnneth the table 
We cest prou"ptadle doctrine OE this prouffptadle lempnge 


Pour trouuer tout par orvene Hor to fpnde all bp ordre 
@e que on bouldra aprendre That whiche wen wylle lee 
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The Text ends, with seven lines on the 26th recto, thas :— 


Frensshe Englissh 


Ha Grace ve sainct esperit Whe grace of the holy ghoost 
Aeul enluminer les cures = SAplle enlpghte the hertes 
We ceulx qui le aprendront OE them that shall lemme it 
Gt nous doinst perseucrance And bs gnue perseuetaunce 
@n bonnes operacions En good werkes 
Gt apres ceste bie transitovie And after this Ipf transitotie 
Ra parburable tope & glorie Whe euerlastyng tope and glorie 

“ A Book for Travellers” is the title given to this work in 
Typ. Ant. vol. i, page 315, but as there is no especial suit- 
ability in it for the use of travellers, and as from its composi- 
tion it appears to have been formed with a scholastic aim, it 
has been thought advisable to change so evident a misnomer. 

No manuscript of this compilation in French or English 
is known to exist, nor is there any clue to the author. 

A copy is in each of the four following librariee—Ripon 
Cathedral, Bamborough Castle, Earl Spencer, and Duke of 
Devonshire. 


No. 49.—THe Festia, (Liper Festiauis). Férst Edition. 
Folio. “ Enprynted at Westmynster by Wyllyam Cazton 
the laste day of Juyn, 1483.” 


ComhaTioN—a bevefghik (mn are 4™, af being 
blank; o and p are 8“=116 leaves, of which one is blank, 


TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTIOULARS.—There is no title of any 
sort. The type is entirely No. 4°, which bere appears for the 
first time. The lines, which are fully spaced out, measure 
5 inches. A full page has 38 lines. Without folios or catch- 
words. Space left for the insertion of 8 to 5-line initials, 
with director. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the sermon for the First 
Sanday in Advent follows on sig. a {f, space being left for the 
insertion of a 5-line initial. 

The Text begins thus :-— 
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Fis vay is callyd the first sonvay of abuent / that 

is the sondap in cristps compng/ Wherfore holp 

t chitche this vay maketh mencion of if compnges 
Gbhe kret courpng was to bye mankynvde out of ben 

vage of the Beupll and to bronge mannps solole ts 
blypase/ And this ether compng shal be at the day of Dome 


The Text ends on the sixth recto of sig. p, 


os that for bs deped on the toed tree / ui cum bee patre & 
spu | sancto biutt et regnat deus APACE P / 


Explicit 
Gnprpnted at Uestmpnster by wplipam Carton the laste 
vap of Jupn Anno somini FA COCK Rarziij 


The compiler of “The Festial,” John Mirkus, was a canon 
of the Monastery of Lillcshul, an old fonndation in Shrop- 
shire, as we learn from a MS. copy of his work in the Cot- 
tonian Library. He says that, finding many priests, from 
incapacity, were, like himself, unable to teach their parish- 
ioners properly, he had taken pains to compile sermons for all 
the principal feasts of the year, which he had extracted chiefly 
from the “Golden Legend.” The omission of the prologue, 
by Caxton, as well as the sermons on Burial and Paternoster, 
mentioned above, makes us suspect that our printer had a 
copy imperfect at beginning and end. The subject of nearly 
every chapter in “The Festial” may also be found in the 
“Golden Legend ;” bat, taking the two books, as printed by 
Caxton, for comparison, it will be seen that the sermons for 
the Moveable Feasts, with which each work commences, have 
nothing in common but their subject, and that the histories 
of the saints are treated very differently, and often disagree 
even in their supposed historical facte. The “‘Gesta Romano- 
rum” furnished many stories for the “Golden Legends,” bat 
in “The Festial” that mine of anecdotes has contributed 
still more largely to the illustration and enforcement of the 
preacher’s remarks. “The Festial” ia yet further removed 
from our Book of Common Prayer, with which it has been 
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associated. With the exception of the names in the calendar 
there is nothing in common between them. 

Although in Caxton’s edition of this work it is entirely 
without a name, there seems no reason for giving it the Latin 
title by which it is generally known, “Liber Festivalis.” 
John Mirkua, its compiler, who wrote it in English, says, “I 
will and pray that it be called a Festial ;” and, accordingly, 
it was 80 called by Wynken de Worde in several editions, by 
Rood of Oxford, and by other early printers, 

Copies are at the British Museam, Bodleian, Lambeth, 


and Althorpe. 


No. 50.—Four Seemons, ETc. (QuaTuoR SERMONES, ETC.) 
First Edition. Folio. “ Enprynted by Wyliam Cazton 
at Westmestre.” Wsthout Date. (1483?) 


CoLLaTion.—a 6 ¢ are 4™, B a 8°= 30 leaves. No blanks. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRricuLaks.—There is no title. The 

type is entirely No. 4°. The lines ere fully spaced out, and 

measure 5 inches. A fall page has 38 lines. Without folios 

or catchwords. In this book we find, for the first time, the 

paragraph mark @ used—e mark which never appears in 
the early state of this type. 

The Text begins on aig. aj, with space for a 8-line initial, 

without director, 

Hee mapster of sentence in the second booc and the 

first Dpstynction/ sapth that the souerann cause / 

why gov mave al creatures in Henen erthe ot water / 

teas his oune good | nes / bp the whiche he wold that some of 


On aig. ¥ ilj recto, 
C The Generalle Sentence 


@ov men and wymmen J vo pou to bnverstonde that 

g Ble that haue cure of pour sowlps be commaumdypy of 
our orsenaries and by the copstptucions and the lade 

of help chirthe to shewe te pou foure tymes bp the pee 

in eche a quarter of the pere enps when the peple is most 
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The Text ends on the sixth verso of aig. ¥, 


tesurtectionis gloria inter sanctos et electos tuos resussitati 
respi | tent / pet xpristum dominm nostrum Amen / 


Enprpnted bp wylliam Carton at westmestre / 


REMARKS.—The name of the writer of these homilies is 
not known, nor do they appear attached to any of the manu- 
scripts of the Festial above noticed. That they were, how- 
ever, printed by Carton at the same time as the Festial 
appears evident from the identity of their typographical 
arrangements, strengthened by the fact of their being, in 
several instances, under the same cover. That Caxton also 
intended to allow their separate use may, nevertheless, be 
deduced from the first gathering having a for its signature, 
and from the existence of some copies unaccompanied by the 
Festial. In the Lambeth copy the sermons precede the 
Featial. 

The four sermons are thus apportioned :— 

1. On the Paternoster, the Creed, and the Ten Command- 
mente. 

2. The Seven Sacramente, the Seven Deeds of Mercy, and 
the Seven Deadly Sins. 

8. A continuation of the subject of Deadly Sins. 

4, On Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. 

After the sermons are “The General Sentence or Commi- 
nacion,” and two forms of bidding prayer, called “The Bedes 
on Sondaye.” 

Every priest was obliged by the Canon Law to read the 
“Modus Fulminandi,” or Commination, and to preach at 
least one sermon every three months, and these were probably 
compiled for that purpose. 

Nine copies are known, of which two only are in private 
hands. ae 


No. 51.—SgERvitTium DE VisrtaTionz B. Mani# Viroris. 
Quarto. Sine ulld nota. (1481-3). 


CoLLaTION.—One 4”"=8 leavea, of which the last is blank. 
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TYPOGRAPHIOAL PAaRTICULARS.—The type is entirely 
No. 4. The lines, which are fully spaced out, measure 8} 
inches in length; there are 26 lines to a fall page. Without 
signatures, folios, or catchwords. 

The first leaf is wanting in the only copy known. The 
second recto commences with space for a 2-line initial, with 
director, 

p Rima aut midi tunc aurora refulsit & 
horridis polo fugientiby bmbris celo ru 
bescente die btcung; a nocte distinzi . tuc quo 


followed, on the same page, by— 
Rerctio sexta 
On the verso ig— 
Rectioties be @mel’.p octauas prima die 
giving the lessons for the week. On the fourth recto is— 
‘Ad missam Jntroitus 
The sixth verso, which is given entire in the accompany- 
ing plate, begins— 
@ratio sanctissimi.dv.n. Sirti pape quarti 
The Text ends on the seventh verso, two lines ehort of a 
full page, 
et erultatioe ppetua tenascamur . Ber mm 
Vominu nostru 


The only Existrna Copy is in the British Museum (C. 
21. c), and, although wanting the first leaf, has the final 
Plank. Measurement, 8% x 5§ inches. 


No. 52.—Sex PERELEGANTIS8MMZZ EpPistOL2 PER PETRUM 
OARMELIANUM EMENDATZ. Quarto. Per Willelmum 
Cazton. In Westmonasterto. (1488). 


CoLLaTion.—a 6 ¢ are 4% = 24 leaves, of which af is 
blank. 
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TYPoGRaPHIcaL PakTicuLaRs.—There is no title-page. 
The types used are Noa. 4 and 4°. The lines, which are 
spaced to aa even length, measure 3} inches, and there are 
26 to a page. Without catchwords or folios. The whole 
appearance of the print is like the “Servitium de Visitatione” 
and the “Order of Chivalry.” 

The use of types 4 and 4° together points unmistakably 
to 1483 as the period of issue; and this date, gathered from 
the typographical particulars only, is completely verified by 
the letters themselves, the dates of which range from Decem- 
ber 11th, 1482, to February, 1483. 

The Text begins on a if recto, with an introdnction which 
occupies three pages. 

) Erules dur Ferrarie in eo Ducatu 
benetoru armis constitutus paulo post 
vetustissimus eorum biolat immunitates / 
énit focdus cm Therdinando Rege Pea- 
politano Medviolanensium Duce / et floren- 
tinorum trepu/quod pet beneta foedor’ no 
lirebat /Geneti propria reposcunt / tlle ter= 
giuetsati ; Xpstus pontifer quartus / relic= 
Thervinadi ford Se. : 


The six ketters begin on sig. a (ij verso. On ¢8 recto is 
the following colophon :— 


Fintunt sex p’elegantisstme epistole / 
quarum tris a summo Pontifice Sire 
Quarto et Sacco Cardinalium Collegio 
ay Gustissimum Cenetiarum ducem 
Soannem FElocenigum totivxemg; ab ipso 
Duce av eundem Pontificem et Cardina- 
les /ob Ferrariense bellum susceptum /con- 
scripte sunt/Ympresse pet willetmum Car- 
ton / et Wiligenter emendate per Petru 
Camelianu Postar’ Lauceatum tn AMest- 
wonasterio 


Beneath this is a Latin quatrain, beginning 
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Bloquii culter, 
followed by 


Onterpretatio magnanmm litterarum punctatarum parua- 
Tumgue, 


The text ends with 23 lines on the verno of the same leaf. 

RemARKa—Theee six lettera passed between the Sacred 
College of Oardinals an one side and the Doge of Venice on 
the other, the subject being the necessity of closing the war 
with the QGity of Ferara. 

Petras Oarmelianns, the editar of these letters, is noticed 
by Mr. Gairdner, in his preface to the ‘Memorials of King 
Henry the Seventh,” published in 1858, for the Master of the 
Rolls, as having been in England from the time of Edward 
the Fourth. He may, therefore, have personally employed 
Caxton to print his “Sex Epistols.” The title “ Brixiensis” 
eometimes attached to his name shows that he was a native 
of the town of Brescia. He seems to have taken an interest 
in educational matters, as verses by him to John Aawykyl 
and to William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, are prefixed 
to the “ Compendium totius grammatiom,” printed at Oxford 
sbout 1482-83. Some more of his poetry is printed in the 
Oxford “ Phalaris” of 1485, Tanner assigns to Carmelianos 
the following promotions-—Reotor of 8t. George’s, Southwark, 
1490; Prebend of York, 1498; Archdeacon of Gloucester, 
1511; Prebend of London, 1519. Being in gach favour, no 
wonder that he waxed rich, and that when, in 1523, “an 
annual grant was made by the Spirituality for the King’s 
personal expenses in France for the recovery of the Crown,” 
the name of “Mr. Petrus Carmelianns” appears among the 
“Spiritual Persons” for the handsome eum of £388 66 8d. 
In the Calendar of State Papers, where he is called “ Letin 
Secretary of King Henry the Seventh,” mention is made of a 
letter sent to him from Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
thanking him for his services, and promising him favour and 
reward. On the projected marriage of Prince Charles of Caa- 
tile with the Princess Mary of England he wrote a poem in 
Latin, printed by Pynson about 1514, of which a unique copy 
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is in the Grenville Library (eee Arch@ologsa, vol. xviii). In 
the same library is 8 manuscript poem on the birth of the 
Prince of Wales (1486), another copy, beautifully illuminated, 
being among the royal MSS. in the British Museum. Both 
are evidently in the handwriting of Carmelianus, the latter 
being his presentation copy to the king. The argument of 
this poem is so characteristic of the age that it is worth 
noting. Almighty God, compassionating the miserable state 
of England lacerated with civil war, convoked a meeting of 
the Saints in Heaven to ask their opinions as to how the long 
standing dispute between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
might be composed. The saints reply that, if the Omniscient 
Deity cared for any of their counsels, no one was better quali- 
fied to state how the wars might be terminated than King 
Henry the Sixth (already in heaven), who knew the country 
and the causes of dissension, and they recommended that he 
should be appealed to. Henry is accordingly called upon to 
reply to the Supreme Being, and proposes that the two houses 
should be united so as to be one house, for which an oppor- 
tunity then offered by the marriage of the Earl of Richmond 
with the Princess Elizabeth. The Deity approves and decrees 
ita execution, the marriage takes place, and.the poem termi- 
nates with an exhortation to England to rejoice on account of 
the prince’s birth. Carmelianus died August 18th, 1527; 
John de Giglis, Bishop of Worcester, in 1497, his contem- 
porary and countryman, also employed Caxton to print 
Indulgences. 

A manuscript, “Carmen de Vere,”* in the British Mu-~ 
seum, which is dedicated to Edward Prince of Wales (after- 
wards Edward V), dated April 1482, affords some information 
from the pen of Carmelian himself. He says that for the 
previous ten years he had been travelling about the world, 
having very lately arrived in England, with the intention of 
proceeding to Germany and Switzerland ; but, captivated by 
the pleasantness of the country, he had been unable to leave 


® Reg. 12 A xxix, the particulars of which were kindly communicated 
by Mr. Bond, keeper of the MSS. 
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it. He adds that his poem was written to gain the favour of 
the prince. Whence his dignity of Poeta laureatus was ob- 
tained is not known. 

The only copy known of this tract was discovered in the 
year 1874 by Dr. G. Kénnecke, archivist of Marburg, in an 
old volume of seventeenth century divinity, in the Hecht- 
Heinean Library at Halberstadt. It was described in the 
“Neuer Anzeiger” of Dr. Julins Petzholdt for October 1874; 
also in the Athenssum for February 27th, 1875. 


No. 58.—Conressio Amantis. Large Folto. “ Enprynted 
at Westmestre by me Willyam Cazton the ¥ day of Sep- 
tembre [| a thousand | CCCC lzxrriyy (a typographical 
error for leary). 

CotLatTion.—A 4°, signed ff, (tj, (iif, the first and eighth 
leaves being blank, followed by a 4°, signed on the second 
leaf only 1 2, the first leaf being blank; then be def g hi 
kimnopqtsturyp; &A Ball 4”; Ca 8°, with tho 
sixth leaf blank. In all 222 leaves, of which four are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 4 is used for sigs. 1 tox; sigs. & to @, as well as 
the introductory matter, are in type No. 4°, while sigs. p and 
3 are partly in one and partly in the other. Where type No. 
4 is used there are 46 lines to a column, and 44 lines of type 
No. 4°. On sig. 3 {fif recto the two types appear in the same 
page, the first colamn being in No. 4 and the second in No. 
4°, Without catchwords or folios. Space left for inserting 
2 to 6-line initials, with director. The signatures at the 
beginning of the volume are irregularly printed, and show the 
want of a settled plan in the printer's mind. The first 4°, 
which, as it includes the index, must have been printed last, 
is properly signed; bat, on beginning the book, it appears as 
if the compositor thought there could be no use for signatures 
if every leaf had a printed folio, and accordingly they were 
omitted except on the second sheet, which is signed in Arabic 
numerals only. The inconvenience of this being seen, the folios 
were omitted, and the signatures printed in the second 4°, b; 
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while in sig. ¢ both plans are united, and we have signatares 
and folios too to the end of the. book—the latter, however, 
with continual errors. The introductory 4* is not included 
in the enumeration of the folios. Note that sig. b 4 is printed 
2 4, and that from sig. p to the end the Arabio numerals used 
in the signatures give place to Roman numerals. The book 
is in double column throughont. The date in the colophon 
is printed a thousand COCC Ixxxrziij, a typographical error, 
which would have led to some confusion had not the regnal 
year, “the first year of the reign of King Richard the third,” 
been also added, fixing the right date as 1483. 

Commencing with s blank leaf, the paragraph title and 
table follow on sig. ij, space being left for a 3-line initial, with 
director. 

The Text begins thus :— 


Wis book is intituleds ho the world was first of 
t confes|sio amantis/  golve/&| after alwep werse 
that is to sapejin & werse folio bj 
englpssbe the cenfesspen of] 
the louss maay and com= 
poles bp | Foban Gober 
squpst borne in alps | Thus endeth the prologue 


The Text ende om the verso of sig. @ 5, Folio C@rf 
with colophon in first colnmn, 


Enprpnted at westmestrs 
bp me] Giilipam Garten 
aad fynpashed the ij [ap of 
SHeptenbre the fyrst peve of 
the [vegnes of Hyng Richard 
the thycd / the | perce of ous 
lord a thousand / CECE | 
Laraziij / 

Remarxs.—The life and poetical writings of the “moral 
Gower” have received frequent flustrations from modern 
critics, His chief work, the “Confessio Amantis,” appears to 
have been begrn about 1886 and completed in 1899-8. It 
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was originally dedicated to Richard IT, but, on the wane of 
that monarch’s power, Gower suited himself to the changing 
times, and recast bis prologue. The copies made after this 
version are termed Lancastrian. The Latin verses and the 
Marginal index are in some manuscripts, as in Caxton’s 
printed edition, incladed in the text. They were, Dr. Pauli 
believes, the original composition of Gower, abounding, like 
his other poetry, in instances of false prosody and even bad 
grammar. ‘The verses are imitations in the manner of 
Boethius, but often unintelligible. 

Seventeen copies are extant. British Museum (8); Cam- 
bridge; Pembroke College, Cambridge; Hereford Cathedral ; 
Lambeth ; Queen’s College and All Souls, Oxford; and eight 
in private libraries. 


No. 54.—Tre Book wHich THE KNIGHT OF THE TOWER 
MADE TO THR “ ENSEYGNEMENT” AND TEACHING OF 
HIS DAUGHTERS. Folio. “ Emprynted at Westmynstre 
the laste day of Januer the fyrst yere of the regne of 
Kynge Rychard the thyrd.” (4.6. 1484.) 


CoLLaTion.—A 2, aigned om eecond leaf only aj; abe 
vetgbhik  m are 4”; » a 8°, with the last two leaves 
blank. In all 106 leaves, of which two are blank. 

Note—sig. ¢ iifj ie wrongly printed ¥ {(ij, and the first 
leaf of B is without any signature. 

TYPogRAPHICaL PaRTicuLaRs.—There is no title-page. 
The type, as far as aig. f, is No. 4, and forty lines, each 44 
inches long, make a full page. From aig. fj to the end the 
type is No. 4°, with 88 lines, each 4§ inches long, to tha 
page. The linea are fully spaced ont. Withont folioa or 
catchwords. Space is left for 8, 4, end 6-line initials, with 
directors. 

Commencing « blank, the prologue follows on an unsigned 
leaf, with epace for a 8-line initial A, 

Ble bertususe doctryne & techynge had & lerned of 
a suche\as baue endenoured them te lene for a remem= 

braunce 
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On sig. aj recto, 


Were begnnneth the book whiche the knyght of the toure 
made /Anvd speketh of manp fapre ensamples and then= 
spgnementps and techyng of bis Doughters 


The Text ends on the fourth verso of sig. n, 


Pere Cynysshed the booke / whiche the knpght of the Toure 
ma | de to the ensepgnement and techyng of his doughters 
trans {lated oute of fFrenssh in to our maternall Englysshe 
tongue bp | me William Carton / whiche book was ended 
& fynpsshed the | fprst day of Puyn / the pere of oure lord 
fa CECE trrriij 
And enprpnted at westmynstre the last vay of Panpucr the 
fprst pere of the tegne of kpnge Rychard the thprv 
RemarKs.—In the department of “ Maine et Loire,” be- 
tween Chollet and Vezina, may still be seen the ruins of an 
ancient chateau, called “Latour-Landry.” Archwologists 
ascribe the structure to the twelfth century. The place 
originally bore the name of “La Tour” only, the old family 
name of the owners being “ Landry ;” but eventually the two 
were combined, and “ De la Tour Landry,” became the patro- 
nymic of a long race of knights. The earliest instance of the 
donble name is found in a document dated 1200. Passing 
over the history of the family, we will confine ourselves to 
Geoffrey and his book, “pour l’enseignment de ses filles.” 
The date of neither his birth nor death is known. He was at 
the seige of Aignillon in 1846, when he must be supposed to 
be at least of the age of twenty years. He tells us he wrote 
his book in 1871, which would make him, at the youngest, 45 
years old, though he was probably older. In all the illumi- 
nated copies of his work he is represented as discoursing with 
his three daughters, for whose instruction in their journey 
through life it was written, as the knight himself in a preface 
informs us. But he had also sons, as we learn that a similar 
work had previously been undertaken for their instraction, 
“as hit is reherced in the booke of my two sonnes, and also 
in an Euangely.” (See Caxton’s edition, aig. m4.) Neither 
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of these compositions of the knight are known now to exist. 
We algo learn that in the compilation of this work he called 
to his aid two priests, who read to him the Bible, the “ Gesta,” 
and various chronicles of France, England, and other coun- 
tries. To this may, perhaps, be attributed the predominance 
of the ecclesiastical element in this book. The knight origi- 
nally intended to write the whole work in verse, but finding 
that method necessitated a less concise narration, he soon 
changed his composition into prose. In the original French, 
however, a considerable portion of the introduction, though 
prose to the eye, will be found to have retained ita metrical 
form. Several writers have denounced the work as obscene, 
and more fitted for the corruption than the instruction of 
youth, while others, taking into consideration the manners of 
that age, have arrived at the very opposite conclusion. At 
any rate, it is plain our Caxton thought highly of it: he eays 
in his preface, ‘I advise every gentleman or woman having 
children, desiring them to be virtaously brought forth, to get 
and have this book, to the end that they may learn to govern 
them virtuously in this present life.” He tells us alao the 
occasion of his translating and printing it, which was “at the 
request of a noble lady which hath brought forth many noble 
and fair daughters, which be virtnonsly nourished.” (See an 
article in the Retrospective Review: New Series, 1827; vol. i, 
part ii, page 177. Also, Le Livre du Chevalier de la Tour 
Landry, par M. Anatole de Montaiglon. 12mo. Paris, 
1854. 

‘e must here notice that, although the anonymous En- 
glish translation (Harl. 1764) preceded that by Carton, a 
comparison of the two versions makes it evident that our 
printer owed nothing to his predecessor. M. Montaiglon, 
indeed, givea a decided preference to the earlier tert. The 
following amusing extract is suggestive of Shakspere’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.” Act V, Scene II. 


CAXTON, 1484. 


How woman sprange vpon the table- Capitulo xviij. 


N a tyme it happed that Marchauntes of Fraunce cam 
J from certayn Fayres / where as they sought Draperye / 

and as they cam with Marchaundyse fro Roan / that 
one of them said / it is a mocbe fayre thynge a man to haue 
a wif obeyeaunt in alle thynges. to her husbond / Verayly 
sayde that one / my wyf obeyeth me well / And the second 
said. J trowe / that my wyf obeye me better / ye sayd the 
thyrd / lete laye s wager / that whiche wyf of ve thre that 
obeyeth best her husbond / and doeth sonnest his commannde- 
ment that he wynne the wager / wherupon they waged a 
Jewele / and accorded al thre to the same / & sworen that 
none shold adnertyse his wyf of this bargayn / sanf only to 
aaye to her / doo that whiche J shall commaunde what soener 
it be / After when they cam to the first mans hows / he sayd 
to his wyf Sprynge in to this bacyne / and she answerd / wher- 
fore or what nede is it. And he said by cause it playsyth me 
so /and J wyll that thon do eo / Truly said ahe J shall knowe 
fyret, wherfor J shall sprynge / And soo she wold not doo it 
And her husbond ware moche angry and felle / and gafe her 
a buffet / After thys they cam to the second marchauntes 
hows / and he saide to his wyf lyke as that other saide / that 
she wold doo his commaundement / And it was not long after 
that he said to her Sprynge in to the basyn / And ahe de- 
-maunded hym wherfore / And at the last ende for ought that 
he dyde /ahe dyd it not / wherfore ahe was beten as that 
other was / Thenne cam they to the thyrd mans hous And 
there was the table couered’ and mete set theron And the 
-marchaunt said to thother marchanntes in theyr eres / that 
after dyner he wold commannde her to sprynge in to the 
bacyn / And the husbond said to his wyf / that what someuer 
he commaunded her she shold do it / his wyf whiche that 
moche lonyd hym and dred hym herd wel the word . And it 
was 80 that they bygan to ete / and there was no salt vpon 
the table / And the goodman sayd to his wyf / Sail sur table 
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And the good wyf whiche hadde fere to disobeye hym / sprang 
vpon the table and ouerthrewe table / mete / wyn / and platers 
to the ground / How ssid the good man / is this the manere / 
Cone ye none other playe but this / are ye mad or oute of 
youre wyt . Syre said she / J haue done youre commaidement / 
haue ye not said that youre commaundement shold be done 
what someuer it was . Certaynly J haue it done to my power 
how be it that it is youre harme and hurte as moche as myn. 
For ye sayd to me that J shold spryge on the table / J said 
he / J sayd ther lacked salt vpon the table / Jn good feyth J 
vnderstode said she for to spryng / thene was ther laughter 
ynouz & al was taken for a bourd and a mocquerye / Thenne 
the other two Marchauntes said it was no nede to late her 
sprynge in the basyn / For she had done ynough / And that 
her husband had wonne the wager... And thus ought euery 
good woman to fere and obeye her lord & husbonde and to do 
his commaundement is hit right or wrong/yf the commaunde- 
ment be not ouer outrageous / And yf ther be vyce therin / 
she is not to blame / but the blame abydeth vppon her lord 
and husbonde. 

There are two copies in the British Museum, one at Cam- 
bridge, one at Oxford, and two in private libraries. 


No. 55.—Caton. Folio. Wsthout Printer’s Name, Place, or 
Date. “Translated... by William Cazton tn thabbey 
of Westmynstre the yere of our lord M CCCC lzrxiy.” 
(1484?) 


CoLLation.—The prologues and table a 8", signed tj and 
tij on the second and third rectog, the first and last leaves 
being blank: then a bc De fg h are 4; ia 5"; aj and 
110 being blank. In all eighty leaves, of which four are 
blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS —There is no title-page. 
Two sizes of type are used: No. 2 for the Latin headings, 
and No, 4° for the Text, The lines, which are fully spaced 
out, measure 4$ inches, and there are 88 to a fall page. 
Without folios or catchworda. Space is left for the insertion 
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of 8-line initials, sometimes with and sometimes without 
directors. Commencing with a blank leaf, Caxton’s short 
prologue and his dedication to the City of London follow on 
aig. ij. 
The Text begins thus:— 

€ Mere begnnneth the prologue or prohempe of the book 
calliv| Caton /whiche booke hath ben translated in t En=- 
Gipsshe bp | FAapster Benet Wurgh / late Acchedeken of 
Colchestre and | hype chanon of saint stephens at westmestre/ 
which ful craftly | bath made it in balave cpal for the erudi= 
cion of mp lord Boul sher/Sone &K hepr at that tome to mp 
lord the erle of Estser | And bp cause of late cam to mp 
hand a book of the sath Caton | in Srensshe / whiche 
tehetceth manp a fapr lernpnge and nota | dle ensamples / 
M haue translated it oute of frensshe in to En | glpsshe/ 
as al along bere after shalle appiere / whiche J presente 
unto the pte of london / 


Hnto the noble auncpent anv renomed Cypte/the 
bd pte | of london in Englond / J AMilliam Carton 
Cytezepn | & coniurpe of the same / & of the frater= 
npte and felauship | of the metcerpe owe of tpght mp 
serupse & good wll / anv of 
The table follows, making, with the introductory matter, 
eight printed pages, the whole concluding on the fifth verso, 
with the sixth blank leaf. After another blank is the Glogs, 
headed by a quotation of seven lines of Latin in type No. 8, 
with a ij for the signature. 
The Text ends on the ninth recto of sig. i, the tenth leaf 
being blank, 


thynge men map intptule this Iptell book the mprour of the 
te | gume & gouetnement of the bodp and of the solvle / 


Mere fynyssheth this present book whiche is sayd or 
called] Cathon translated oute of Frensshe in to Englysshe 
by ARI | iam Carton in thabdbey of westmpnstre the pere 
of oure lord | FA CUM lrrriij / And the fprst pere of the 
tegne of kynge | Rychard the thprd the rrilj Bap of vecembre 
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In his prologue Caxton says, “ To the end that the histories 
and examples that be contained in this little book may be 
lightly found . .. they shall be set and entitled by manner of 
Rubrics . . . and they shall be signed as that followeth of the 
number of leaves where they shall be written.” Accordingly 
the numbers given in the table agree with their proper folios, 
but these folios are not inserted, either in print or manuscript, 
in the body of the work, rendering the table almost useless. 

Caxton says in his preface that he translated from a 
French copy, “‘which rehearsed many a fair learning and 
notable example ;” and some portions of his own introductory 
matter suggest also a French original. Were a manuscript to 
be found, its title would probably agree with Caxton’s con- 
cluding description of the work—“the mirror of the regime, 
and government of the body and of the soul.” 

The year 1488 is usnally assigned to the printing of this 
book; but, as the translation was not ended till December 
28rd, it seems improbable that it was printed till 1484. 

As already noticed, this “Caton” is a very different work 
from the composition known as “ Catho Magnus,” the distichs 
of which serve here only as a text whereon to hang an exten- 
sive gloss. A short notice of “ Mayster Benet Burgh” has 
already been given. 

There are copies in the British Museum, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Oxford, Exeter College, Oxford, and seven in private 
hands. 


No. 56.—TuHE GoLpEN LeGcenp. Largest Foho. First Edt- 
tion. “Fynysshed at westmestre the twenty day of 
nouembre / the yere of our lord M | CCCC | lzaziy | 
By me Wyllyam Carton.” (1484?) 


CoLLaTion.—An unsigned 8°, with first and sixth leaves 
blank; adbecvefghitimnopqgrsturp; & are 
~oaS;8BCBDEFGERIJRKLHLARNRO 
BP@R ST Q@ are 4”; TX 0 8°; ® is a single sheet, fol- 
lowed by a single leaf, the back edge of which is sometimes 
returned round ®, and sometimes sewn separately ; aa bb cc 
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DY ee ff are 4™; gga 8°; Hhii4™; kk a8, kk 6 being blank. 
In all 449 leaves, of which three are blank. 

TYPoGRAPHIOAL PaRticuLaks.—There is no title-page. 
There are two sizes of type, No. 8 being used for head-lines 
and headings to chapters, while No. 4° is used for the text. 
The whole is in double columns, and the lines, which are fully 
spaced out, measure three inches; 55 lines in a column, and 
110 to a full page. There are folios throaghont, but num- 
bered very irregularly. Space is left for the insertion of 8 to 
6-line initials, with directors. There are no catchwords 
Woodcuts are used throughout, apparently from the hand of 
the same artist who engraved the cuts for the second edition 
of the “ Cheas Book.” 

The first edition is principally distinguished by the use of 
Type No. 8 for head-lines, &c., and also by a variation in the 
signatures XY and #. Both this and the second edition are 
printed upon very large sheets of paper, larger indeed than 
Caxton ever used before or after. The edition of 1498 is 
upon the usual size. , 

The first leaf is blank; on the second recto is a large 
woodcut of Saints, 9 x 64 inches, under which the Text begins 
thus, making a full page :— 


(Woodcut of Saints), 


He holy & blessed SK accomplisshed dpuerse 
t Doctout|sapnt Perom werkys | & hystorpes trans- 
sapth thps aucto | tpte / lated out of frenssbe | in to 
do altuepe somme goon} ‘Tslnssde at the requeste of 


twerke /to thende that the 
Veupl Epnvde | the not pole / 
And the holp voctour | saynt 
austpn sapth in the book 
of the | labour: of monkes / 
that no man stronge | or 
mpghtp to laboure ought to 
be pvle | for which cause 
when J had parfour- || med 


tet= | tepn lorves / ladpes 
and gentplmen/|las thp= 
storpe of the tecupel of 
Trope /|the book of the 
chesse , the hystorye of | Pa- 
son /Ahe hystorpe of the 
myrtout of the world /-the 
ro bookes of fReta- | mor- 
pheseos in whpche been con- 
tepned | 
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This prologue finishes, half-way down the second column, 
on the verso of the aame leaf. On the third recto is another 
woodcut, 8 x 44 inches, of a horse galloping past a tree, 
bearing a lable, Ay Truste Js (see a facaimile in Dibdin’s 
Typ. Ant., vol. i, page 186). Underneath this commences 


Caxton’s own prologue, with space for a 8-line initial A, 


Fd for as moche as 
this |sapd werke was 
grete & ouer | charge- 
able to me taccomplisshe | J 
ferpd me in the begpnnpng 


also haue enprynted it in the 
moost best | Wyse that J 
Hauge coude or mpght / and |] 
presente this sapd boook to 
his good & | noble lordshyp, 


of the | as chnef causet of the | 


This occupies the whole page. On the third verso the 
table is begun, ending on the sixth recto, with sixteen lines 
in the first column, the rest of the page being blank. The 
last line is— 

Bues folio CCC rrdij 
Erplicit 

On sig. & j the original Text is begun, space being left for 

a 6-line €, 


We tyme of thaduet qupsshiv of pqnorance & 
Impuissauce / | to ye ye he 
ot compng of our had so come te fore / pauen- 
ture | man mpgbt sape pt bp 
lord into this world his otpne merites | 


The Text ends on kk 5 recto, half-way down the second 
column, 
afore is made mencpon / 
GAahiche werke | J haue 
accomplisshed at the com- 
maun-[vementeand tequeste 
of the noble and | pupssaunte 
etle / and mp special good | 
lord AM yplipam erle of aron= 
Bel / & hauel fynpsshevd it at 
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westmestre the twentp | dap 
of nouembre / the pete of our 
lord | fA/ CCE / lrrziij / 
& the fprstpere jot the repgue 
of Rong K pchard the | thyrs 
By me wyllpam Carton 


In the latter half of the thirteenth century, Jacobus de 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, who died in 1298, compiled 
a book called “ Legenda Aures,” in which the lives and 
miracles of numerous saints were narrated. This was found 
very useful to the priests in their sermons, and soon become 
80 popular that it was translated into nearly every European 
language. The Latin text of “ Voragine” has been reprinted 
from an early manuscript, and edited by Dr. Th. Graesse, 8vo, 
Lipsie, 1840. It has also received a modern French dres 
under the title “La Légende dorée, par Jacques de Voragine, 
traduit du Latin, par M. G. B., 8vo, Paris, 1848.” In the 
early part of the fourteenth century, Jean Belet, an author 
but little known to modern bibliographers, though often 
quoted by the writers of his age, translated the Latin of 
Jacobus into French, not, however, without embellishing it 
with many new additions. Shortly after the production of 
Belet, Jehan de Vignay, who has been already noticed as trans- 
Jating the Book of Chess, undertook a new version in French 
of “ La Légende dorée,” which he accomplished before 1880, as 
he dedicated it to “ Jeane, royne de France.” His translation, 
however, was founded on the previous labours of Belet, which 
he amplified, adding about 44 new legends. About the middle 
of the fifteenth century, certain “worthy Clerks and Doctors 
of Divinity” compiled a “ Book of the Life of Saints,” which 
they describe as “drawn into English after the tenor of the 
Latin.” These worthy Clerks and Doctors, however, would 
have given a much more true account of their labours had 
they stated that, with the exception of some additional fables 
not traceable in the original Latin, they owed the whole of 
their compilation to “La Légende dorée” of Jehan de 
Vignay. 
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It is probable that in Caxton’s time the English version 
here noticed was well known; indeed we may infer this from 
the account given by our Printer of the origin of his own 
text: “Against me here might some persons say, that this 
Legend hath been tranalated tofore, and truth it is; but 
foraamuch as I had by me a Legend in’ French, another in 
Latin, and the third in English, which varied in many and 
diverse places; and also many histories were comprised in 
the two other books which were not in the English book, 
therefore I have written one out of the said three books.” 
Caxton, with his Latin, French, and English copies before 
him, found a prologne ready to his hand in the version by 
Jehan de Vignay. This, as was his wont, he translated lite- 
rally, merely changing two or three of the inapplicable proper 
names, and adding some personal observations of his own. 
The bulk of his text comes also from the same source, being 
pearly identical with that of the English manuscript already 
noticed; although to Caxton may be given this praise, that 
in several places where the “worthy doctours of divinite” 
had inserted in their English version some stories more in- 
credible or more filthy than usual, he very discreetly con- 
siderably modified or altogether omitted them. The reader 
curious in this matter may compare the tales about Nero in 
the “Life of St. Peter,” as narrated in Harl. 680, with folio 
202 in Caxton. How much he took from the Latin is impos- 
sible to say; nor have I been able to trace to their origin 
the curious explanatory derivations of the name of each 
saint, which form the first paragraph in every “Life.” As in 
“The Festial,” many sainta in the “Golden Legend” have 
their lives illustrated or interwoven with tales from the “Gesta 
Romanorum.” 

This work may be considered the most laborious, as well 
as the most extensive, of all Caxton’s literary and typo- 
graphical labours. The compilation of the text only must 
have been a most arduous task, and the very extensive use of 
woodcuts must have been extremely expensive and trouble- 
some. Carton, indeed, confesses that he was “in a manner 
half desperate to have left it,” when the Earl of Arundel, who 
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apparently suggested the undertaking, sent John Stanney to 
him, promising the Printer « small annuity, and to take a 
“reasonable quantity ” of copies when completed. The annuity 
was to be s buck in summer and a doe in winter; but it is 
not improbable that these presents were commuted into a 
fixed sum of money, as was certainly the practice with the 
Gifts of Wine, which, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
taries, were so frequently bestowed as rewards for services 
rendered, As a memorial of the Earls connection with the 
work, Caxton placed the Arundel device “ My truste is” after 
the preface. 

Although, from the numerons copies still extant, it is 
evident that this edition must have been larger than usual, no 
perfect copy has yet been discovered. The Legend of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury has been a special object of destraction, 
being, in nearly every instance, torn out of the volume. 

This is one of the most common of the productions of 
Caxton’s press, and probably a larger number than usnal was 
printed. Of the thirty known copies sixteen are divided 
between the British Museum, Cambridge, Corpus and Pem- 
broke, Cambridge, Oxford, Glasgow, Logonian Philadelphia, 
King’s College, Aberdeen, Lincoln, Hereford and Bath 
Cathedrals, Rawlett’s Library, Tamworth, and the others in 
private libraries. 

While making every allowance for the rudeness of the age 
and the plain speaking then customary, the tendency of many 
of the “ Lives” here narrated is so immoral, that many per- 
sons have doubted whether these legends were really read to 
congregations of men and women. But the legacy of several 
copies of this work to the parish church of St. Margaret's, as 
already noticed (p. 159), and the following extract from the 
will of Queen Margaret, prove that the “Golden pias 
was reckoned among the Church Service Books :— “Item, I 
will that mine executors purvey s complete Legend in one 
book, and an Autiphony in another book; which books I will 
be given to abide there in the eaid church to the worship of 
God as long as they may endure. (Norf. and Norwich Arch. 
Soc., Dec. 1850, fol. 1638.) 
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No. 57.—DEaTH-BED PrarErs. A Folio Broadside. (1484?) 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—Types No. 8 and 4° are 
used. The lines are spaced to an even length. It is halfa 
sheet of paper printed on one aide only. 

From the language of these prayers it is evident that they 
were intended for use by the death-bed. They were probably 
printed in this portable form for priesta, and others, to carry 
about with them. 

Although short their interest is great, and the reader may 
not be displeased to read them in the following more modern 
drees than that of the original. 

O glorious Jesa! O meekest Jehu! © most sweetest 
Jesu! I pray thee that I may have true confession, con- 
trition, and satisfaction ere I die; and that I may gee and 
receive thy holy body, God and man, Saviour of all mankind, 
Christ Jesu without sin, And that thoa wilt my Lord God 
forgive me all my sins, for thy glorious wounds and passion. 
And that I may end my life in the true faith of all holy 
church, and in perfect love and charity with my even® Chris- 
tians as thy creature. And I commend my soul into thy holy 
‘hands through the glorious help of thy blessed mother of 
mercy, our lady Saint Mary, and all the holy company of 
heaven. Amen. ¢ The holy body of Christ Jesn be my 
salvation of body and soul. Amen. The glorious blood of 
Christ Jesu bring my soul and body into the everlasting bliss. 
Amen. I cry God, mercy! I cry God, mercy! I cry God, 
mercy! Welcome my Maker! Welcome my Redeemer! 
Welcome my Saviour! I cry thee mercy with heart contrite 
of my great unkindnees that I have had unto thee. 

O thon most sweet spouse of my soul, Christ Jesu, desiring 
heartily evermore for to be with thee in mind and will, and 
to let none earthly thing be so nigh my heart as thou, Christ 
Jesu; and that I dread not for to die for to go to thee, Christ 
Jesu; and that I may evermore say unto thee with a glad 
cheer, my Lord, my God, my sovereign Saviour Christ Jesu, 


* “Even” = “fellow.” The gravedigger in Hamlet, act v, ec. }, 
uses the same phrase “ even Christian.” 
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I beseech thee heartily take me, sinner, unto thy great mercy 
and grace, for I love thee with all my heart, with all my 
mind, with all my might, and nothing so much in earth nor 
above earth as I do thee, my sweet Lord, Christ Jesu. And 
for that I have not loved thee, and worshipped thee above all 
things as my Lord, my God, and my Saviour, Christ Jesu, I 
beseech thee with meekness and heart contrite, of mercy and 
of forgiveness of my great unkindness, for the great love that 
thou showedst for me and all mankind, what time thou offerdst 
thy glorious body, God and man, unto the Cross; there to be 
crucified and wounded, and unto thy glorious heart a sharp 
spear, there running out plenteously blood and water for the 
redemption and salvation of me and all mankind. And thus 
having remembrance steadfastly in my heart of thee, my 
Saviour Christ Jesu, I doubt not but thou wilt be full nigh 
me, and comfort me both bodily and ghostly with thy glorious 
presence, and at the last bring me unto thy everlasting bliss, 
the which shall never have end. Amen. 

The only Existix@ Copy known is in the library of Earl 
Spencer, where it is bound up in a copy of Caxton’s “ Pilgrim- 
age of the Soul.” It is in perfect condition, and measures 
11 x8 inches, 


No. 58.—TuHE Fasies or ASsop; OF AVIAN; OF ALFONSE; 
AND OF POGE, THE FLORENTINE. Folio, “ Emprynted 
by me William Cazton at Westmynstre . . the rrvj days 
of Marche the yere of ore lord H CCCC Irraiity.” 


CotLaTion.—a be def ghikimnopqts are 4™, 
the last two leaves of # being blank. In all 144 leaves, of 
which two are blank. 

Note.—The first leaf of a is not signed, being printed only 
on the verso. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page, 
unless we call the great cut of sop by that name. The type 
is of two sorts. No. 8 used in three places at the beginning 
of the work for headings, and No. 4°, in which is the whole 
text and the head-lines. The lines, which measure 4§ inches, 
are fully spaced out, and in those few pages where there is no 
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woodcut there are 37 or 88 lines. There are head-lines and 
folios throughout, except in sig. n, which has folios only. 
Woodcut initials are used throughout, and on the verso of 
sig. @ if is a large floriated A, afterwards used in the “‘ Order 
of Chivalry,” 

The first recto of sig. a is blank. Upon the verao is a 
large woodent (4§ x 6} inches), of ASsop, surrounded by the 
subjects of his fables, with the word ESOPVS at the top. On 
the second recto, which is eigned a tj, the book commences 
with the following title, in large type, No. 8— 

€ Folio ijs 
@ Bere begpnneth the book of the subtpl Hystorpes 
anu fables of sope whiche were translated out 
of Frensshe in to Englysshe dp wylliam Warton 
at westmpnstre Jn the pere of oure Borde. fA. 
- CECE, trrziij . 


Dest begunneth the ipf of Esope with alle his fortune 
how he was subtpll /wyse/and borne in Grece / not terre 
fro rope the graunt in a Towue named Amoneo / 
tobhiche was amonge other dp formed and cuplle shapen/ for 


The whole is finished by an epilogue, written by Caxton 
himeelf, which begins on the recto, and concludes on the verso 
of sig. 8 6. 


storre of a good preest and an honest /And here with J fp- 
npssbhe this book / translated & emprynted by me William 
Carlton at westmynstre in thadbbayp / And Epnpsshed the 
zrbj vape | of Marche the peve of oure lord FA CUCY 
Lrrrilij /And the | fprst pere o€ the regne of Kong Rochards 
the thprpde 


The woodcuts by their treatment evidently came from the 
hands of the artist who had previously illustrated the “Game 
of Chess.” It is perhaps impossible to decide whether they 
are of Flemish or English origin. The following represents 
ZEsop beaten by his master. 

Caxton himself tells us at the beginning of the book that 


SAO 


ZeOF BEATEN BY His WASTER. 


AS 
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it was a translation of his own from the French. It is rather 
remarkable that although the fables of Aisop, in French, were 
found in all the great libraries of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centaries, and as many as three or four different copies in 
some, yet none apparently have descended to our time. No 
trace of an English translation previous to that of Caxton has 
been discovered, and he must therefore have the credit of 
introducing these fables to his countrymen in the English 
tongue. They were reprinted in London, with scarcely any 
alteration, for nearly two centuries. Whether translated from 
8 manuscript, or an early French printed edition, it is now 
impossible to say. 

This is a very rare book, the only perfect copy known was 
devised by Mr. Hewett, of Ipswich, to King George III, and 
is now in the Royal Library, Windsor. Imperfect copies are 
in the British Museum and at Oxford. 


No. 59.—Tse ORDER oF CHIVALRY. Quarto. Without 
Printer’s Name, Place, or Date. Translated by Caxton 
and presented to Richard III, (1488-5). 


CoLLaTION.—a 6 ¢ D ¢ f are 4™, aj being blank; g a 2°, 
with the last leaf blank; in all 52 leaves, of which two are 
blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRtTiouLaks.—There is no title-page. 
The type is No, 4°, but two headings at the beginning of the 
work are in type No. 8. The lines, which measure 3} inches, 
and of which there are 26 to a full page, are fully spaced out. 
Withoat folios or catchwords. Initial letters cat in wood are 
used. 

Commencing with a blank leaf the work opens with a short 
preface, on aig. a ij, the first four lines being in type No. 8. 
The Text begins thus :— 


@ Mere begpuncth the Cable of 
this present beoke Yutptled the 
Booke of the orbre of chpualrp 
ot knpgbhtbove 
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The Text ends :— 


bertususe deve / And Y shalle pray almz- 
tp god for his long Ipf & prosperous wel- 
fare / & that he map haue bictorp of al his 
enempes / and after this short & transitory 
Inf to haue euerlastpng Ipf in heuen / whe 
te as is Gone and dlysse world without 
envde Amen / 


The date of printing, which was in the reign of Richard 
III, must have been between June 26th, 1488, and August 
22nd, 1495. The “Order of Chivalry” has no connection 
with “T,’ordene de chevalerie.” Dibdin, in the Typ. Ant, 
and Moule in Bsd. Herald, both err in this matter. 

Two copies are in the British Museum, and two in private 
libraries: no others are known. 


No. 60.—CuHaucer’s CanTERBURY TALES. Folio. Second 
Edition, with Woodcuts. “By Wylliam Cazton.” 
Without Place or Date. (1484 ?) 


CottaTion—a bcdefghdikimnopgtstare4™, 
with aj blank; ba 8°; aa bb ce dD ee ff gg hh are 4™; fia 
8S; ABCDE F GM IR are 4"; Ba 2. In all: 
812 leavea, of which one is blank. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTIcULars.—There is no title-page. 
The type of the Text is No. 4°, the heads being all in No. 2°. 
The lines in the prose portion are spaced to an even length, 
and measure 44 inches. 38 lines to a page. Without catch- 
words or folios, and almost without punctuation. 

This second edition, Caxton tells us, was printed six years 
after the first. Having fixed the year 1477-8 as about the 
date of the first, that will give about 1484 for this. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the prohemye follows on 
at. 
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Prohempe 

Rete thankes lave and honour, ought to be gp- 

uen bnto the clerkes /poctes / and bistotiogtaphs 

g that haue wreton many noble bokes of wosevom 
o€ the [pues /passios /& mpracles of holp sapntes 

of Hystorpes / of noble and famous Actes / anv 

faittes / And of the cronpeles sith the begpnnyng 

of the creacion of the world/onto thys present tpme/bp whyche 


The proheme, which is an excellent and indubitable speci- 
men of Caxton’s own composition, and reflects as much credit 
upon his disposition as upon his literary abilities, finishes on 
the verso of sig. a ij— 


after thps short and transitorpe Ipf we map come to euer= 
lastyng |Ipf in heuen/ Amen 
By AWAplliam Carton 


On sig. a tij recto, with room for a 4-line initial, 


Man that Aprpll wyth hys shouris sote 
w The dvroughte of marche hath percyd the rote 
And bathpd euerp beyne in suche lpcour 
Of whyche bertue engendrpy is the flour 
AM hanne Depherus eke wyth hys sote breth 


The Parson’s Tale finishes on sig. % (ij verso, and is fol- 
lowed by the Retraction. 
The Text ends with seven lines on sig. % 4 recto, 


be one of hem at the dap of dome that shal be saupd / Qui 
cum | patre et spititu sancto biutt et regnat deus/Per omnia 
secula | seculorum ASAE / 


The vereo is blank. 

The wood-cut illustrations appear to be by the same artist 
that was engaged upon Asop. The wife of Bath is repre- 
eented thus :— 
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“THE WIPR OF BATH,” 
FROM THE SECOND EDITION OF CHAUCER’s “CANTERBURY TALES." 
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Two copies are in the British Mueeum, and one in each of 
the following libraries—Magdalen and Pepysian, Oambridge ; 
St. John’s, Oxford; Royal Society, London; Earl of Ash- 
burnham, and Earl Spencer. In the year 1858 I discovered 
a copy in the Library of the French Protestant Church, in a 
torn and dirty state, having been used for some time to light 
the vestry fire. I drew attention to its great value and inte- 
rest, and it was doubtless saved from further mutilation. 
Some time afterwards it disappeared from the library alto- 
gether, and no one now knows what hes become of it. For 
identification the following particulars are here given :—it 
wants all before sig. }5; p7; ¢8 and bij; bbij and v8; 
Aj; Bitj and 4; and all after G8. In the original binding. 
Torn, dirty, and ill used. Measurement, 10 x 73. Auto- 
graph “*- Rawlinson A°® 1717.” Also, “ Ex dono °° 
Bateman Bibliopola.” 


No. 61.—Tae Book or Fame. Folto. “Emprynted by 
wylliam Cazton.” « Without Place or Date. (1484?) 


CoLLaTIon.—a 6 ¢ are 4™, aj being blank; B a 3*, 0 6 
being blank = 80 leaves, of which two are blank. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTicuLaRs.—There is no title-page. 
The type is entirely No. 4°. In the epilogue, which is the 
only prose part, the lines are fully spaced out, and measure 
44 inches. 88 lines to a page. Without folios or catchwords. 
Space left for the insertion of 2 or 8-line initials, with 
directors. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the Text follows on sig. 
a {jf recto, 


The book of fame mave by Gefferey Chaucer 


@v tore bs euetp dreme to good 
g For it is wonder thyng bp the rood 
To mp wyt / what causyth sweuenys 
@n the morowe / or on cuenps 
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The poem ends on sig. B 5 recto, 


Thus in Brempng and in game 
Enveth thys lptyl book of Fame 


@ rplicit 
The epilogue immediately follows, the Text ending, 


F humbly beseche & praye pol /emonge pout prapets / to 
temem-|bre hps soule/on whyche/ and on alle crpsten 
soulis / F beseche al= || myghty god to haue metry Amen 


Emprpnted bp wplliam Carton 


The epilogue has considerable interest, as showing Caxton’s 
opinion of Chaucer, and is here given verbatim. 

“J fynde nomore of this werke to fore sayd/For as fer 
as I can vnnderstéde / This noble man Gefferey Chaucer 
fynyashyd at the sayd conclusion of the metyng of lesyng 
and sothsawe / where as yet they ben chekked and maye not 
departe / whyche werke as me semeth is craftyly made / and 
dygne to be wreton & knowen / For he towchyth in it ryght 
grete wysdom & subtyll vnderstondyng / And so in alle hys 
werkys he excellyth in myn oppyny/on alle other wryters in 
in our Englyssh / For he wrytteth no voyde wordes / but alle 
hys mater is ful of hye and quycke sentence / to whom ought 
to be gyuen laude and preysyng for hys noble makyng and 
wrytyng / For of hym alle other haue borowed syth and taken / 
in alle theyr wel sayeing and wrytyng / And I humbly beseche 
& praye yow / emonge your prayers to remembre hys soule / 
on whyche and on alle crysten soulis I beseche almyghty god 
to haue mercy Amen” 

As will be seen by the list of Existing Copies, the printed 
text of Caxton is almost as rare as manuscript; so is the 
reprint by Pynson in 1526. Manuscripts of this poem were, 
probably, even in our printer’s time, difficult to obtain. The 
copy used by him was certainly very imperfect. Many lines 
are altogether omitted, and in the last page Caxton was 
evidently in a great strait, for his copy was deficient 66 linea, 
probably occupying one leaf in the original. We know from 
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his own writings the great reverence in which our printer 
held the “noble poete,” and we can imagine his consternation 
when the choice had to be made, either to follow his copy and 
print nonsense, from the break of idea caused by the deficient 
verses, or to step into Chancer’s shoes and supply the missing 
links from his own brain. He chose the latter course, and 
thus instead of the original 66 lincs, we have two of the 
printer’s own, which enable the reader to reach the end of the 
peem without a break down. These lines are in the following 
quotation printed in italics; the entire extract being the first 
six lines of the last page :— 


They were a chekked bothe two 

And neyther of hym myght out goo 

And myth the noyse of themro Cacton 
J Sodeynly awoke anon tho 

And remembryd what I had seca 

And how hye and ferre I had been 


It should be noticed that Caxton has here placed his name 
in the margin to make known his responsibility to his readers. 
The “ont” not having been hitherto noticed, the position of 
his name there has been a puzzle to the bibliographers, until 
explained by Mr. Bradshaw. 

Copies are in the British Museum; Cambridge; Imperial 
Library, Vienna,-and Althorpe. 


No. 62.—Tue Cunt. “Translated thus tn Englysshe by 
wylliam Carton.” Without Printers Name, Place, or 
Date. (1484?) 


CoLLATIon.—A 8°, signed j, ij, and éij, without any blanks. 
In all six leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is entirely No. 4°. The lines, which are spaced to 
an even length, measure 44 inches, and there are 38 to a full 
page. Without catchwords or folivs. 

The Text begins on sig. j recto, 


Were foboweth the coppe of a lettre whyche maistre 
Alapn || Charetier wrote to hys brother / whyche vesired tw 
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come divelle in | Court, in whyche he teherseth many mp=- 
setpes & twretchponesses | 


The “ Curial” finishes on the sixth recto, 


to god F comande the by thos wrptyng whpche qnue the hos 
gra || ce / Amen 


Thus endeth the Curial made by mapstre Alain 
Charretier | Cranslated thus in Englyssh dy wylliam 
Caxton 


On the verso Caxton has given us his translation of a 
ballad, written by Alain Chartier, consisting of 28 lines. It 
has a burthen :—“ Ne chyer but of a man Joyous,” and com- 
mences thus :— 


Ther ne is vangper / but of a dplapn 
Sre prpve / but of a poure man enrpched 


The Text ends on same page, with Caxton’s name at foot, 


Ther is no speche / but it be curtops 
Fre preysyng of men / but after thepr Ipt 
He chyer but of a man Fopous 
@arton 


RemMARKS.—Caxton translated the Curial from the French, 
“for a noble and virtuous Erle” probably Lord Rivers, who 
was beheaded at Pomfret, on June 18th, 1483. 

Alain Chartier, born in Normandy about 1386, earned for 
himself the appellation of “excellent orateur, noble podte, et 
trés-renommé rhétoricien.” He held the office of “ Secretaire 
de la Maison” to both Charles VI and Charles VII. He died 
about 1457. The most complete editions of his works are 
those by Galiot du Pré, 16mo, Paris, 1529; and by Duchesne, 
4to, Paris, 1617. In the former, however, is an error which 
has led to some confusion, as “ Livre de I’Esperance” is there 
entitled “Le Curial,” the real Curial being s much shorter 
piece, and totally different in design. By the “Curial” being 
addressed to his brother it is supposed to have been written 
by Alain to Jean Chartier, known as the author of “ Histoire 
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de Charles VII.” As an instance of the great repute, in which 
the writings of Chartier were held in his age, it is reported 
that Margaret, the wife of the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Louis XI, finding him one day asleep in his chair, kissed his 
lips to the great astonishment of her attendants. “Je ne baise 
pas la personne mais la bouche dont estoient sortes tant de 
beux discours,” she exclaimed. There is a painting in Add, 
M.S. 15300, vividly depicting this scene. 

Of the only two known copies, one is in the British 
Museum, and the other at Althorpe. 


No. 68.—Troy.us AND CRESIDE. Folio. Without Printer’s 
Name, Place, or Date. (1484?) 


CoLLaTion.—a b ¢ Be € g are 4™, the first leaf of a being 
blank; #8 5°; i& I mno are 4™; pa 8°, with the last two 
leaves blank. In all 120 leaves, of which 8 are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULABS.—There is no title-page. 
The type throughout is No. 4%. Each page contains five 
stanzas of seven lines each, with a blank line between each 
stanza. Without folios or catchwords. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the poem follows on aig. 
a ij recto, beginning thas :— 


t We double sorww of Twplus to telle 
Ryng Prpamus sone of Crope 
Jn loupng / how bys auentures felle 
From woo to wele / and after out of Foye 
FAY purpos is / or that J parte frope 


Book I ends on sig. 6 8 verso; Book II on € j recto; Book 
III on 10 recto; Book IV on mj recto; Book V on p 4 
recto. On aig. p 4 recto is also Chaucer's dedicatory stanza 
to the “‘ Moral Gower.” 

The Text ends on the same page, 


So make bs Phesu for thy merep dygne 
For love of mayven / & mover thon denpgne 
Here enveth Troplus / as touchyng Cresede 
Explicit per Carton 
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Remarxs.—A good account of the source of this poem, 
and a comparison between it and Shakspere’s “Troilus and 
Creside,” with which, however, it appears to have had little 
connection, will be found in Bell’s edition of Chaucer's works. 

Two copies are in the British Museum, one at St. John’s, 
Oxford, and one at Althorp. 


No. 64.—TxE Lire or ovr Lapy.—Folto. “Empryntyd by 
Wyllyam Cazton.” Without Place or Date. (1484?) 

CoLLATION.—Two unsigned leaves; abcdefghikl 
are 4™; ta 8”, the last leaf being blank. In all 96 leaves, 
of which one is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is entirely No. 4°. A page has five stanzas of 
seven lines each, the space of one line being left between each 
stanza. The lines in the prose part measure almost 5 inches. 
Without catchwords or folios. Space left for the insertion of 
initials of one to three lines deep, with directors. 

The Text begins, with a space for  8-linc initial, on the 
recto of the first leaf, 

t His dook was comppled by dan Pohn Ipdgate monke of 
burpe / at the ercitacion and stprpng of the noble and 
bictorpsus prynce / Kyng harry the Epfthe / in thonoure 

glorpe S& reustence of the borthe of our moste blesspy 

ladp / mapde || tpt / and moder of our lord Fhesu crpst / 
chapptred as foloweth | by this table 

The table follows immediately, finishing with nine lines 
on the verso of the second leaf. 

The poem commences on sig. a j recto, with space for a 
2-line initial, 

0 Thougttul herte plungyd in distresse 
UAith slo’dre of slouth this long wynters nyght 
On the lower half of the fourth verso of sig. m, 

Mere endeth the book of the Ipf of our ladp 
made by dan Fohn Ipdgate monke of burp / 
at thpnstaunce of the moste crpsten kpnge / 
kyng barry the fptth 
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Goo litpl book and submptte the 
Unto al them / that the shal rede 

Gt here / prapeng hem for charite 

To pardon me of the rudchede 

Gf mpn enprpntyng / not takyng hede 
And pf ought be voon to theyr plesyng 
Sap they thpse balaves folowpng 


The Text ends on the fifth recto of sig. m, the whole page 
being as follows :— 


Blessid be the stwettest name of our lord 
Dhesu crist / anv most glorious marie 

His dlessyd mover / with eternal accord 
felore than euet / tendure in glorpe 

Anv with hic meke sone for memorpe 

Blesse bs marie / the most holy birgpne 
That we regne in heuen with the ordres nyne 


Enprpntyd bp AWAypllpam Carton 


“The Lyf of our Ladye” appears to have enjoyed, for a 
long period, a considerable popularity. It was composed, as 
the mauuscripts and printed edition both tell us, by John 
Lydgate, at the excitation of King Henry V. The envoy 
commencing, “Goo lytyl booke,” is doubtless a specimen of 
Caxton’s own powers of versification, as perhaps are also the 
two ballads which follow it. Although the division of the 
poem into chapters by Caxton does not agree with any of the 
above manuscripts, yet he probably had a copy so divided, 
for, as we have seen, the original poem was not chaptered 
at all, and later scribes would divide it after their own 
judgment. 

It would have surprised our worthy printer could he have 
foreseen the grave charges of carelessness to be brought against 
him in futore ages, with reference to this production. Ames 
gives a very elight account of “The Lyf of oure Ladye,” but so 
far as it goes, it is correct. Herbert enlarged Ames’s article, 
but unfortunately wrote his description from a copy deficient 
eight leaves in the middle of the poem, an imperfection which, 
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notwithstanding the consequent irregularity of signature, he 
ascribes to carelessness on the part of Caxton; and, worse 
still, makes Caxton himself confeas that he was aware of the 
blunder he had made before the conclusion of the printing, 
but thought that to ask the reader's pardon was sufficient 
reparation; a conclusion drawn from the deprecatory stanzas 
quoted above, beginning, “Goo lityl book”—a style of 
“envoy” very common to all Writers of that age. Then fol- 
lows Dr. Dibdin, who, as usual, did not make an independent 
examination, but was content with reprinting his predecessor’s 
remarks, The paragraph reads thus :—“ This [the omission 
of eeveral chapters] must be attributed to carelessness, which 
Mr. Caxton himself ingenuously acknowledges in one of the 
concluding stanzas.—Typ. Ant. vol. i, page 340, and Bed. 
Spenc. vol. iv, page 3388. 

Both Herbert and Dibdin give the heads of all the chap- 
ters in this poem, excepting, of course, those contained in the 
eight missing leaves of their copy. These are, therefore, 
supplied here from the table, which differs slightly from the 
heads in the body of the work. 


How the chyef temple of rome fy] the nyght of crystes 


byrthe / and other wonderful tokenes capitulo L 
How the nyght of cristes byrthe a welle in rome 

ranne oyle capitulo , Lj 
How the senatours of rome wolden haue holden Octauyan 
theyr emperour as for her god capitulo Lij Liij 


How the romayns whan they had domynacion over alle 
the world made an ymage & callyd hit theyr god capitulo Liiij 
How wyse sybyle tolde to the senate of rome 


‘the byrthe of cryst capitulo Ly 
How the prophetes prophecyed the byrthe 
of cryst capitulo Lyi 
A questyon assoyled whiche is worthyest of kyng 
wyne or woman capitulo Lyij 


Existine Copies :—British Museum, Bodleian, Exeter 
College, Oxford, Glasgow, and four in private hands. 
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No. 65.—Tue Lire OF THE HOLY AND BLESSED VIRGIN 
Saruvt WiniFRED. Folio. Without Printer’s Name, 
Date or Place. “ Reduced tn to Englysshe by me 
William Cazton.” (1485?) 


CoLLATION.—a and § are 4% = 16 leaves, of which the 
first is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICcULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is entirely No. 4°. There are 38 or 89 lines to a 
foll page, and they are spaced to an even length. Without 
folioe or catchwords. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the Text follows on sig. a ij, 


@ Mere begnnneth the Ipf of the holp & blessiv vyrgpn 
sapnt | GHenefrpve / 


On gig. d 6 recto, 


@ Thus endeth the vecollacion / the Inf afters and the 
transla=||cion of saynte G@enefrede birgnpn and matic / 
whiche was rep || sed after that her hede had be smpton of 
the space of xo pere| reduced in to Englpsshe bp me 
@iilliam Carton / 


The Text ends, with ten lines on the recto of sig. 6 8, the 
verso being blank, 


celebramns translacionem /cunctorum adipisci mereamut 
pecs |catorum remissionem / Pet vominum nostrum / et 
ceteta / 


REMARK8.—Caxton’s translation gives all the particulars 
of the birth, parentage, dedication to God, decollation by 
Prince Caradoc, restoration to life “after her head had been © 
smyton off the space of xv year,” and subsequent canonisation 
of St. Winifred; followed by the service in Latin for her 
“ commemoration.” 

The earliest existing notice of this saint is found in Cotton 
MS. Claud. A. v, which begins “ Incipit Vita sancte Wenefrede 
virginis et martyris.” The character of the writing is of the 
twelfth century, but the Holy Well in Flintshire, dedicated to 
her as well as the existence of chapels and other places in 
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Wales bearing her name, prove her fame to have been spread 
for some centuries earlier. The Cotton MS. iteelf was pro- 
bably copied from a much older original. Historians have 
therefore agreed to consider her as having lived in the seventh 
century. Being s Welsh saint, her name does not at first 
seem to have been received with any great veneration outside 
her own country, and this may account for the entire absence 
of all notice of her in the early historians. The Cotton MS. 
has a memorandum in a more modern hand, stating it to be 
the composition of St. Elerius. For this, however, there 
appears to be no other reason than the mention of this saint 
as St. Winifred’s confessor. It has, however, been adopted 
by Leland, Bale, Pits, and other writers. A second life of St. 
Winifred was undertaken in the year 1140 by Robert, a 
Welsh monk of Shrewsbury, who compiled his account from 
MSS. then extant, with the addition of all the floating details 
which, in the course of centuries, the legend had developed. 
The fame of the saint at that time was rapidly increasing, 
partly owing to the grand ceremonial with which her relics 
had been, in 1188, translated to the Benedictine Abbey in 
Shrewsbury. The variation in these two accounts, especially 
as to the length of time she lived after her decollation, has 
induced a belief that they are independent productions. Had 
the second history been shorter and less miraculous than the 
first, there might be some reason for the opinion. 

In “ Liber Festivalis,” and in the “Golden Legend,” both 
printed by Caxton, are short notices of St. Winifred; but in 
1484 Caxton himself set about “reducing into English” her 
Life. It is unfortunate that he makes no mention of the 
language in which his original was written. There is no 
reason to suppose that Caxton understood Welsh, or else 
doubtless he could have obtained several MSS.* Again, it is 
very improbable that Caxton translated from his usual source, 
the French, as the ssint was unknown across the Channel. It 
is therefore most probable that the Latin account of Robert, 
already noticed, was Caxton’s original, a probability we are 


* Liwydh, in his Catalogue of Welsh MSS., mentions two. 
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not able to verify by collation, as no manuscript appears to 
be known. 

Caxton’s edition has the Latin commemoration of the 
saint at the end, which was ordained with great ceremony by 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1891, who, at the 
same time, removed the day from June 24th to November 
8rd. This shows how the fame of St. Winifred had in- 
creased. All the old legends state that on the spot where 
Prince Caradoc decapitated the Virgin, there immediately 
sprung up an impetuous stream of healing water. The famous 
Holy Well is on this spot, and thence flows “St. Wenefrede’s 
Stream,” which empties itself at the mouth of the Dee. 
The fame of wonderfal cures effected by these waters spread 
all over England, and greatly enhanced the shrine of St. 
Winifred. Holywell became the most favoured goal of 
pilgrims to the north. Caxton could not perhaps have chosen 
@ more popular life when he undertook his translation. Henry 
VII built an octagonal well over the source of the stream, 
with conveniences for using the waters, and over this a 
beantiful chapel. 

The shrine was plundered at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, and a portion of the rnins was, in 1811, and is pro- 
probably still used as a free grammar echool. 

In Caxton’s “ Polycronicon,” in the metrical account of 
Wales, there are twenty-two lines of curious matter concern- 
ing the Holy Well, and the awful fate which befel the 
descendants of Prince Caradoc. 

Only three copies of this edition are known. There is a 
fair specimen in the King’s Library, British Museum, a poor 
one at Lambeth, and a good one at Ham House, Surrey. 


No. 66.—THE NOBLE Histories oF Kina ARTHUR AND OF 
CERTAIN OF HIS Kniauts. Folso. “Emprynted in 
thabbey of westmestre, the last day of Juyl the yere of 
our lord M CCCC laerzv.” 


CoLLaTION.—The prologue and table take up a 4° and 5°; 
the firat leaf in the 4° ia blank, the next $ are signed ij, tij, 
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iiij; the first four leaves only of the 5° are signed b, dj, bij, 
bij; abecvefghiklmnopartrsturp; XABS 
BEFEGERDJFRALMAGOPORSTAIRZ 
aa bd cc DU are 4™; e¢ isa 8°. In all 482 leaves, of which 
one is blank. 

Note.—Sig. & iij is printed # (ij, and @ ij is printed 
S ij. 

TyYpoGRaPHIcaL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type throughout is No. 4°. The lines are spaced out to 
an even length of 4§ inches, and 38 make a full page. With- 
out folios, head-lines, or catchwords. Initials in wood of 
three to five lines in depth. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, Caxton’s prologue follows 
on sig. ij, with a 8-line initial in wood. The Text begins 
thus :— 


Fier that J had accomplpsshed and fynysshed vpuers 
Hpstorpes as wel of contemplacpon as of othet hysto 
tpal and worldly actes of grete conquerours & prpn 
ces /and also cettepn bookes of ensaumples and doctrpne / 


The Text ends on the recto of the sixth leaf of sig. ee, the 
verso being blank. 


@ Thus endeth thos noble and Gopous book entptled le 
morte | Barthur / Notwpthstondyng it treateth of the byrth / 
Inf /and | actes of the sand kpng Arthur /of bis noble 
knyghtes of the |rounde table / thepr meruapllous enquestes 
and aduentures /|| thaehyeupng of the sangteal/ & in thende 
the dolorous deth & | departyng out of thps world of them 
al /whiche book was re | duced in to englosshe by spr 
Thomas FAHalorp tnypght as afore lis sapd/and bp me 
Veupded in to rx} bookes chapptred and enprpnted / and 
fpnpssbed in thabbep westmestre the last day || of Fupl the 
gere of our lord / FA / CCK / Ixrxb / 
@ Carton me Keri ferit 

REMARKS.—There does not appear to be any trace in the 
collections of the British Museum, or elsewhere, of a mannu- 
script of Sir Thomas Malory’s text. Of Sir Thomas himaelf, 
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all we know is contained in the last sentence of his own book: 
“This book was ended the ninth year of the reign of King 
Edward the fourth by Sir Thomas Malory, Knight ;” that is 
about 1470. Caxton tells us in his prologue, that Sir Thomas 
had “reduced it from certain books in French.” These books, 
judging from the conduct of the story, were the celebrated 
romances of Merlin, Launcelot, Tristram, the Quest du 8. 
Graal, and Mort Artus, on the origin of which romances very 
little appears to be known, though much has been written. 
Mannacript copies of all of them are in the British Museum. 
Caxton’s edition was reprinted several times, the last being 
the well-known 4to. volume, edited by Robert Southey, who 
has prefixed a learned dissertation on the rise and de- 
velopment of the story. A very interesting essay upon the 
character, epoch, and authors of the various romances of the 
Round Table is contained in Les Msc. Frang., par M. Paris, 
vol. i, page 160. See also the introdaction of Thomas Wright 
to his reprint of the 1684 edition, entitled The History of 
King Arthur, 8 vols. London, 1858. Also Les Romans de la 
Table Ronde et les Contes des anciens Bretons, par M. le 
Vicomte Hereart de la Villemarqué. 8vo. Paris, 1860. 

The only perfect copy known is in the library of Earl of 
Jersey; Earl Spencer has a copy, and a fragment is in the 
British Museum. ‘There is not a copy at Lichfield, as stated 
by Mr. Botfield. 


No. 67.—Tue LIFE OF THE NOBLE AND CHBISTIAN PRINCE, 
CHARLES THE GREAT. Folvo. “Haplicit per William 
Carton.” Without Place. “Enprynted the fyrst day of 
docembre | M CCCC lzaev.” 

CotLaTion.—a Oevefghikim are 4%. In all 96 
leaves, of which a j and m 8 appear to have been blank. The 
last leaf, however, may have had the device. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is all No. 4°. The pages have two columns, with 
89 lines to a column. The lines, which are spaced to one 

measure 2# inches. Without folios or catchwords. 

Woodcut initials three lines deep. 
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Commencing with a blank leaf, the prologue of the French 
translator follows, on sig a tj, with a 3-line printed initial. 


The Text begins thus :— 


Apnt Poul doctour of 

betpte sapth to bs that 

al thpnges that ben vez 
vuced bp wrptyng / den 
torpton | 


e ® ® ® e 


somme wwerkeg haultapne 
Doon | & compsed bp thetr 
gtete strength || & rpght ar- 
Vaunt courage /to the | ex= 
altacpon of the crpsten fapth 


This preface finishes with five lines down the first column 
of the verso, and is followed by Caxton’s prologue, in the same 
column, which is finished on the 26th line of the opposite 
column. 


Gwe as moche J 
late bad fpnypsshed in 
enprpntpe the book of the 
noble & | byctorpous kpng 
Arthur fprst | 


The Text ends with the following colophon, 


Mbnche werke was fp- 
nysshed | in the reducyng of 
Hit into en| glpsshe the roitj 
vap of BJupn the | second 
pere of kpng Rychard | the 
thprd /And the pete of our] 
lord fA CECE Inxrb/ 
And] enprynted the fprst 
Vay of de= | cembre the same 
pere of our lord || & the Eprst 
pere of kpng Marry | the 
seventh /| 


@ Explicit p william Carton 

ReMARKS.—Histories and romances of “ Karlemaine,” in 
French and in Latin, in prose and in verse, existed a0 early 
as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These became incor- 
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porated later in the general histories, such as the “ Speculum 
Historiale,” the “ Fleur des Histoires,” &c. The compilation 
of the romance under notice is recounted by the anonymous 
Author himself in his preface and envoye. From these we 
learn that Henry Bolomyer, Canon of Lansaune, regretting 
the existence of several “disjoined” accounta of Charles the 
Great, “excited” our anonymous Author to compile a con- 
tinuous history of the first Christian King of France. This 
he did, and the sources of his narration, as well as the con- 
tents, cannot be described better than in his own words, thus 
tranalated by Caxton (sig. m, 7 recto), “it is so that at the 
requeste of the eayd venerable man to fore named Maister 
henry bolonnyer chanonne of lansaune J hane been Incyted 
to translate & reduce into Frenashe the mater tofore reduced. 
As moche as toucheth the fyret & the thyrd book /J have 
taken & drawen oute of a book named myrrour hystoryal for 
the moost parte /& the second book J haue oncly reduced it 
out of an olde romaice in frensshe.” 

On comparing the first and last books of the text under 
notice with the chapters devoted to Charlemagne, in Verard’s 
edition of the Speculum Historiale (vol. iv, book 25), it is 
evident that the compiler did not confine himself to the 
account of Vincent de Beauvais. The Second Book, he tells 
us, was taken from an old romance in French; perhaps the 
same as is etill extant in Royal MS. 4 C. x1. 10, or the manu- 
script in the Imperial Library, Paris, No. 6795. 

It is the French compilation of Henry Bolomyer which 
Caxton was requested by “some persons of noble estate 
and degree ”—“ my good singular lords and special masters” 
as he calls them—to reduce into English. Among these his 
good friend Master William Daubeny, treasurer of the king’s 
jewels, who is the only one mentioned by name, seems to have 
most influenced him. 

The only Existrva Copy at present known is in the Bri- 
tish Museum, King’s Library (C. 10. b. 9). It is perfect, and 
in excellent preservation. Measurement, 10} x 7} inches. 
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No. 68.—THE KNIGHT PARIS AND THE FAIR VIENNE. Folko. 


“ EKzplicst per Cazton. 
1485.” 


Westminster. December 19th, 


CoLLaTion.—a $ ¢ are 4™, B and e 8™ = 386 leaves, of 


which the last only is blank. 


Note.—¥ j is migprinted ¢ i. 
TYPOGRAPICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 


The type is all No. 4°; 


in double column, the lines being 


spaced to an even length, and measuring 2§ inches; 39 lines 
to a column. Without folios or catchwords. Woodcut initials. 
The Text begins on sig. aj recto, ° 


@ Mere beqnpnneth thystorpe 
of | the noble tpght balpaunt 
& wor | thy knpght Parps / 
and of the | fapr Wpene / 
the daulphyons vou=|ghter of 
byennops / the whyche | 
suffred many aduetspters 
b= || cause of thepr true 
loue ot thep | coude eniope 
the effect therof of | eche 
other / 
The Text ends thus, on sig. 

the first column, 


May accompanpe them in the 
per | Durable glorpe of heuen 
Amen / 


@ Thus envdeth thystorpe of 
the || noble and balpaunt 
knpgbt pa=|tps /and the fapt 
bpenne dough | ter of the 
Boulphyn of Bypen- | nops / 
translated out of frenssbe || 
in to englpssbhe bp wplliam 
Gar: || ton at westmestre 
fpnpsshed the | last dap of 


map or ought to haue / The 
say | vaulphyn thenne and 
this noble | lavp Dpane were 
bij pere to gp=[vre wpthoute 
yssue that moche | thep de= 
sprted to haue / and praped | 
our Isrd bothe npght & dap 
that | then mpght baue chpl- 
Bren plap||saunt and tedp 
to hps deupne | serugce / 
and out lord thorugh | 


e 5 recto, with sixteen lines in 
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August the pere of | our lord 
fA CCE Ixrrb / and | 
enprpntes the rir dap of 
Vecem= | bre the same pere / 
and the fprst|pere of the 
tegne of kyng Marty | the 
seuenth / 


@ Explicit p Caxton 


Rewanks.—Althongh frequently copied in manuscript, 
and often printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
there are few romances so rare as “ Paris and Vienne.” Trans- 
lated into the “langage provencal,” from the original compo- 
sition, which was in “Catalane,” it was turned into Latin, 
French, Italian, Flemish, and English. The French, which 
was the translation Caxton used, was accomplished about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, by Pierre de la Sippade, 
of Marseilles. The first printed edition was in Italian, at 
Trévise, 1482; the second, Caxton’s, 1485. G. Leen, at 
Antwerp, 1487, brought out two impressions, one in German 
and one in French. Wynken de Worde made an early reprint 
of Caxton’s edition. The admiration which Jean de Pina, 
Bishop of Rieux, one of the most elegant scholars of his age, 
conceived for this romance, induced him to turn it into Latin, 
for the instruction of the children of his friend the Chancellor 
Duprat. It was printed in 1516. The Jesuit Charron, in his 
Memoirs of Jean de Pins (Avignon, 8vo, 1748), speaks thus of 
this romance: “As for children, it would be impossible to 
find a work more fitted to imbue the mind with correct taste 
and elegance of style, to influence their characters by the 
wisdom of its reflections, or to forearm their hearts against 
those assaulta of passion which blindly precipitate the young 
into the abysses of misery. The work is truly admirable. The 
situations are so interesting and the dénotiment so happy, that 
their conception would reflect honour on the best writers of 
the most renowned ages.” (See Histoire du Chevalier Paris, 
el de la belle Vienne, 8v0, Paris, 1835). 

The only Existina Copy is in the British Museum. It 
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was formerly in Ames’s possession, but after the issue of “ The 
Typographical Antiquities,” passed into the library of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and thence into the King’s Library, St. James’s. 


No. 69.—THE GoLpEN Lecenp. Largest Folio, Second Edt- 
tion, Small Head-lines. (1487?) 

CoLLATION.—The same exactly as the first edition, with 
the exception of sigs. XY and ®, in which appears the follow- 
ing variation :— 

SECOND EDITION. 

sig. X =8 leaves. 
signed to X itij, and followed 
by sig. aa. 


FIBST EDITION. 
sig. X, 6 leaves 
sig. 9,2 ,, ; = 9 leaves 
unsigned! ,, 


In order to get the matter of the two signatures into one, 
the sixteen pages of Y in the second edition are all made a 
line longer than in the first. This arrangement was evidently 
considered as an improvement, and therefore was later in point 
of time than the edition in which it does not occur. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PakTICULARS.—These in the main are 
identical with the edition already described, the chief pecu- 
liarity being that the head-lines of the pages and the head- 
lines of the various lives, which in the first edition are all 
in type No. 3, are in the second edition all in type No. 5. 
We must also notice that in places (4.g. sig. XY j recto) the 
large capital letters, nsed in type No. 6, make an accidental 
appearance in the head-lines, where they were occasionally 
used instead of quadrats. This evinces a much later period 
for the impression than the first edition. . 

REMARKS:—The abscnce of any complete copy, or indeed 
of any copy having prologues or colophon, suggests the idea 
that certain sheets only may, for some reason, have been re- 
printed to supply deficiencies; if 0, the reprint is so exten- 
sive, that, for the sake of accuracy, it is better to look upon it 
as a separate edition. ‘ 

Existine Copres.—British Museum, Cambridge, Orford, 
Duke of Devonshire. 
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DESCRIPTION OF BOOKS PRINTED 


IN 


TYPE No. 6. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN TYPE Neo. 5. 


. Good Manners ; 

. Speculum. Firat Fdition . 
. Directoriam. First Edition 
. Hore. Third Edition 

- Royal 

. Image of Pity 


Doctrinal 


. Speculam. Second Edition 
. Commemoratio . 
. Transfigaratione 


Horm 


May 11th, 1487 
1487? 
1487? 
1488? 
1488? 
1489 P 

May 7th, 1489? 
1490? 
1491? 
1491? 
1491? 
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No. 70.—THE Book or Goop Manners. Folio, “ Explicit 
et hic est finis per Carton.” Without Place. “ En- 
prynted the zj day of Maye” the year of our Lord 1487. 


CouLation.—a b ¢ 0 e fg are 4"; a 5°=66 leaves (no 
blanks). 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type throughout is No. 5. The lines are spaced to an 
even length, and measure 4 inches. A page has 88 lines. 
Without catchwords or folios. Woodcut initials of two to 
three lines in depth. 

The Text begins on sig. aj recto, 


Wan JF conspvere the condycions & maners of the 

compn | people whiche without enformacion & lernpng 
ben tude | and not manerd Inke bnto beestis brute acordpng 
to an olde || 


making a full page. On the verso, with 2-line wood initial, 


per begpnneth the table of a book named & Fntyptuled 
the | book of good manets the which was mave & com= 
posed | by the benerable & vpserete persone Hreve Paques 
le graunt Ip |] cecpat in Dheologne veliqnous of the ordre of 
sapnt augustyn || of the conuent of parps. 


and ends on tenth recto of sig. , the verso blank, 
@ Explicit /et hic est finis / per Carton Ke 


C HFynysshed and translated out of frenshe tn to englpsshe 
the | bij Dan of Juyn the pere of our lord MA iiij @ lrrrdj / 
And | the first pete of the regne of kyng Harry the bij /Anv 
enprpne | ted the xj dap of FHape after / &e 


Baus deo 
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Jacques Legrand was an Augustin friar, and is stated by 
several writers (though upon what authority does not appear) 
to have been a native of Toledo, in Spain, confessor to Charles 
VII, and to have refused a bishopric. He is known to have 
been the author of the “ Sophologium,” originally written in 
Latin, and translated by himself into French for the Duke of 
Orleans, eon of Charles V. He also was the author of “Le 
livre dea bonnes meurs,” which he dedicated to the Duke de 

In an interesting prologue appended by Caxton to his 
English translation of this work (see Vol. I, page 186), we 
are informed that he undertook the task at the desire of Wil- 
liam Praat, a fellow mercer. The terms in which Caxton 

of Prasat as “an honest man” and “a singular friend 
of old knowledge,” whose death-bed request it was that the 
book which had pleased and instructed his own mind should 
have greater currency among the people by means of his 
friend’s new Art of Printing, prove the close amity which must 
have existed between the two Mercers. Caxton, according to 
his friend’s wish, translated and printed it “for the amend- 
ment of manners and the increase of virtuous living.” 

Only three copies are known—one at Cambridge, one at 
the Royal Library, Copenhagen, and one at Lambeth. 


No. 71.—Speoutum Vira Curisti. Folio. “Emprynted 
by wyllyam Carton.” Without Place or Date. Edt- 
tion A. (1487?) 


CoLLaTIonN.—a be Bef ghikimnopaqrs are 4™, 
with the first leaf of sig. a blank; ¢ a 2°, with the fourth leaf 
blank. In all 148 leaves, of which two are blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.— Without title-page. The 
type throughout is No. 5. The lines are spaced to an even 
length, and measure 4§ inches. A page has 88 lines, exclusive 
of the head lines, and one line space between. Without folios 
or catchwords. There are side notes throughout the volume, 
a rare practice with Caxton, who, however, probably followed 
his copy in this particular, as side notes appear in nearly all 
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the manuscript versions. An initial, cut on wood, begins 
every chapter. 
Commencing with a blank leaf, the Text begins thus on 
sig. aij recto :— 
C Bucipit Speculum vite Cristi. 
© the begnpunpnge of the prohemy of the booke that is 
Cleped the mprroure of the blessyd Ipf of Hhesu Crpste 
the fprst parte for the monedape/ @ A veuoute medye 
tacion of the grete councepll in heuene for the restorpnge of 
man | and hps sauacpon . Capitulum primum. @ Of the 
manete 
At the head of sig. 6 ij recto, 
Die lune @ Prima pars ca j. 
Dome all the Courte of Heune Wondrynge and commendpng 
the souctagne wpsedome assented wel here to / but ferther- 
more || 
At the head of sig. € 6 verso, 

@ Ca/xm q Die FAereurij @ Wercia pars 
patauentur there with a fewe smal fpsshes that oure lady 
Hadlorbepned theme as gov wolt/X soo therwith the 
Aungels co- |] 

The “Speculum” ends at foot of sig. $i recto, 
lord ihesu and his mover Mary new and euer withoute 
enve ame 

C Explicit speculum vite Cristi . 

On the verso begins a treatise on the Sacrament of Christ’s 
body, 
@ A shorte treatyce of the hyphest and most worthy sacra- 
mente | of crpstes blesstd body . and the merueplles there . 
which finishes on sig. t 8 recto with the following imprint :— 
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There appear to have been two, if not more, original works 
on the “ Life of Christ” in the libraries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. One by Father Ludolphe, or Radolphe (Adatt. 16609), 
was translated, as already noticed, into French, and thence 
into English; but this is an entirely different work to that 
printed by Caxton. St. Bonaventure, in 1410, wrote “The 
Life of Christ” in Latin (Reyal 17, D. xvir), which became 
very popular, and was translated several times into French, 
with amplifications more or less. In the early part of the 
fifteenth century Jean de Gallopes, already noticed as the 
translator of “The Pilgrimage of the Soul” (ante page 259), 
made a French prose translation of Bonaventure’s Latin work 
(Royal 20, B. tv). This bears a close resemblance to the 
English text as printed by Caxton, was dedicated by Gallopes 
to Henry V, and probably had considerable currency among 
the English, to whom Gallopes, if not an Englishman himself, 
was well known from his connection with the Duke of Bed- 
ford. The author of Caxton’s English text is unknown, bat 
he profeases to have borrowed largely from the Latin of Bona- 
ventare. 

Of the “Specalum vita Christi” two distinct editions 
were issued, both printed with the same types, page for page, 
line for line (with few exceptions), and nearly letter for letter. 
The typographical minutise do not enable us with facility to 
determine which edition has the better claim to priority of 
workmanship. The greatest variations will be found in the 
head-lines, where, from sig. k to the end of the volume, there 
is a difference in every page; one edition (A) using the word 
@a in the heads, while the other (B) has the full word @api- 
tulum. In the University Library, Cambridge, there is a 
copy of each edition. 

There is a curious transposition of pages in the copy belong- 
ing to W. E. Watkyn Wynne, Eaq., proving that even so late as 
1489, the practice of printing one page at a time was retained. 
This is shown by the verso of sig. ¢ iiij being printed on the 
recto of sig. ¢6, and wice vers@. In sig. e there are scveral 
instances of the side notes having been blocked ont in the 
printing. Pressmen call it “a bite.” 
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Existmxa Cop1es.—British Museum (2); Cambridge (2); 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow; Lambeth, and six in private 
libraries. One of the copies in the British Museum is on 
vellum, and has quite a romantic history. 


No. 72.—Dinecrorium SaceRDOTUM, UNA CUM DRFENSORIO 
RJUSDEM; ITEM TRACTATUS QUI DICITUR CREDE 
MII. Folio. Second Version, First Editon. Por 
Wilkam Cazton apud westmonestertu. Welhout Date. 
(1487 ?) : 
Cottation.—Kalendar a 8°, signed j tj (ij; abevefg 
hbiklmnope, are 4”; ta 5°; st are 4™. In all 160 
leaves. In the only copy known the whole of the kalendar is 
inserted between the first and second leaves of sig. a, making 
aj appear as the first leaf in the book. 
Note.—The signature to ej is not printed. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—Withont title-page. The 
type is all No. 6. The lines, which are fully spaced out, 
mocasure 4f inches. Exclusive of head-lines there are 83 to 
the page. Without folios or catchwords. A few 2-line wood- 
cat initials. 

The work commences with a kalendar of the months, a 
month to a page, each being headed by a Latin couplet on 
unlucky days, and a woodcut KL. 

The Text begins on sig. j recto, 


RL Prima dies mensis. & septima truncat bt ensis 

Panuarius het dies xrrxj /luna bero rxx 

ij A  BJanuarij Circusicio dm dup fm iz I’'e 
The Text ends on sig. {8 verso, 


Be michi / Pla qui predcas regulas memoriter tenet bir pote= 
tit ertare in seruicio Diuino / eo gras / 


@ Garton me fier fecit 
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The engraving, which is really on sig. &j verso, is here 
transposed, very naturally, to precede the Kalendar, which at 
first misleads one to believe that it does not belong to the 
volume. It measures 9 x 54 inches, and occupies the entire 
page, being thus described by Herbert—“ In the middle part 
Christ is seen naked, half length, as at a window, with his 
arms across and his head inclined, showing the wounds on his 
hands and under the right breast; spear erect on the right 
and a sponge on the left; over his head is a tablet with INRI. 
On a tablet beneath the window the title appears evidently to 
have been printed, but from this copy has been indiscreetly 
cat out. About this middle part are 28 square divisions, each 
containing some symbol of the passion, forming a kind of 
border.” An engraving similar in design was used for the 
“Hore,” described at page 318 post. 

There was another edition of this work printed in 1489 
(see page $41), but the present edition, from the type being 
earlier, and from the absence of the almanac at the beginning, 
appears to have been the firat. In both the Latin is printed 
with many contractions. In the varions editions of “Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,” the two editions being treated as one 
has led to several errors. 

The numerons and constantly varying alterations in the 
daily order of Church Service must have rendered, in all agea, 
8 book of directions most necessary to all officiating priests. 
But the introduction of new Feasts and Commemorations 
would, in course of time, render any such book incorrect. 
Thos it happened that Clement Maydestone, a monk of the 
order of St. Bridget, and a priest, finding, as he tells us in his 
prologue, that one of the most important festivals in the year, 
that of Corpus Christi, with its Octave, was, according to the 
written directions, celebrated cum regimine chors, while the 
admitted and general custom of the Salisbury rule was to 
celebrate that festival sine regemtne chort; finding also several 
necessary things omitted altogether, and a wrong disposition 
made of others, determined, by the consent of his superiors, 
to correct and supply all defects. When Clement Maydestone 
had thus reformed and renewed the Pica, he gave his work 
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the now recognised title of “ Directorium Secerdotam.” This 
is the text as printed by Carton. 

Clement Maydestone appears to have been the son of 
Thomas Maydestone (probably of Hounslow, Middlesex), and 
flourished in the reign of Henry V. An account of the mar- 
tyrdom of Archbishop Scroop is also ascribed to him. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century the reformed 
Pica of Maydestone was again collated with the true “Sarum 
Ordinale,” by one Clarke, a ainging man of King’s College, 
Cambridge, by order of the University, which at this period 
evidently followed the Salisbury use. A notice of Clarke's 
work may be seen in the prologue appended by Pynaon to his 
“ Directorium” of 1497. In the copy of this edition, lately 
purchased of Mr. Maskell for the British Museum, are nume- 
rous notes in the autograph of Bishop Wagstaffe, the nonjuror, 
which have supplied material for some of the above remarks. 

‘ The only Existive Copy at present known is that in the 
King’s Library, British Museum (C. 10. b. 16), which is per- 
fect, in fair condition, and meagures 10} x 74 inches. On a 
fiy-leaf is the autograph “ W. Bayntun, Gray’s Inn, bought of 
a man introduced by Doctor Nugent.” This copy, which is 
catalogued by Dr. Middleton as being in the University 
Library, Cambridge, was stolen thence between 1772 and 
1778. Before 1787 it was purchased by W. Bayntan—and 
probably (though, of course, in ignorance) from the thief 
himeelf. 


No. 78.—Horwa—A Fraement. Third Edition. 8vo. Sine 
alla nota. (1488?) 


The CoLLaTIon cannot be given, eight leaves, or the whole 
of sig. m being all that is known at present. ° 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—The type is No. 5 only. 
The lines, of which there are seventeen to the page, are fully 
spaced out and in length measure 2 inches. Large full-faced 
capital letters are used. 

On sig. mj recto the Text begins, 


Fron feristi 
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The first words on the recto of each leaf is—1, non; 2, 
pethanc ; 8, habitabile; 4, & Wore; 5 (injured); 6, woodcut ; 
7, Womine; 8, siones; the last word on the eighth verso, 
cospui. 

The woodcut on m6 recto is an “Image of Pity,” very 
similar in treatment to that noticed on page 316. It occupies 
only the depth of ten lines of text, and beneath, in six lines, 
is the following :— 

To them that before ° ° ° ° pma 
ge ofppte deuoutlp sep. b. P’r 
noster/v.Aupes & a * °° * pp- 
teousln beboltpng ° ° ° ° © ° of 
Xp’s passpon ar gtauntey ° * * ° 
FA / dij. C K.tb/ peres of pardon 

These unique leaves, which have evidently been rescued 
from the binding of an old book, were presented, in 1858, by 
Mr. Maskell to the British Musenm (C. 35. a). Measurement 
5}x 4 inches. They are in the same binding as the fragments 
of another Hore described at p. 828. 


No. 74.—TuE Royat Book on Book ror a Kine. Folio. 
Without Printer’s Name, Place, or Date. “ Translated 
out of frensshe into englysshe by me wyllyam Carton / 
whiche translacion was fynysshed the zit} day of sep- 
lembre in the yere of our lord M/ CCCC. laxity.” 
(1488 ?) 


Comatrox.—a becdvefgbiklmnopagts tare 4™, 
the first leaf of a being blank ; « a 5°, with the last leaf blank. 
In all 162 leaves, of which two are blank. 

Note.—m iij,is wrongly signed mij; and nj is wrongly 
signed n iiij. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is entirely No. 5. The lines are fully spaced out, 
and measure 4§ inches, $3 forming a full page. Without 
folios or catchwords. 2-line initials in wood are used at the 
commencement of the chapters. There are six small vignette 
illustrations in wood, all of which, however, except the first, 
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which appeared in the “Golden Legend,” are from the “ Spe- 
culum” just described, where they are suited to the text, and 
not, as here, used without any reference to fitness. 
Commencing with a blank leaf, the prologue follows on 
aij recto, with a 2-line initial. 
The Text begins thus :— 
Cymer J tcemembre and take hede of the conuetsacion 
of || bs that Ipue in this wretched Inf . in which is no 
sutete | ne stable abpopng . And also the contpnuel bespnes 
of ecuerp 


The Text ends, with a full page, on sig. u 9 recto, 


Sis book twas comppled & made atte requeste of knng 

Pbdelpp of Fraunce in the pere of thpncarnacpon of out 
lord / fA . OH: lrrix . & translated or reduced out of 
frensshe in| to englysshe bp me wyllpam Carton. atte 
tequeste of a wor- || shipful marchaunt & merer of london. 
whiche Fnstauntly re= 


e e e e e ® e 


to be called Ryall / as tofore is sayd. whiche translacion or 
Tez] Ducpng oute of Erensshe in to englpsshe wos achpeued. 
fynps | shed & accomplpsshed the riij vay of Septembre in 
the pere of thyncarnacpon of out lord. #N/ COC . rrziiij / 
Anvd in the] second pere of che Regne of Rong Rychary 
the thprd / 

In Caxton’s printed epilogue (anée vol. i, page 187) we 
thus read:—“ Which book is called in French “Le livre 
Royal,” that is to say the royal book, or a book of a king; for 
the Holy Scripture calleth every man a king which wisely and 
perfectly can govern and direct himself after virtue.” But “Le 
livre Royal” was by no means the title by which Caxton’s con- 
temporaries knew this work. The most common name is that 
found in Royal HS. 19 C. 11 “Le livre des Vices et des 
Vertus ;” although it was somctimes entitled “La Somme de 
Roi,” or “ La Somme des Vices et des Vertus.” By whatever 
name known it was for centuries a favourite book, as is proved 
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by the numerous copies still extant. Its anthor is said to be 
“Frere Laurent de l’ordre des predicateurs et confesseur de 
Phillippe le Hardi” (Les Moc. Frang. t. iii, page 888), but his 
name does not appear in any of the above-mentioned mana- 
scripts of the work. Very soon after its appearance it was 
favourably received in England, where, in the year 1840, it 
was translated by a priest of Kent, for the purpose of being 
read to the people in their own dialect. This was called “The 
Ayenbite of Inwit,” and was printed from the Arundel MS. 
(No. 57) in the British Museum, in 1855, for the Roxburghe 
Club. Another and purer translation into English (Addtt. 
17018) was also made in the fourteenth centary. 

Existing copies—Bedfordshire General Library, British 
Museum, Cambridge (2), and four in private collections. 


No. 75.—Imace or Piry. Quarto Broadside. Sine ulla 
nota. (14897). 

This is a woodout measuring 54 x 8§ inches, printed on 
one side of a quarto. Like the folio woodcut described at 
page $15, and the 8vo cut described at page $18, there is a 
central figure of our Saviour upon the Cross, surrounded by 
eighteen amall compartments, each having some reference to 
the Passion. Beneath the central figure the block has been 
cut, and the following sentence inserted in type No. 5:— 

Go them that before 
this pmage of ppte de 
uoutly sape b Pr ne 
b Sues & a Creve pp- 
teuouslp beholupng these 
ar of Ips passio ar 
gtauted rrrij. PA bij. & 
& Iv. peres of pardon: 


No. 76.—Tue Doorrinan or Saprence. Folto. “Cazton 
me fiers fecit.” Without Place or Date. Translated 
May 7th, 1489. 
CottaTioN.—_A&A BC BE F GS M Fare 4"; BH and 
@ 5™. In all 92 leaves. No blanks. 
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TYPOGRAPHIOAL ParTicuLars.—There is no title-page. 
The type throughout is No. 5. The lines, which are spaced 
to an even length, measgare 4§ inches, and there are 83 to a 
page. Without folios or catchwords. There are side-notes, 
which, however, never exceed the three letters @xa, which 
are placed in the margin whenever an “ Example” occurs in 
the Text. Two woodcuts and printed initials. 

The Text begins on sig. @j recto, with a 8-line initial, 


dis that is writen in this Iptpl boke ought the prestres 
Go lerne and teche to thept parpsshes : And also it is ne= 
censary for spmple prestes that bnderstode not the scrip 


This prologue is followed by the table, which commences 
on the bottom line of sig. Aj verso, and finishes at foot of 
&@ (ij recto; and on the verso, with a woodcut down the side 
of the type, and a 2-line initial €, is the commenccment of 
the work. 


woman ought te bi 

leue fermelp the xij artp= 

—— cles of the cristen feith. 
On 38 f is another woodcut, the Crucifixion, alao from the 


“Speculum.” On the verso of sig. J ij, the 64th chapter is 
thas dismissed :— 


@ Of the neclpgences of the masse and of the rrmedpes J 
pas |se ouer for it appertepneth to prestes & not to laie 
men. @ . lritij 

The Text ends on the tenth recto of sig. @, 


gov his grace gtaunte for te gouuerne bs in suche wpse 
and | lpue in thps short tpt that we map come to hps dipsse 
for to lp | ue and regne there wpthout ende in secula secu: 
lorum Amen 


@ Thus enveth the voctrinal of sappence the whyche is 
tHght | btile and prou€ptadle to alle crysten men / whyche 
% 


Woodout from “ Speculum,” 
of Josus in the Tomple. 


Gerp erpsten man & 
] € 
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is translated | oute of -Frenshe in to engipsshe bp wWpllpam 
Carton at westme | sster Cpnysshed the . dij . vay of may 
the pere of our lord / fA / cece [lrrx iz 

Garton me fieri fecit 

On the verso is Caxton’s large device. 

Remskxs.—The “Manipulus Curatorum,” compiled in 
the early part of the fourteenth, was printed frequently in the 
fifteenth century. Greswell mentions—“ Savilliani anno 1470; 
Aug. Vindel 1471, Gering at Paria 1478 ;” and several times 
later. In these, as in all the early French editions, the author- 
ship is ascribed to Guy, Archbishop of Sens, who died 1409. 
This has been adopted by the compilers of the Harleian 
Catalogue (1m. 1552), and from them by all subsequent 
bibliographers. That it is, nevertheless, erroneous, appears 
from the extracts given above. In no manuscript copy is the 
authorship attributed to Guy de Roye: in fact, it was well 
known before his time, for it was “envoié & Paris,” by Blanche, 
Queen of France, who died in 1870. The archbishop was, never- 
theless, the cause of its being circulated in the French language; 
for about the year 1888 he employed several doctors of divinity 
to translate it from the original Latin, and promoted ita use 
by the clergy in all the parishes of his diocese. Further than 
this he appears to have had no direct connection with it. 

It was known in France under the titles of “Livre de 
Sepience” and “‘ Doctrinal de la foy catholiquo,” but moat 
commonly as “ Le Doctrinal au simples gens.” 

The following remark of Mr. Douce is written in his copy 
of the “ Doctrinal.” “The Sermons of Vitriaco,” or some other 
of his works, much quoted in “ Scala Coeli,” seem to have been 
used in the “ Doctrinal.” 

Existine Copirs.—Oambridge and Oxford (2), and seven 
in private libraries. The copy at Windsor Castle is so inte- 
resting that a special description is necessary. It is printed 
on vellum, and has a chapter on “ Negligences happing in the 
Maes,” which does not appear in any other known copy. The 
perchment used is very coarse, discoloured, uneven in sub- 
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etance, and disfigured with holes. Dr. Dibdin could never have 
seen it, or be would not have written in terms of admiration. 
A slip of paper at the beginning states, “This book was pre- 
sented to the Royal Library by Mr. Bryant,” which was 
doubtless the reason why it was (together with the Meop) 
retained when that splendid collection became national pro- 
petty. It is not known how Bryant obtained it, but it is 
curious to note in these days, when every leaf of a Caxton 
represents a bank-note, how Bryant demurred at giving the 
exorbitant price of four guineas for this vellum copy, and 
then only after mature consideration with “old Pain,”. the 
celebrated bookbinder. 

The uniqae chapter at the end of this copy occupies three 
leaves, unsigned, and begins thus :— 


@ @€ the necligences happpng in the masse. and of the 
teme= | Upes Capitulo: Lrtiife 
Ske as we haue sepd that thps is made esperpallp 
x for the spmple peple-and for the symple prestes . whiche 
bnderstond not latin /bycause that he is not so suffp-= 
saut| but that somtpme for necligence or other wpse be 
map faplle 


The whole of this chapter is very curious, and is occupied 
with what the officiating pricst is to do—if, after the conse- 
cration of the wine, he remembers that no water had been 
mingled with it; or finds that he has consecrated water only ; 
or remembers that he has eaten ought since midnight; or 
finds a fly, a “loppe,” or a venomous beast in the chalice; 
whether, if a small piece of meat abide in the teeth, and be 
swallowed during the celebration, it incapacitates the priest 
from singing Mass; what is to be done when the priest lets 
fal) any portion of the consecrated elementa, or meets with a 
similar accident. 

On the third verso the chapter ends, 

And pf the bodp of Fhesu crist 


ot onp piece fplle bpon the palle of the aulter or bpon onp 
of the | bestymentes that ben blesspd: the piere ought not 
y2 
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to be-cutte fof on wince it is fallen. but it ought right wel 
to be Wasshen | And the wasshpng to be gpwen to the 
mpnistees for to Briuke / Jor ellps Drymke it hom seit / 
This chapitre to fore J Burst not sette in the beke by cause 
it is not conuengent ne apartepnpng that euerp lape man 
sholve | knowe tt &t cetera / 


No. 77.—Specutuu Vit# Cupisti. Folio, “ Emprynted 
by tyllyam Cazton.” Without Place or Date. Eds- 
tion B. (14887), 


CoLLaTIon the same as No. 71. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ParTICULARS the same as No. 71. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the Text begins thus on 
sig. a if recto :— ; 


C@ Gneipit Speculum dite Cristi. 

© the begpnnpnge of the prohempe of the booke that is 
@ Cleped the mprrouce of the blesspd Ipf of Phesu Crpste 

the fprst parte for the monedape / € A deuoute medp= 
tacion of the grete councepll in beuene for the restorpnge of 
man | and bps sauacpon. Capitulum primum. @ Of the 
manete | 

At the head of sig. 5 ij recto, 

Bie lune @ Prima pars @apitulo j 


Dome all the Courte of heuecne wondrpnge and commendpnge 


the souctapne wysedome assented wel here to . but forther- 
mote || 


At the head of sig. £6 verso, 

@ Bie mercutij @ Terzia pars Capitulum xe / 
parauenture ther with a few smale fisshes that oure ladp 
had | orbepned thenne as god wold. & seo therwpth the 
aungels coz || 


The “Speculum” ends at foot of sig. g { recto, 
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bys mover fMarpe now and euer twpthout end Amen 
@ Explicit speculum dite Cristi . 


cae the verso begins a treatise on the Sacrament of Christ’s 
ys 


@ A shorte treatyce of the hpdest and most worthy sacra: 
mente | of crpstes dlessid body . and the merueplles therot / 


which finishes on sig. t 3 recto with the following imprint :— 
@ Emprynted dp wpllpam carton 


Some prayers follow, and on the verso of the same leaf the 
Text ends, 


C@ Fhesu lord thp blesspy Ip /helpe and comforte oure 
wret | chiv Inf Amen’ soo mote it be 

Grplycit speculum bite Cristi complete / 

@ Ju omni tribulacione / temptacione * necessitate & an- 
gustpa | succurre nobis pijssima birgo maria Amen. 


The recto of sig. t 4 is blank, and the verso occupied with 
Caxton’s device. 


No. 78.—ComMeMORATIO LAMENTATIONIS SIVE COMPASSIONIS 
BEATZ MARL¥ IN MORTE FILII. Quarto. Without 
Name, Place, or Date. (1491 ?). 


CoLLation.—a 6 ¢ B are 4™, signed on the first and third 
leaves only. Altogethcr 82 pages. If a sheet is printed in 
4to, a signature on the first page is sufficient guide for the 
binder; and two sheets so printed, and the second inserted 
after folding inside the first, would give signatures as in this 
copy, and, as in the “Servitium,” No. 79, which has Caxton’s 
imprint. This method, however, points to a late period of 
Caxton’s career, and the date 1491 has therefore been affixed. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ParTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
Type No. 5 only. The lines are evenly spaced, and 24 to a 
full page. Without folios or catchwords. One small woodcut 
is on the first page. 
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Ma eort en ony — —* - tae we 


The Text begins on aj recto, 

Comemsraco Lametacois sine cepassiois bte 
FHarie i morte Filij & vr Comemoraco bte ma- 
rie pietatis bl’ omemotaco pietatis q celebdrart 
vebet feria sexta imediate pceevete Domica { passi 
one p co q) ipo vie legit’ i eccl’ia de tesuscitacer 
lazari ete . 

The Commemoration ends on sig. ¥8 verso. 

This particular Commemoration seems quite unknown to 
all bibliographers; and of the edition printed by Caxton, the 
only copy known is preserved in the Public Library at Ghent. 
Tt was firet recognised as a Caxton by Mr. M. F. A. G. Camp- 
bell, chief librarian of the Royal Library, The Hague. 


No. 79.—SERVITIUM DE TRANSFIGURATIONE JHESU CHRISTY. 


Quarto. Cazton me fiert fectt. Without Place or Date. 
(1491 ?). 

CoLLaTion.—Sig. @ consists of a sheet folded in quarto, 
having a half-sheet inside; the first recto of the sheet is 
unsigned, but upon the first recto of the half-sheet, which is 
the third recto in the book, is the sig. aij. Sig. 5 is a whole 
sheet, signed only on the first recto, bj. There are altogether 
ten leaves and no blanks. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is No. 5 only. The lines are spaced to an even 
length, and measure 8§ inches. 24 lines to a full page. 
Without folios or catchwords. One small woodcut of the 
tranafiguration on the first recto. The initial letter in wood, 
with many rubrics, are printed in red, not as noticed in 
“Quatre derennieres choses,” by the same pull of the press, 
but by a separate operation. 

The Text begins on an unsigned leaf, in red ink, 


@ Gctauo Fo Augusti fiat seruic’ / ve tusfigu 
The Text ends on sig. § 4 verso, 


Sei Deg. Per ota scl’a seculoru amen 
@ Garton me fieri fecit / 
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ea SSS come eee 


REMARKS.—This little tract has considerable interest for 
the bibliographer, for although Carton hed already printed 
several service books before this was undertaken, such as the 
two (if not three) editions of the “ Hore” (pages 189 and 240 
ante), the Psalter with Service for the Dead (page 105 ants), 
and the “Servitinum de Visitatione” (page 264 ante), not 
to mention the service books for the priesta, euch as “The 
Festial” and the three editions of “ Directorium,” yet thie can 
certainly claim a unique distinction in two particulars, for it 
is the only perfect servicé book in the types of Caxton, and it 
is the only one known to have his imprint. 

The observations concerning the printing of the “ Hore,” 
last noticed, might be repeated here. This also has every 
appearance of being a very late issue. No other book from 
the same press was signed in a similar way. The first sheet 
was evidently, like sig. b, printed four pages at once, in which 
case it would be only necessary to sign the first page, eo as to 
ahow the binder how to fold it. As in the firat sheet the red 
ink title and the woodcut would answer that purpose we find 
no signature at all; but the first page of the half-sheet, which 
is the therd leaf in the tract, is signed atj. This is very 
systematic, and acoording to the same plan the second sheet 
is signed $j on the first recto only; but it is an advance in 
the art, beyond the usual practice of Caxton. 

This service is one of the numerous additions made to the 
“Church Calendar” in the fifteenth centary, and, being newly 
ordained by the Church, would not be found in the old manu- 
script “Service Books.” To supply this deficiency it was, 
therefore, printed separately. 

The only Existine Copy was purchased many years ago 
in a volume of theological tracts by Joshua Wilson, Esq., of 
Tunbridge Wells. When, in 1881, Mr. Wilson presented a 
large portion of his collection to the Congregational Library, 
Blomfield Street, London, this volume was among the number. 
Here it was first noticed, in 1860, as containing a Caxton, by 
Mr. Cowper, who sent an account of the volume to Noles and 
Queries. It was determined shortly after to dispose of it, and, 
in July 1862, it came under the hammer of Mr. Puttick, 
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when it fetched the high price of £200, and added another 
curiosity to the Caxtonian treasures of the British Museum. 
The volume is in its original binding, somewhat dilapidated, 
of oak boards covered with stamped leather, and contains 
besides four other black-letter tracts. 


No. 80.—Horna—a Fraeuent. Forth Edition. 810. Sine 
ula nota. (14902). 


The CoLLaTIon cannot be given, as four leaves only, 
signed Uj, Dij, Uiij, Uilij, are known. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—The type is No. 5 only. 
The linea, of which there are seventeen to a page, are fully 
spaced out, and measure 2§ inches. Large full-faced Lom- 
bardic capitals are plentifully used, and printed in red ink 
separately, as are also such words as Psalmus and Versicle. 
This points to quite a late production in the career of Caxton, 
probably after he had resigned the management of the practi- 
cal part to his successor, Wynken de Worde. 

The Text of sig. ¥j recto begins thus, with a 2-line capital 
@ in red ink. 

D @lotiosa femina erel- 
la p’tpet sivera qui te cre= 
Auit proude lactasti sacto dbete 


The firat words on the succecding recto are—2, rum Libe= 
tati; 8, Dominum; 4, Deus. 

These uniqne leaves, which have evidently been used as 
binder’s waste to form the covers of a hook, were presented to 
the British Museum, in 1858, by Mr. Maskell (C. 35. a.). 
Measurement 5} x 4 inches. 


A 
DESCRIPTION OF BOOKS PRINTED 
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TYPE No. 6. 
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. Fayts 

. Statates . 

. Gorernel . 5 
. Reynard. Second Edition 

. Blanchardyn . 

. Foar Sons of Aymon 

. Directoriam Sacerdotam 

. Dictes. Third Edition 

. Mirror. Second Edition 

. Divers Ghostly 

. Fifteen Ocs 

. Art and Craft 5 
. Coartesy. Second Edition . 
. Festial. Second Edition 


Four Sermons. Second Edition 


. Are moriendi 
. Chastising c 


Treatise of Love 


1489 

1489 

1489 

1489? 
1489? 
1489 ? 
1489? 
1490 

1490? 
1490? 
1491? 
1491? 
1491? 
1491 ? 
1491? 
1491? 
1491? 
1491 ? 
1491? 
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No. 81.—Tue Farts or ABMs AND oF CHIVALRY. Fok. 
“ Per Caxton.” Without Place. Printed the 14th day 
of July, the fourth year of the reign of K. Henry VII, 
or 1489. 

CoLLATION.—Two unsigned leaves of table; A BE DB 
SFSRIJKL FAN © P @ K all 4"; So 8", with 
the last leaf blank. In all 144 leaves, of which one is blank. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ParTicuLars.—There is no title-page. 
The whole book is in one type only, No. 6. The lines, which 
are fully spaced out, measure 4? inches, and there are 81 to a 
fall page. Without folios or catchwords. Woodcut initial 
letters. 

The Text begins, with a 8-line initial, 

Gre hegpnneth the table of the cubrpshps of the 

boke of the fapt of armes and of Chypualrpe whiche 
sapd boke is bepartyd in to foure partyes / 
@ The fprst partpe deupseth the manere that kpnges and 

On sig. Aj recto, 

Mere begnnneth the book of fapttes of armes & of Chpual- 
tpe/ and the first chapptre is the prologue /in whiche rprp- 
stpne of ppse excuseth bit sel€ to haue var enterprpse to 
speke | of so Hye matere as is contepned in this sapd book 

The Text ends on the verso of the aame leaf, 


temapne alleway bpctorpous / And vaplp encreace fro ber 

tu to bertue & fro better to better to his laude & honour in 

this | present Ipf/ that after thps short & transitorpe Ipt / 

be map at-|tepne to euetlastpng Ipf in heuen / GMbdiche 

god graunte to] hom and to alle bps Ipege peple APAEH/ 
Per Carton 


» 
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Remarxs.—There is a MS. in the British Museum (Roy, 
15 E vi) containing the original French text of Christine de 
Pisan. It agrees very accurately with Caxton’s English ver- 
sion, and has the introductory chapter, in which Christine 
excuecs hereelf, and explains her reasons for writing a work 
on chivalry. This manuscript is also interesting from having 
been written for the celebrated John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who died in 1458, and by whom it was presented to 
Queen Margaret. A still greater degree of interest would 
invest the volume if we suppose it to be the identical manu- 
acript from which Caxton made his translation. This is cer- 
tainly not improbable, as the original from the Royal Library 
was entrusted to onr printer, fur the purpose of translation 
and printing, by King Henry VII of England, as we learn 
from the prologue:—‘ which book, being in French, was 
delivered to me, William Caxton, by the moet christian king, 
my natural sovereign lord, King Henry VII, in his Palace of 
Westminster, and desired me to translate this ~ book, and 
to put it in print.” 

Many French bibliographera (Les Mac. trent t. v, page 
94), ascribe the composition of “ Faits d’Armes et de Cheva- 
lerie” to Jean le Meun, so well known from his connection 
with “Le Roman de le Rose.” The sole reason for this 
appears to have been the fact that Jean le Meun translated 
into French the celebrated work of Vegetius “ De re militari,” 
written in 1284, a work often quoted in the “ Faits d’Armes ;” 
but since the writings of Christine have become better known, 
no one has ventured to claim for the thirteenth, a work con- 
taining Teferences and facts applicable only to the fifteenth 
century. That s book on the “ Rules of War” should in any 
age have been written by a woman, is snfficiently improbable 
to require a critical examination ; and, therefore, as the claims 
of Christine to the authorship of “ Les Faits d’Armes” are still 
denied by some writers, it may not be inappropriate to state 
both sides of the argument. 

Among the manuscripts in the British Museum is one 
entitled “The Boke of Noblesse” (Royal 18, B. xx11). This, 
for the first time, was printed in 1860, for the members of 
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the Roxburghe Club. The author is entirely unknown, and 
the only reason for mentioning this at all is that the name of 
Christine frequently appears in ite pages as an anthority upon 
military matters, but is always referred to as “‘ Dame Cristyn 
in hir booke of Tree of Batailes,” or some military phrase. 
But “L’Arbre des Battailes” is the well-known compilation 
of Honore Bonet, of which copies may be seen in Royal 20 C. 
vu, and Addst. 22768. Now, what is the natural conclusion 
from this erroneous ascription? Evidently that the unknown 
writer of the “Book of Noblesse,” quoting probably from a 
copy of “ L’Arbre des Battailes,” which had neither prologue 
nor epilogue; and having in his mind the great fame of 
Christine as the writer of a book on a similar subject, made 
the not unpardonable mistake of misquoting the author’s 
name, and attributing to Christine, the compiler of “Les 
Faits d’Armes,” all the quotations drawn from Bonet’s 
“L’Arbre: de Battailes.” Not so, argues Mr. John Gough 
Nichols, in his interesting preface to the Roxburghe i impres- 
sion, “Christina de Pisan,” he urges, “was a Pootess;” and 
it is not likely that she bad more to do with the “Faits 
d’Armes” than the “dame Christine” of “The Book of No- 
blesse” had with the “Arbre des Battailes.” In support of 
this opinion is quoted a marginal note in “The Boke of 
Noblesse,” in an old hand«writing, but more modern than the 
original manuscript, to the following effect :— 

ce eles] des Battailles compose par Honore Bonet Pricur de 

Sallon en Prowuence.” 

“ Note y* in some Authors this Booke is termed Dame Christine of y* 

tree of Battayles, not that she made yt; Bat bicause she was notable 


Benefactour to Learned men and perchance to y* autor of this Booke 
And therefore diverse of them eette farthe their Bookes under her 


” 
Dame. 


The author of this note was evidently unacquainted with 
the particalars of the life, or the character of the writings, of 
Christine—the “ virilis foemina” of her eminent contemporary, 
Gereon—and “La grant eagease” of her editor, Jean Marot. 
The assertion that authors set forth their books under her 
name is unsupported by a single known instance; while her 
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early tuition, political life, and numerous writings, would both 
enable and incline her to compose such a work. 

Christine expressly states in the preface that she wrote 
the work; and although Verard, in his printed edition of 
1488, omits the prefatory address, it appears in numerous 
manuscripts, and may be read in Caxton’s translation. “ Be- 
cause,” says Christine, “men of arms are not clerks, nor 
instructed in the science of language, I have assembled and 
gathered together diverse books to produce this work. And 
becange that this is a thing not accustomed and out of usage 
to women / which commonly do not intermit but to spin on 
the distaff and occupy them in things of household. I suppli- 
cate hnmbly * ® to have nor take it for no evil if I a woman 
charge myeelf to treat of so high a matter.” 

No one doubts that Dame Juliana Berners wrote the well- 
known “Treatise on Hanting and Hawking,” and the evi- 
dence that Christine de Pisan wrote “The Fayts of Arms” is 
equally strong. 

Christine was no common poetess whose strength was in 
the prettiness of her amatory verees. The short account of 
her already given (see ante page 198), will show the energetic 
and comprehensive character of her mind. Educated by her 
father in the whole course of literature at that time in vogue, 
she had, while yet young, made herself mistress of the Latin 
language, and stored her mind by the perusal of the moet 
celebrated writings, as well Pagan as Christian. Living in 
the midst of wars and preparations for war, many of her 
acknowledged writings teem with warlike allusions. In poli- 
tics her opinion had great weight; she was consulted by the 
highest nobles of France; and many years of her life were 
spent in the endeavour to raise the political and moral tone of 
the country. The celebrated Jean le Meun found in her no 
weak opponent, and the equally celebrated Chancellor Gerson 
8 most potent ally. 

There are 21 copies of this work known, of which eleven 
are in private libraries. 
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No, 82.—Sratutes oF Heney VII. Folio. Sine ulla notd. 
(1489 ?) 


CoLLaTion.—a 6 ¢ B are 4™, with the first leaf of a blank ; 
ea 5°, with the last blank. Total 42 leaves, of which two are 
blank. 

Note.—The signature is omitted on aij. The third and 
fifth leaves of @ are erroneously signed ¥ iij and 0b. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is all No. 6. The lines, which are spaced to an even 
length, measure 4§ inches, and there are 81 (in three instances 
88 lines) to a fall page. Without folios or catchwords. Only 
one 2-line woodcut initial is used. 

After a blank leaf, the work commences on the second 
recto of sig. a. 

The Text begins thus— 


@ The kynge our souerenn lorvde henry the seuenth after the 
conquest bp the grace of god kong of Englond & of Fra- 
unce and lorve of Brlonde at his parlpamet holven at west- 


‘The Text ends on sig. ¢9 verso, the whole page being as 
follows— 


plepsure /G@Aheder he wplle after the fourme contepned & 
orvei || ned in and bp this acte / or after the maner & fourme 
afore ti] me bsed/ 


RemarKs.—This is the earliest known volume of printed 
statutes, and is farther remarkable as being in English. It 
contains some very curious and interesting legislation on 
political, trade, and domestic matters. 

The British Museum copy was purchased from Mr. Lilly, 
who, a few days before, had bought it at Hodgson’s for £2 10s. 
It was then bound up with some other law tracts and year- 
books, mostly from the preas of Machlinia, one of which, 
being unique, was catalogued by Mr. Lilly at 100 gnineas. 
There is also a perfect copy in the National Library, Paris, 
and the Inner Temple, London, with one copy only in private 
hands. 
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No. 88.—Tse GovernaL oF Hesatte.—TxHe MEDICINA 
Sromacui1. Quarto, Sine ulld nota. (14892). 


CoLLATION.—The “ Governal,” @ and 3% 4™; the “ Medi- 
cina,” two unsigned leaves = eighteen leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PARTICULARS.— Without title-page. Only 
one type, No. 6, is nsed throughout. The lines, which are of 
an even length, and measure 2 inches, excepting 287 verso, 
which has 24, have all 28 lines toa page. Wood-cut initials 
to chapters. Without folios or catchwords. 

The Text begins on sig. Aj recto, 


n this tretpse that is cleped Go 
uernaple of helthbe: WMbat is to 
be sand wpth crpstis helpe of so- 
me thpnges that longen to bodi 
Ip helthe /hadde and to be kept or 
to bodily helthe . lost and to be recoucted / and 
and ends, 


This recepte doughte is of no potprarye 
@E mapstert antony ne of mapster hughe 
To all indpferent it is rychest vpetarpe 


Explicit medicina stomachi : 

Remarks.—The “Governal” was originally written in 
Latin, and soon after translated into English, but no trace 
of the translator’s name is left. The date of the original 
composition is unknown; we can only gather from the non- 
existence of manuscripts of a later date than the latter half 
of the fourteenth century that it was composed about that 
period. 

The name of the author or compiler is doubtful. From 
Sloane 989 one would say that John de Burdenx wrote it for 
the good of a “frende,” bat Sloane 8149 attributes it to 
another writer, “Explicit tractatus Bartholomei.” John de 
Bardeux was the author of several tracts on medicine, and 
flourished in the latter half of the fourteenth century. Bar- 
tholomens was rather a prolific writer of the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries, but the “Governal” is not found among 
the works generally attributed to him. Whoever may have 
been the author, the work poeseases small claims to originality, 
being a compilation from the medical works of the Arabian 
and Greek physicians, and quoting largely from the “ Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanom.” The “Medicina Stomachi” is con- 
tained in most collections of Lydgate’s poetry, and in Harl. 
116 is directly attributed to him. 

Both tracts were reprinted by Wynken de Worde, sine 
anno, who repeats all the blunders of the first edition. These 
editions are equally rare, the only copy of the second being in 
the Public Library, Cambridge. An annotated reprint of 
Caxton’s text was issued privately by the editor of this work 
in 1858. On no other occasion does this interesting treatise, 
which was the earliest medical book printed in the English 
language, appear to have passed through the press. 

A good copy is in the old library of the Earls of Dysart, 
at Ham Honse, Surrey, and another in the Bodleian. 


No. 84.—Tue Hisrory oF REYNARD THE Fox. Second 
Edition. Folio. Sine ulld nota. (1489 ?) 


CoLLATION.—An unsigned sheet of introductory matter ; 
sigs. Abc Ue fg h are 4%; (isa 8*. No blank leaves. In 
all seventy leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTIcULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type throughout is No. 6. The lines, which are fully 
spaced out, measure 5§ inches, and there are 81 (sometimes 
82) to a page. Woodcut initials are used. On the first 
recto is Caxton’s device, underneath which is the following 
line only :— 


@ This is the table of the historpe of Repnart the fore /- 


On the verso commences the table, which ends seven lines 
down the second recto, underneath which is, 


@ Myer begnnneth hystorpe of reynard the fore. 


The preface finishes the page. The second vereo is blank. 
Z 
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On sig. aj, 
CR the Ipon kynge of alle bestps sent oute tps 
maude | mentps that alle beestps sholve come te dys ferst 


and court / ; ; 
. @ Capitule Pum 


The conclusion of the text cannot be given, no perfect 
copy being at present known. For an account of the first 
edition of this celebrated allegory see ante page 227. 

The only Exietina Copy is in the Pepysian Library, 
Cambridge. It unfortunately wants the last two leaves, con- 
taining the epilogue of Caxton, and ends on sig. i4 verso, 


with these words, 

Anvd het wyth wil F leue fforw 
hat haue J to torpte of thyse mpsdedis J haue pnowh to voo 
It is in good condition, but cropped, measuring 9 x 6} inches. 
Pepys’s arms on the binding, and his book-plate inside. The 
wanting leaves are supplied in manuscript of seventeenth 
century. 


No. 85.—Tue History oF BLaANCcHARDIN AND EGLANTINE. 
Folio, Sine ulla nota. (1489 ?) 


CoLLaTion.—Imperfectly known. The introductory matter 
makes a 38°, signed i, (i, (ij, the sixth leaf being blank. @ B @ 
BE FGM J KH DX FH are 4™, and there were probably 
several other additional signatures. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.— Without title. The type 
is all No. 6, The lines, which are all of one length, measure 
4§ inches, and there are $1 to a fall page. Woodcut initials. 
Without folios or catchwords. 

The Text begins on sig. j recto, with a prologue by Caxton, 


QR the right noble puyssaut S& ercellet prpncesse mp 
tevoudted lady mp labp matgarete Duchesse of So- 
mercete / moder bnto our naturel & souetapn lord and most 


and finishes on the verso of the aame leaf, 


Sopes Vesics in ths present Ip: q And after this short 
and transpterpe Ip. euetlastynge Ip in heuen Amen / 
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The table follows on aig. {f, with a 2-line initial, 


|: bead begpuneth the table of the bictorpous prpnce 
Blanchardyn /.sone of the noble kyng of Hrpse 


and finishes on the 5th recto, which, however, in the only copy 
known, is unfortunately, in manuscript. This appears to have 
been copied from the very rare reprint by Wynken de Worde, 
the last four lines being—“ How Blanchardin wedded his love 
the pronde | pucelle in amours: And of the grete ioye that | 
was made there. and of the Kynge of Fryse deth capl° liiij°” 

The sixth leaf is blank. On aig. A j recto the first chapter 
commences es follows :— 


@ The first chapitre of this present boke contepneth how 
Blanchardyn departed out o€ the court of his fader kyngr 
of frpse / Capitulo primo. 

QR tome when the Right happy. wele of 


All the text after sig. $8 iiij is wanting in the only known 
copy. 

RemarKs.—The prologue to Carton’s translation of this 
romance is fortunately preserved, from which we learn that 
Margaret, Duchess of Somerset, bronght to Caxton the French 
version of this romance (which she had “long before” pur- 
chased of him), with her commands that he should translate 
it into English. Having made the translation, he presented 
it to Her Grace, probably as a manuscript, as he says nothing 
of any command to print it. It waa, however, soon after put 
to preas, perhaps at Caxton’s own risk, as a trade speculation. 
As to the date, there are only the typographical particulars to 
guide us, which, however, all point to about the year 1489. 

The only known Existing Copy is in the library of Earl 
Spencer. It is, unfortunately, imperfect. 


No. 86.—Tue Four Sons or Armon. Folio. Sine ulld nota. 
(1489 ?) 


The CoLLATION cannot be given accurately, as no perfect 


copy is known, ABE DEF SMIKLMANAS 
z2 
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PORSTAXI BZ aa bb cc Bd ce € gg hd ii kk (1 are 
all 4", mm being a 8", with the sixth leaf, probably, blank. 
This makes a total of 278 leaves; bat it is more than likely 
that some introductory matter preceded sig. A. 

TYPOGRAPRICAL PaRTICULARS.—Only one type, No. 6, 
is used. The lines, which are all of an even length, measure 
4{ inches, and there are 31 to a full page. Without folios or 
catchwords. Woodcut initials throughout. 

The only known copy of this edition begins on sig. 8 tij, 
in the middle of a sentence, 


Repnawve one of the sones of Apmon/wherot specpalip tre 


The Text ends on the -fifth verso of sig. mm, with the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 


sip? fap lordes thenne that this present boke shal te- 
be or here. we shall prape god & the glorpous sapnte 
Repnaude the marter /that he qnue bs grace to perseucte / 
and ||contpnue our lif in good Wwerkes. bp the whiche we 
map ba | ue at our endynge the litt that euet shall laste / 


ASMEN. 


ReMARK8s.—Manuscripts of this favourite romance, con- 
cerning the original of which little appears to be known, 
mount up to the thirteenth century, and references to it are 
found in manuscripts of a still earlier date; but all these are 
rythmical romances, and Caxton’s tranalation (if we may give 
him the credit of it) was evidently made from a French prose 
text, perhaps that printed at Lyons, about 1480, under the 
title “ Les quatre filz Aymon.” 

Before the discovery of the volume under review, the 
earliest printed English text of “The four sons of Aymon” 
was the 1554 edition of R. Copland, to which was appended 
the following colophon :— 


“ @ Here finishith the hystory of the | noble and valiannt knyght 
Reynawde | of Mountawban, and his three bre- | thern @ Imprinted at 
London, by | Wynken de Worde, the . viij. daye of | Maye, and y* yere of 
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our lorde. M,C | CCCC iiii. at the request and com- | manndement of 
the noble and puis-| saunt erle, the Erle of Oxenforde, | And now 
Emprinted in the yere of | our Lord. M.CCCCC.1 iiii. the | vi daye of 
Maye, By wylliam Cop- | land, for Thomas Petet.” 


From Copland’s colophon we learn that an edition was 
issued in 1504 by Wynken de Worde, although, unfortunately, 
not a single copy is now known to exist. He, of course, re- 
printed from the text under review; and, imdeed, the first 
portion of the colophon above quoted, so far as it concerns 
Wynken de Worde, is quite in Caxton’s style, and recalls the 
numerous instances already noticed, in which Wynken de 
Worde, by altering the printer’s name and the date, has falsi- 
fied both typographical and historical truth. That in this 
case he used Caxton’s colophon, with alterations, is rendered 
almost certain when the prologue to Copland’s edition is 
perused. Here we have all the peculiarities of our first 
printer’s style, and his very diction. 

No manuscript or printed copy of Caxton’s life gf Robert, 
Eart of Oxford, is known. 

The only known Existive Copy of Caxton’s edition is in 
the library of Earl Spencer. It is imperfect, wanting all 
before sig. Biij; 188, and 8. 


No. 87.—DmecroriuM SacERDOTUM, UNA CUM DEFENSORIO 
EJUSDEM; ITEM TRACTATUS QUI DICITUB CREDE MIHI. 
Folio, Second Version. Second Edition. “ Impres- 
sum per Willelmu Cazton apud twestmonasteriu prope 
London |” Without Date. (1489?) 

CoLLaTion.—A preliminary 4°, signed only on the fourth 
recto with the figure4; abcvefghiklmnopqtst 
ux pare all 4; 7 isa 5°. Total 194 leaves. No blanks. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PAaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
_ The type is all No. 6. The lines, which are spaced to an even 
length, measure 4 inches. Exclusive of head-lines there are 
81 toa page. A few 2-line woodcut initials. Without folios 
or catchwords. 

The “ Kalendar,” which has the same woodcut KL as in 
the first edition, commences on the firet recto, thus :— 
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RL Prima vies mensis et septima trucat bt ensis 
PFanuarius habdet vies xxxj/ luna vevo m1 


The Text ends on sig. + 10 verso, 
bir poterit errate : in seruicio Diuthe Wee Gracias 
@ Carton me fieri ferit . 


Rewarks.—From the fact of the Printer beginning his 
table for finding the Golden and Dominical Letters at the 
year 1489, we may safely assume that year to be the date of 
printing, as to print back years would be useless. The com- 
bination of red and black figures, the black form being first 
printed, and the red form secondly and separately, shows 6 
great advance in workmanship over other books by Caxton. 

Like the first edition there is only one Existixe Copy 
known of this, which is in the Bodleian Library. It is, with 
“The Art and Craft to know well to die” by the same printer, 
still in the original parchment wrapper, as issued from Caxton’s 
workshop. It is perfect, and in good condition. 


No. 88.—Enzypos. Folio. Without Printer’s Name, Place, 
or Date. “Translated by ms wyllyam Carton,” June 
22nd, 1490. 


OoLLaTIon.—Sig. & a 8", with the first leaf blank; 33 @ 
DE FGM FR @ are 4", with @ 8 blank. In all 86 
leaves, of which two are blank. 

Dr. Dibdin erroneonaly ascribes only four Jeaves to sig. &. 

Note.—Sig. a is very irregular: the first leaf, which is 
blank, is not reckoned in the signatares, the second and third 
leaves being signed respectively @ jf, and @ ij. The fourth 
leaf, which, to agree with the others, ehould have been signed 
& iij, has no signature at all; while the omitted signature, 
& (ij, appears on the sixth or last leaf of the 8°. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PAaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is all No. 6. The lines are spaced ta an even length, 
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and meesure 4} inches. There are 81 lines to a fall page. 
Woodcnt initials of two, three, and six lines in depth. 

After a blank leaf the prologue begins on the second recto, 
signed & j, 


After vyuerse werkes made / translated and achieucd / ba 
upng noo werks in bande. J sittpng in mp studpe where as 
lape manp vpuerse paunflettis and bookys . happened that 


The Text ends on sig. &% 7 recto, with the following 
oolophon :— 


MERE fynyssheth the boke p& Enepdos /compyled by 
Apt | gule / wbiche hathe be translated oute of latpne in to 
frensbhe /| And oute of frenshe reduced in to Englysshe bp 
me wpllm | Carton / the rrij. Daye of Puyn. the pyere of our 
lovde. $A. iiif | & Lrrrx. The fpthe pere of the Megne of 
Kynge Menrp | the seuenth 


Caxton’s device on the verso. The eighth leaf is a blank. 

ReMakKs.—The “ lytyl booke in frenahe, named Eneydos,” 
which happened to come under our Printer’s notice while sit- 
ting in his stady enrrounded with many divers pamphlets, is 
a free paraphrase of portions of “The Aneid,” by Virgil. 
Had Gawin Douglas, who, in 1553, issued a Scotch metrical 
version of “The ineid,” read Caxton’s preface, he would 
have that Caxton does not pretend ta give a translation 
of the Latin poem, and might have spared himeelf the trouble 
of some hundreds of lines in abuse thereof. The “Eneydos” 
was iesued only as a romance compiled from Virgil’s “ Zneid” 
and Bocace’s “Fall of Princes;” and, with little merit, it 
seems to have gained little favour, even with the lovers of 
such compilations, for it never reached a second edition. It 
would appear, however, that a good sale was expected, and an 
impression more numerous than usnal struck off, aa few of 
Caxton’s books are so common as “ Eneydos.” 

Existixa Copizs.—British Museum (3); Cambridge; 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Oxford (8); St. John’s, Oxford ; 
Hunterian, Glasgow ; and 8 in private libraries. 
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No. 89.—Txe Dicres anD Saymnes OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. 
Third Edition. Folso. Westminster. The year 1477 
erroneously reprinted, the real date being about 1490. 


CoLuaTion.—The device and prologue occupy two un- 
signed leaves; then, & BC BE F G are 4; W and J 
8™, the sixth leaf of J being blank. In all 70 leaves, of which 
the last is blank. Dr. Dibdin erroneously states “It contains 
only 66 leaves.” 

There is no title-page. The only type used is No. 6. The 
lines which are fully spaced out measure 4§ inches. There 
are 30 and 82 lines to a page, but mostly $1. Without folios 
or catchwords. 2 and 8-line woodcut initials. 

Caxton’s device is in the ceutre of the first recto, the pro- 
logue commencing on the verso with a 2-line woud initial, 


05 eed it is so that euerp creature bp the suffraunce of 
our lord god is born and ordepned to be subgette and 
thrall bnto the stormes of fortune . And so in Diuerse and 


@vechias was the first. Pbhilosophic bp whom 
through the wpl and pleaser of our lotd gov. Sa- 
plence was bnderstande and lawes tescepued. whi- 
che. Dedechias satve that euerp creature of good beleue 


The Text ends at foot of fifth recto of sig. J, 


GMhom: F beseche Almpghty god tencrece and to continue 
in His bertuous disposicion in this world. And after this 
Ip€ to Ipue euctlastinglp in heuen. Amen . 


@ Garton me fieri fecit . 

The verso and final leaf are blank. 

REMARKS.—This is another instance of the original date 
and imprint of a book being reproduced in subsequent 
editions. All the typographical particulars prove it to have 
been about 1490; and the presence of signatures, printed 
initials, and evenly spaced lines, give direct testimony against 
the date 1477, at which time none of these had been adopted 
at Westminster. 
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For literary particulars, see the first edition, page 186, ante. 

Existrxe Copres.—Cambridge: St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Oxford, and Lambeth Palace. Three copies are in 
private libraries. 


No. 90.—THE Mingoug oF THE Worip. Second Edition. 
Folio. The Name, Place, and Date of the First Edition 
reprinted ; but about 1490. 


CoLLaTion.—a be ¥e€ g hikl are 4™, tho last leaf 
occupied with the device only, In all 88 leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type is all No. 6. The lines, which are spaced to an even 
length, measure 4§ inches, and a full page contains 81. With- 
out folios or catchwords. 2 and 8-line initials in wood. 

Commencing with a blank leaf, the table follows on the 
secund recto, signed, however, & j. 

The Text begins on a j recto, 


I) Ere begpnneth pt table of the rubrices o€ this presen= 
te bolume named the mprtrour of the world or thp- 
mage of the same / 


The Text ends on the seventh verso of sig. I, 


and transptorpe [pf he brynge hpm and bs in to his celesty= 
al blpsse in heurne APAEN / 
@ Carton me fieri ferit . 

On the eighth verso is the device, the recto being blank. 

Remarxs.—Although this book beara the same dates as 
the first edition, it is very evident from the type, from the 
device, from the use of a woodcut to head Chapter II, which 
had been used shortly before in the “ Royal Book,” and from 
many other more minute evidences, that it really was not 
printed till about 1490. 

It would seem that the proper cut for Chapter II, viz. a 
figure of » philoeopher with the globe in his hand, having 
been injured or lost, that the workman chose the first which 
offered itself, and thas, in this edition, we have the very 
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inappropriate illustration of Christ’s trensfiguration, as heed 
to the chapter, “ Why God made and created the World.” 

Exsstixe Copies.—Cambridge: Pepysian, Cambridge ; 
Exeter College, Oxford; Hunterian, Glasgow; Baptist College, 
Bristol ; and seven in private hands. 


No. 91.—A Book OF DIVERS GHOSTLY MATTERS, OONTAIN- 
Ine :—THE SEVEN POINTS OF TRUE LOVE AND BVEE- 
Lastixa WiapoM, ok OroLocium SaPiEnTL2: THE 
TWELVE PROFITS Of TRIBULATION ;—THE RULE OF 


St. Baxer. Quarto. Wyllelmu Cazton. “ Emprynted 
westmynstre.” Without Date. (1490?) 


CoLLaTIoN.—The “Seven points of True Wisdom” has 
ABCBE FGRIKR R Mall 4™, or 96 leaves. 

The “ Twelve profits of Tribulation” has @ 8 @ BW all 
4™, or 82 leaves. 

The “Rule of St. Benet” has a § 4™ and ¢ a 2°, or 20 
leaves. 

Total of the three tracta, 148 leaves, all printed. 

Note.—The signatures to the third tract are unusual, viz. 
& is signed aa, a ij, aa iij, a dij; b is signed bb b ij, b iif, 
b itij; ¢ is signed ce, ¢ ij. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTICULARS.— Without title-page. The 
type throughout is No. 6. The lines, which are spaced to an 
even length, measure 8§ inches, and 24 make a full page. 
Without folios or catchwords. A 

The Text of “The Seven points of True Wisdom” begin 
on aig. & j:— 


Mese ben the chapitres of thys tretpse 
& ot pt seuen popntes of tree loue and 

euetlastpng wysdom Brawen oute of 
pe booke pt is writen in latpn and cleped @ro- 
logium sapiencie / 


The tract ends thos, on sig. $8 8 verso, 


@ Thus envdith the treatyse of the dij 
popntes of true loue & euetlastpng wpstom / 
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Vrawen of of the boke that is wrpten inlatenna 
med @rologiu sapiecie . 


C Emprpnted at westmpnstre 


C@ Qui legit emendet / pressorem non cepre 
dendat 


@ GAplleimu Carton . Cui ve alta travat 
The “ Rule of St. Benet” ends on verso of sig. ¢ 4, 


C Emprpnted at westmpnstre by Vesiryng 
of cettepn worshipftull persones : . 


Remarxs,—Little is known of Jehan de Soushavie, or 
Sonaube, as a French copy has it. Bibliographers generally 
call him Henry de Suso, probably after the example of Echard, 
in his “ Script. ordin. Preedicat.” The English version printed 
by Caxton is correctly described, not as a translation, but as 
“ drawen oute of” a book named “Orologium Sapientie.” The 
printed text is not equal in extent to one-half of the original. 
Was it this induced Caxton to end the tract with “Qui legit 
emendet, pressorem nor reprehendat ?”—a parody of the phrase 
often seen in manuscripts “Qui legit emendet scriptorem non 
reprehendat.” Carton says of the “ Rule of St. Benet,” which 
is a translation from the Latin, that he was employed to print 
it “by desire of certain worshipfal persons. 

The signatures given by the Printer to these three traots 
suggest the probability that they were intended to be issued 
separately: bat as in all the known copies they appear bound 
together, and as they have hitherto been described under the 
general head of “ Divers Ghostly matters,” it has been deemed 
advisable to retain that arrangement. 

Existrxe Copres.—Cambridge, Durham Cathedral; and 
four in private libraries. 
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No. 92.—THE FIFTEEN OE8, AND OTHER PRAYERS. Quarto. 
Printed by commandment of the Princess Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, and the Princess Margaret, Mother 
unto our sovereign lord the King, by thetr most humble 
subject and servant William Cazton. Without Place or 
Date. (14917) 


CoLLATION.—a 6 are 4°; ¢ is a 8° = 22 leaves. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTICULARS.—There is no title. The 
type is all No. 6. The lines, which are spaced to an even 
length, measure 8} inches, and there are 21 to a full page. 
Without folios or head-lines. Woodcut initials, A woodcut 
border, in four separate pieces, is placed round each page. 
This border was used later, for an undated but very early 
edition of “Hore,” by Wynken de Worde. The wood en- 
graving of the Crucifixion, which appears upon the verso of 
the first leaf, has considerable artistic merit. It appears to 
have been a favourite, having been used at a later period, by 
Wynken de Worde, in several publications. 
The recto of the first leaf is blank, but the verso is occu- 
pied with the woodcut of the Crucifixion, already noticed. 
Upon the second recto (not signed, unless the signature 
has been cut away in binding) the Text begins with a 5-line 
initial in wood,— 
desu endles stoetnes of 
loupng soules/@ ZBhesu 
gostly iope passing & ex- 
cedpng all gladnes and 
Vesites. P Fhesu helthe & 
tendre lourr of al repentaut sinners that 


and on the verso of ¢ 6, ends thus :— 


@ Thiese prayers tofore wreton ben en 
prited bp the comaudementes of the mos 
te bye & bertuous yrpncesse out liege la 
Di Elizabeth by the grace of gov Quene 
of Englonde & of -Frauce. & also of the 
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tight bye & most noble prypncesse Parga 
tete FHover bnto our souerayn lorde the 
kpng / &ec 


C Bp their most humble subget anv 
setuaut @Ailliam Carton 


Remarks.—The fifteen prayers, named from the fact of 
their all commencing with the letter O, “the fifteen Oca,” 
are commonly found in the manuacript Hore of the fifteenth 
centary, in their original Latin. They were frequently printed 
both in that language and in English, Caxton’s version of the 
latter being possibly the earliest. All these prayers breathe a 
spirit of earnest devotion, and as an example the following is 
laid before the reader. 

“© Jhesa heuenly leche hane mynde of thy langour and 
blewnes of thy woides & sorowe that thou suffredest in the 
heyght of-the croese / when thou were lifte vp fro the erthe / 
that thou were all to torne in all thy limmes /s00 that there 
was noo limme abydynge in his right ioynte / 200 that noo 
sorowe was like to thyne fro the sole of thy fote to the toppe 
of thy hede there was no hole place / And yet forgetying in 
maner all those greuous paynes/thou preydest denoutly & 
charitably to thy fader for thine enmyes sayeng thus / Fader 
foryeue it theim / for they wyte not what they done / For this 
blessed charytable mercy that thon shewdest to thyne enemyes. 
and for mynde of thyse bytter paynes / graunte me / that the 
mynde of this bytter passion be to me plenar remysaion & 
foryenenes of my sinnis Amen / @ Pater noster Aue 
maria” 

Another prayer commences thus :— 

“©O blessid Jhesu swetnes of hertes and gostli hony of 
soules. I beseche the for the bytternes of the aysel and galle 
that thou tasted” &c. 

The “Rex Henricus” of the Prayer on ¢ tiij verso, was 
Saint Henry, surnamed the Pious and the Lame. He was son 
of Henry Duke of Bavaria, and was born in the year 972; 
crowned King of Germany, at Mentz, in 1002; died 14th 
July 1024; and was canonised by Pope Eugenius III in 1152. 
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a printed Latin version of the “ Fifteen Ocs” 
in the British Museum (C. 28. b. 24), is the following para- 
graph in English :—“These be the .xv. oog the whyche the 
holy virgyn saint brygitta was wonte to saye dayly before the 
holy rode in saint Paules chyrche at rome: who #0 saye this 
a hole yere he shall deleuer. xv. soules out of purgatory of 
bys nexte kyndred.and oconuerte other . rv. synners to gode 
lyf and other .xv. ryghtuonse men of hys kynde shall per- 
seuer in gode lyfe.” 

In Horl, MS. 2255 is a paraphrase of the “ Fifteen Oca,” 
by John Lydgate, beginning—“O bleasyd lord my lord, O 
Christ Jesu.” 

The only Exretrxa Copy known is in the British Museam 
(C. 25. c), and is bound with several tracts printed by Wynken 
de Worde. It is perfect and in good preservation, although a 
good deal cropped in the binding. Measurement, 64 x 5 
inches. Purchased in 1851. 


No. 98.—Tue ArT anp Crarr to Kxow wei To Drs. 
Folto. Translated by Carton in 1490 Without Printer’s 
Name, Place, or Date. (1491?) 


CoLLaTion.—@ a 4"; 3% a 2°; then a single leaf impro- 
perly signed 3 {ij, which was, probably, followed by a blank. 
Total, thirteen printed leaves. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTIOULABS.—There is no title-page. 
The only type used is No. 6. The lines, which measure 4§ 
inches, are spaced to an even length, and there are 81 to a 
page. Without catchwords or folios. Several 2 and 8-line 
initials in wood. 

The Text begins on sig. & j recto, 


@ Mere hegpnveth a lityll treatise shorte and abredged spe- 
kynge of the arte & craft to knowe well to Bye 


Man it ps soo that what a man maketh or deetd / it 
is made to come to some ende/And pe the thynge de 
goodve and well made /it muste nedes come to goode 
ede. Chenne dp better & guetter reason / eurtp man ougdte to 
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The Text ends on a single leaf, signed ¥ iij, 
Thus endeth the trapttye abredged of the 
arte to lerne well to bepe / translated oute of 
frenshe in to englpssbe . bp willm Carton 


the xb. day of Jupn/ the pere o€ our lord a 
fA tiij Clr 7. 


RewsrKks.—Manuecripte of this work. are usnally known 
as “The Art and Craft to live well and die well.” This was 
often printed. A Latin edition was issued by Guy Marchand, 
at Paris, in 1483, and French editions by Verard, at Paris, 
and Colard Mansion, at Bruges. From the latter it seems 
very probable that our Caxton, as he says in the colophon, 
“abredged ” his text. 

An English version of the full work was made early in 
the sixteenth century by Andrew Chertsey, and printed by 
Wynken de Worde in 1506. 

Copies are in the British Museum, Oxford, and National 


Library, Paris. 


No, 94.—Tue Boox or Countrsy.—Quarto. Second Editon. 
“Emprynted at westmoster.” Without Name or Date. 
(1491 ?) 

CoLLaTion.—This little piece probably consisted, like 
Carton’s early editions, of a 4° and a 8°, making fourteen 
leaves, all printed—a conclusion gathered from the only frag- 
ment known. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTIOULARS.—The fragment, from which 
alone we know that such an edition was printed, consists of 
two quarto pages only, printed upon one aide of a half-sheet, 
the other side being blank. One of the pages is signed 6b, 
which, as already seen in “The Rule of St. Benet,” was used 
for} j. Here then we: have the first recto of the outermost 
sheet of the second signature, ahd, by folding the half-sheet 
with the unprinted part inside, we eee directly that the 
opposing page must be the last of that signatore, and, in al) 
probability, the last of the tract. 

The type is all No. 6, but the appearance of the small 
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device, which was probably never used in Caxton’s lifetime, 
pointe ont a late date for its execution. 

The last linea, underneath which are the imprint and the 
amall device, are as follows :— 


a Thraue of thresshers a Ayeng of pdoners 
@ Lasshe of cartets & Mastynes of cookes 


@ Mere endeth a lytyll treatyse called 
the booke of curtespe ot Iptpll Gobn . 
Gnprpnted atte westmostet . 


The small 
“W. €.” Device 
up-side-down. 


As this edition, like the first and second, has three stanzas 
to the page, it would, although in a somewhat amaller type, 
take up the same number of leaves. The early editions had a 
blank leaf at the end, which here we find filled up with the 
curious epithets noticed above. 

The fragment is in the Douce collection at the Bodleian, 
having apparently been rescued from the cover of a book. 
Measurement, 6} x 5} inches. The reversal of the device, 
and the blank side of the paper, suggest the idea that this 
fragment was a first proof, although, from the namerous 
blunders in most of Caxton’s pages, it is difficult to believe 
that corrections were ever made after the matter was once 
set up. 


No. 95.—Tue Festian (Liser Festivatis). Folio. Second 
Edition. “Caxton me fiers fecit.” Without Place or 

Date, (1491?) 
Cotmation—a be veftghikimnop are 4™, with 
the first leaf of a blank ; q has but one printed sheet, or two 


leaves; #% a 4"; g a 8", with device ong 6. Inall 136 leaves, 
of which one is blank. 
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OT 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTIcULARS—There is no title-page. 
The type consists of two sizes, Nos. 6 and 7, the latter being 
that in which Wynken de Worde printed many of his early 
books. The lines are in double column, and measure only 2 
inches, They are spaced to an even length, and there are 83 
to acolumn. Without folios or catchwords, Plain initials, 
cat in wood, of the depth of 2, 8, or 5 lines are used. There 
is a amall rade woodcat on gig. f 6 verso. 

Commencing with*a blank leaf, the prologue follows, in 
double column, on sig. a ij, the Text beginning— 


@ The helpe and grace of of all the hie festis of the 
ale[mpghtp gov thrugh the perce. Gl woll & praye that 
besechyn [ge of his blessed it be called fes=|tiuall / the 
mover sapnt mal whiche begineth at the | 


The Text ends on the fifth verso of sig. 8, three-fourths 
of the way down the second column, 


the rather bp the helpe of his 
bles | sto mover marp / & 
his holy spo =| sesse sapnt 
drpgptte / and all sayn | tes . 
ASPEN 

Garton me fieri fecit 

The next recto is a blank page, the verso having the large 
device. 

ReMARKs.—From the use of No.7 type, which was Wynken 
de Worde’s, it is very probable that this book was printed by 
him immediately after his master’s death. This edition too is 
not an exact reprint of Caxton’s, issued in 1488. Every 
Festival has the prefix “Gode men and wymmen,” or “Good 
frendis,” and every tale is preceded by the word “ Narracio.” 
Several stories not in the first edition have been added, while 
the Pardon of Corpus Christi, in Latin and English, which 
follows Trinity Sanday in first edition, is here entirely omitted. 

Copies are in the British Museam, Cambridge, Oxford ; 
and three private libraries. 

AA 
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No. 96.—Four SERMONS. 
nota. (1491?) 


Folio. Second Edition. Sine ulia 


CotuaTion.—&@ 8B @ are 4"; BW is a 5* = 34 leaves. 

TypocRaPHicaL ParticutaRrs.—There is no title. The 
type is all No. 6. In double column. The lines measure 2} 
inches, being a very little shorter than the “ Festial,” and are 
spaced to an even length. 88 lines toa column. Without 


folios or catchwords. 
The Text begins on sig 
initial :-— 
We mapster of sentence 
in the seconde boke- and 
the fprst dpstpnetion / 
sa-|pth that the souerapn 
cause / whi god mave all 
creatures in deuen | 


. @ j, with a 8-line woodcat 


sempnobnesoule. ne pours / 
Si purpose me by his leue 
hoomly | thus to she it and 
tede it to pou] in the boke / 
for to pout lernpnge | it is as 
good thus as wptbhout | 


The Text ends half-way down the second column of the 
ninth verso of sig. 3B, with the collect “ Absolve quesumus,” 
the last three lines being— 

gloria inter sanctos et electos 
tues tessussitati tespivent / 
Perv fxrpm wmn nostrum 
Amen /| 

On the recto of the tenth leaf is the device of Caxton, the 
verso being blank. 

For REMARKS, see the first edition, page 268. 

Copies are in the British Museum, Cambridge, and three 
private libraries. 


No. 97.—ARS MORIENDI; THAT IS TO SAY, THE CRAFT FOR 
TO DIZ FOR THE HEALTH OF Man’s SouL. Quario. 
Without Printer’s Name, Date or Place. (1491?) 


CoLLATION.—@ a 4* = 8 leaves, all printed. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PaRTOULARS.—No title-page. The type 
of the text is No. 6, but the four lines of heading at the 
beginning, and some head-lines at the end, are in Wynken 
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de Worde’s No. 1 type. The lines are spaced very evenly, 
except on four pages at the end, and there are 24 to a page. 
Woodont initials to chaptera. Without folios or catchworda. 
With the exception of the use of Wynken de Worde’s type, 
this tract agrees in all particulars with No. 88, “The 
Gouvernal of Helthe.” 
The Text begins on sig. @ j recto, 

@ Mere begpnneth a Iptpll treatyse schortely 

comppled and called ats moriendi / that is 

to sape the craft for to vepe for the helthe of 

mannes sotole . 


TU ban onp of Ipklp bode shal vepe / thenne 
is moste necessarpe to haue a sperpall 
The tract ends on @ 8 vereo, with a fall page :— 
For suche right bere ad-usite ot oni tribulacon 
Zo that pe chirche techeth ye put ful credulpte . 
That gov hath pmysed trust it well withou 
vetallacpo 


mn. 
Ju hope abpoypng his reward and eulastpng 
glovie . Amen Explicit . 


REMARKS.—This short tract appears to be a translation 
from the Latin, and doubtleas by Caxton himself. No other 
copy, however, manuscript or printed, in Latin or any other 
language, appears to be known. 

This uniqne specimen is in the middle of a volume of 
black-letter tracta in the Bodleian Library. 


No. 98.—THe CHastisrse or Gon’s CampRrEN. Folio. Sine 
ulla nota. (1491?) 


CouLaTron.—An unsigned sheet (two leaves), cohtaining 
table and prologue; A BOC DE F G are &*; Ma 2°. 
In all 48 leaves, and no blanks. 

TypoGRaPHicaL PartTicuLaks.—In this book we meet 
with the first approach to a title-page, which consists of a 

AA2 
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8-line paragraph printed in the centre of the first recto. The 
types are No. 6 for the Text, No. 7 being found on the first 
page only. Double colamn—the lines measuring 2§ inches, 
and being fully spaced ont. $6 lines toa column. Withoat 
folios or catchwords. Initials in wood 8 and 4 lines deep. 
The Text begins with the following 3 lines in the centre 
of the first recto, 


@ The prouffytable boke for manes soule / And right 
comfor- || table to the bobp / and specpallp in abuersitee & 
trpbulacpon / whiche | boke is calles he Chastypsing of 
govdes Chplvern 


On the verso, with a floriated 5-line initial, and in doable 
column, the first two lines being in type No. 7, 


The causes consivered . and 


HP Veede of almigh- 
tp] god Relpgpous 
sus- (tec a short 


pistle J sen | ve 
pou of the mater of | temp- 


many | other skplfullp . J 
map drede to wri | te of this 
chastpsing But askpng] 
helpe of ged almpghty / bp 


twheos | might the asse bad 
speche to the pro} 


The Text ends on the recto of sig. 9) 4, with the verso 
blank, 


not venpe to the alone that 
prapest | her soo beselp / Pet 
out all this | whan thou art 
harde tempted . and | 
e g e e 


tacons / whiche ppstle as 
me | 


to ful Jove s& blisse / Pow 
god gra | unt that it mpgbte 
wo be. that euet is lastpng 
in Trinpte / 


e 


Remanks.—The use of a title-page, a practice unknown 
to Carton, the appearance of type No. 7, and the adoption of 
signatures having three sheets only—all point to Wynken de 
Worde, rather than to Caxton, as the printer of this book, 
which was probably executed about 1491. The original writer 
of the work is unknown, and there seems bat little reason for 
attribnting its composition to Caxton. 
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Exsstine Copizs.—British Museum ; Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Library (2); Pepysian, and Sydney Sussex College ; Hun- 
terian, Glaagow; Lincoln Cathedral; Sion College, London; 
and three copies in private hands. 


No. 99.—A TREATISE oF Love. Folto. Translated in 1493. 
Without Printer’s Name, Place, or Date. (1493?) 


CotLation—_A BC BE FG ie are all 8° = 48 
leaves, all printed. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS. —Without title. The type 
is No. 6 for the Text, but on the firet page is a line in type 
No. 7, the firet of Wynken de Worde’s founts. The whole is 
in double column. 

The Text begins on sig. A j recto, 


@ dis tretyse is of loue 
and spel kyth of ilij of the 
most specpall lojups that 
ben in the worlde and she 


tobiche tretpse was 
translativ out of. frenshe 
GZuto en=|glyshe / the pere 
of our lord $A cece f Lerrriij / 
bp a persone that is onper |] 
fight insuche werke Wherfor 
he hu bly byseche the lermps 
tebets wyth || pacpens to cor 
tecte it where thep | fynde 
nede. And they Salle other | 
revders of theit charpte to 
ptap for] the soule of the 
sapve translatout | 


The Text ends on the second column of the aixth recto of 
sig. 2, 
GMAhiche boke was latelp 


transla= | tev outeot frensh 
in to englisshe | bp a Right 
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well Upsposed persone / | for 
bp cause the sand persone 
thoug | bte it necessary to al 
Deuoute peple | to reve / or to 
here it revve / And also] 
caused the sapd boke to be 
enprpn= |ted / 


Underneath this is the small device. The reverse is blank. 

RemaRnks.—This is evidently an issue from the press of 
Wynken de Worde, whose earliest type is seen in the first 
page, and who was accustomed to make up his books in 8” 
instead of 4™, as was the plan during Caxton’s life. The 
tract does not appear to have been translated till 1493, and 
may have gone to preas the succeeding year: now Caxton 
died in 1491. The non-occurrence of the small device in any 
other book attributed to Caxton is another reason for sup- 
posing it to be in reality the workmanship of Wynken de 
Worde, who frequently used this shaped device in his early 
publications. At a later period he added his own name to 
the design. 

Although not the work of Caxton, “ A Treatise of Love” 
has been included in this chapter, becanse “A List of Books 
printed in Type No. 6” would be imperfect without it. 

Copies are at Cambridge; Hunterian, Glasgow; and two 
private libraries. 
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POSTHUMOUS AND DOUBTFUL WORKS. 


—— 


No. 100.—Tue Lire or Samvt KaTHERINE.—THE REVELA- 
TIONS OF Saint E.izaBeTH oF Honaary. Folio. 
Sine ulla nota. (1498?) 


CoLLaTION.—a is a 4°; BeBVefghikl mneop are 
8”; q isa 2°. Total 96 leaves, all printed. 

-  TYPOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS.—There is no title-page. 
The type for some of the headings is No. 7, the eame as that 
already noticed in “Chastising” and “ Festial ;” but the type 
for the body of the work is a partial re-casting of No. 4°, 
with many new additions, and on a rather smaller body, 
being evidently a different fount from any known to have 
been used by Caxton. Fora more full account of these see 
the chapter on type No. 4. The pages are in double column, 
and have 48 and 44 lines to a page. Fall lines measure 2} 
inches, Without folios or catchwords. 

This book, like some already mentioned, was in all proba- 
bility the workmanship of Wynken de Worde, shortly after 
Caxton’s death. This opinion is borne out by the types used, 
by the signatures being in 8™ instead of 4”; by very long 
pages, and by wood initials, identical with those used in the 
early books of Wynken de Worde. 


No. 101.—THe Gotpen Lecenp. Third Edition. Folio. 
“ Fynysshed at wealmestre . . The year of our lord 
HM CCCC laaxaiy |. . € By me wyllyam Cazton.” 


CoLLATION.—Table and prologue a 2°; 4 bc Ue are 4"; 
F asinglc sheet; fghikimnopgrstbr yp} & 9 are 
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oe ee se meng re 


4”; ea 2%, signe toeciij; ABC BE FERIJRE 
FAAKROBVORSTAA B are 4”; aa bb er Vd ee are 
4™; ff a 8°, signed to fiiij; and gg a 2°, signed to ggiij. 
Total 486 leaves, all printed. 

TYPOGRAPHIOAL PaRTIcULARSs.—Withont title-page. The 
types are No. 7, and the re-cesting of type No. 4°, noticed in 
the preceding work, which fount is only known to have been 
used for these two books. The work is in double column, and 
the linea, of which there are 44 to a column, measure 23 
inches. Without folios or catchwords. Many woodcate and 
woodcut initials. 

Caxton died two years before the date of printing. 


No. 102.—Tus Sreez or Ruopes. Folto. Sine ulla noté. 


OoLLaTION.—Four unsigned 8™, or 24 leaves all printed. 

TrPo@RaPHicaL ParTicuLars.—Withonut title of any 
sort, The type is very rude and uneven, being a different 
fount to that used for the “St. Katherine” and “Golden 
Legend” just noticed. Some of the letters are the same as 
Caxton’s No. 4°, but many rude additions have been made. 
There is a space between each line, probably made by the use 
of “reglete,” the unevenness of which is very apparent, The 
lines are spaced to an even length, and there are 26 to a page, 
except the first and second, which have, respectively, 80 and 
81. They measure in length 4} inches, the depth of 26 lines 
varying from 7 to 7} inches. Without signatares, folios, 
catchwords, or printed initials. 


No. 108.—MIssaLE AD UsuM SaRUM.—EXARATUM PaRiaius 
IMPENSA OPTIMI VIRI GUILLERMI CaxTOX. Folio, 
Paris, 4th Dec. 1487. 


The type is the usual church text used for service books. 
In double column, with head-lines. 

As connected with Caxton, the whole of the interest cen- 
tres in the colophon. 
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—_—- + SO. 


FHlissale ad wsum Sar’ cun 
Ctitenetis Bei dono / magno 
conamine elabotatum = finis 
feliciter. G@rxaratum Parisig 
impensa optimi bdiri Guil- 
lermt Garten . Arte berm et 
industria SBagistri Guiller 
mi PMapnpal .Anno domint 
fA. COC. lrrrbdii . tiij Be 
cembris. 


This is on the recto of the last leaf, and upon the verso 
is Caxton’s large device. 

Rewanxs.—Passing by the great interest which this miseal 
has in being five years earlier in date than the celebrated 
Ronen edition, dated October Ist, 1492, hitherto considered 
as the editio princeps, we have to elucidate it in relation to 
Caxton. 

It has not, until the discovery of this volume, been sup- 
posed that Caxton employed foreign printers to help him, 
although it is well known that his successors did so. In this 
case he used the services of a printer at Paris, whose name 
very seldom appears in typographical annals. Little is known 
of William Maynyal, who is erroneously called, by Panzu, 
George. In 1480, working in conjunction with Ulric Gering, 
the first printer at Paris, he produced “Speculum auream,” 
as well as “ Sumina de virtutibus cardinalibus,” both in Roman 
types. Afterwards, he worked alone. In 1487, Caxton, not 
having appropriate types of his own, sent instructions to 
Maynyal, of Paris, to print for him the Salisbury Missal. 
The commission was executed, and Caxton, desirous of aaso- 
ciating his press more directly with this issue than by the 
colophon only, which many people might overlook, probebly 
designed his “mark” for the purpose of attracting attention. 
It is certainly the earliest date at which it has yet been found ; 
and the state of the block, which has fewer breakages than 
uny other known example, confirms the priority of this in a 
moet interesting manner. Since 1484 Caxton hed not used 
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woodcuts; but just at this time, 1487, he appears to have 
found some one for the purpose, and the “ Royal Book” and 
the “Speculum” appeared with numerous cuts. The same 
artist was probably employed to design and engrave the new 
“trade mark.” 

The only known copy is in the posseasion of W. J. Legh, 
Eeq., M.P., and was first made known in the Atheneum, 
March 21st, 1874. 


BAaRTHOLOMEUS DE PROPRIETATIBUS RERUM. 


This work is supposed to have been printed by Caxton, at 
Cologne, on the strength of a statement by Wynken de Worde. 
As, however, this printer has perpetrated the most curious 
contradictions and mis-statements in many of his prologues 
and colophons, it seems more than probable that he blundered 
bere also, as no connection whatever can be traced between 
the typographical customs of Caxton and those of the Cologne 
school ; nor does any copy of “‘ Bartholomens” exist which can, 
with any show of reason, be attributed to Caxton’s press. 

For further remarks on this subject, see page 64. 


THe METAMORPHOSES OF OVID. 


In the Pepysian library, Cambridge (2124) is an English 
manuscript of the fifteenth century, not improbably Caxton’s 
autograph, and consisting of the Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Books of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. Each book in the manuscript begins with a red- 
ink title, the first being :— 

“Here followeth the | xth booke of Ouyde~ | wherof the 
first fa | ble is of the mari | age of Orpheus | and Erndice his 
lo fue. Cap® p’m°.” 

For an imitation of this paragraph see Dibdin’s Typ. Ant., 
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vol. i, page 14. At the end of the volume is the following 
oolophon :— 

“Translated and fynysshed by me William Caxton at West- 
mestre the xxij day of Apryll/the yere of our lord m. iiij¢ 
iiij™ And the xx yere of the Regne of kyng Edward the 
fourth.” 

Now Caxton, from what we know of his disposition, would 
never have begun a translation in the middle of a book. He 
therefore, no doubt, translated the former nine books also. 
But all Caxton’s translations, and especially in the busy time 
of 1480, were made for the press. There seems, therefore, 
good reason to believe that the Metamorphoses were printed 
also by Caxton, although unfortunately no fragment of such 
a work is at present known. 

It seems not unlikely that the Pepysian MS. is in Caxton’s 


own autograph. 


Tue Lire anD Mrracies or RopesT EaRu or Oxrorp. 


In the preface to “The Four Sons of Aymon,” Caxton 
says, “ Therefore late at the request and commandment of the 
right noble and virtuous Earl, John, Earl of Oxford, my good 
singular and especial lord I reduced and translated out of 
French into our maternal and English tongue the life of one 
of his predecessors named Robert Earl of Oxford tofore said, 
with divers and many great miracles which god showed for 
him as well in his life as after his death as is showed all along 
in his said book.” 

Having translated this Life, it is not improbable that 
Caxton also printed it. 


A Baap. 


The “small fragment of an unknown work,” preserved 
among eome old ballads in the British Museum (648. m.) and 
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described by Sir Henry Eltis, and Dr. Dibdin in Typ. Ant., 
vol. i, page 859, is a portion of the “Cook’s Tale,” from 
Caxton’s first edition of Chancer’s “Canterbury Talea.” 


Several works, such as “ Statute” (probably Machlinia’s) 
“ Lyxprwone’s Consrrrorionsgs,” “Tae Locrpary,” * Ax 
Accrpgxcr,” and others, have been by various writers in- 
cluded among the books issued by Caxton, but in all cases 
erroneously. 


THE COMPARATIVE RARITY OF BOOKS PRINTED 
BY CAXTON, 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF COPIES OF BACH WORK 
KNOWN TO EXIST. 


Quanta fuisti si tanta swat Roliguia. 


Ne of 
Serre: 
Book of Courtesy, 2nd edit. . frag. 
Directoriam Sacerdotam, 4to. frag. 


Hore, let edition. . «frag. 
Ditto, 2nd ditto - « Srag. 
Ditto, 8rd ditto . «se frag. 
Indulgence—SixtusIV . frag 
Anelida and Arcyte. 1 
Ars moriendi : ~ 1 
Aymon, Four Sons of a 
Blanchardin and Rglantine oie 8 

1 


Book of Courtesy, let edition . 
Catho, Parvus et Magnus, let 
edition, 4to Q A 
Ditto, ditto, 2nd edition, ito 
Charles the Great. : 
Chorle and the Bird, lst edit, 
ditto 2nd ditto 


mt et et 


Ditto ditto ditto Snd ditto 
Fifteen Oca . 
Glass, Temple of. 
Gouvernal of Health : 
Horses, Sheep, and Goose, Ist edit. 1 

Ditto ditto 2nd ditto 1h 
Imageof Pity . . . 1 
Infancia Salvatoris . é ak 
Indalgence—Sixtus IV 1 


ee ee ee 


ia 
known. 

Another, different . 1 

Meditaconsgn les ept Peele 1 

Paris and Vienne 3 1 

Pealterium . 

Quatre derrenieres Clones 


i} 
sia 
Reynard the Fox, 2nd edition 1 
Servitium de pg eae 1 
Sex Littere. . 1 
Visitatio Maris Virginis . 1 
Brass, Temple of. =. 1 


Advertisement, An . 3 
Arthur, Life of King . 2 
Propositio Johannis Raasell 2 
Saona, Gul.de . ‘i 2 
Stans Pucr.. é cme 
eop, Fables of . 8 
ArtandCrft. . 8 
Catho, Parvus et Magnus, folio, 
8rd edition 5 
Caria Sapientia 
Curial, The . 4 
Dictes and Sayings, 2nd edition 
Good Manners, Book of 
Jason, Les faisda . 
Moral Proverbs 
Rhodes, Biegeof 2. 
Saint Winifred, Life of 


Book of Fame . Z 
Chivalry, Order of 


i ee ee oe) 


- > 
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Ke of Bo of 


a 


non we 

Feetial, The, lst edition . 4 Chess, Game and Play of, Isted. 10 
Treatise of Love . 4 Chronicles of England, 1480 . 10 

raleigh: ; Description of Britain. i. 
Vocabulary... 4 oo 

Godfrey of Boloyn - ti(“w:tit«idz1 
Golden Legend, 2nd edition & Katherine, Life of St. 10 
Pilgrimage of the Soal 5 
Four Sermons, 2nd edition 5 Specalam Vite Christi 1l 
Divers Ghostly Matters . 6 Caton aT 
Festial, The, 2nd edition 6 
Knight of the Tower ‘ Mirrour of the World, 2nd edit. 13 
Recueil, Le. 6 
Dictes and Sayings, Ist edition 15 

Reynard the Fox, let edition - 6 ox 5 
Statatesof Henry VII. . 6 hepa 
Chronicles of England, 2nd edit. 7 Boethias. . - 16 
Dictes and Sayings, 8rd edition 7 Confeasio ‘Amantis at we ee 
Jason, The Life of . 7 Recuyell, The . 3 . . 16 
Chastising of God’s Children 8 Eneydos . . . . 18 
Four Sermons, Ist edition 8 
Life of our Lady . 8 
Royal Book 8 Payts of Arms . . - 21 
Canterbury Tales, 1st edition . 9  Tullyof Old Age,&c.. . 28 

Ditto Qnd ditto. 9 
Chess, Game and Playof,2ndedit.9 Polyeronioon . . . . 2 
Doctrimal of Sapience 2. 9 
Golden Legend, 8rd edition. 9 Golden Legend, Ist edition. 31 


The reader who examines this list may well be astonished 
at the number here given of wnsque Cartons. Ont of 99 works 
above enumerated, no leas than 88 are known to us by single 
copies, or by fragments only. The fact is almost incredible 
even to those most conversant with the rarities of the Weat- 
minster Press; and the question naturally arieee—Iif about 
one-third of Caxton’s issue has been nearly destroyed, how 
numerous may have been the editions of which we shall never 
learn the existence? A glance at the titles of the uniques 
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will show that the books moat liable to destraction, probably 
owing in part to their being much used, and in part to the 
destructiveness of religious sectarianism, are thoee, directly or 
indirectly, of an ecclesiastical character—such as “ Hore,” 
“ Pealters,” “Meditacions,” &c. School books also, such as 
the “Stans Puer,” “Catho,” &c., are always difficult of pre- 
servation. On the other hand, there seems no especial reason 
for the almost total destruction of such works as the romances 
of “King Arthur,” “The Four Sons of Aymon,” “Blanch- 
ardin,” “ Charles the Great,” the second edition of “ Reynard,” 
or the various short poems in quarto. 

The greatest number of copies ever brought together is 
81, being the number now in the British Museum; but of 
these 25 are duplicates, leaving the number of works 56, of 
which three are mere fragments. The Caxtons in Earl 
Spencer's Library, although numerically less than those of the 
National Library, make nevertheless a more complete collec- 
tion, and embrace 57 separate works. Other Libraries come 
far behind these two. The Public Library, Cambridge, has 
88 separate works, a total considerably augmented by the 
numerous unique pieces of poetry in quarto. The Bodleian 
has 28 separate works, and the Duke of Devonshire 25. 


PAOB 
Abbey, Meaning of word... 78 
Adventurers (.%e Marchant 


Adventurers) ... as 
Advertisement printed b: 

Caxton... 71, 237 
Eneid by Virgil ... oe. 343 


‘zop, The Fables of, printed 

by Caxton . 48, 92, 294 
Aforge, Daniel ... .. 86 
Ailly, Cardinal Pierre d’ ... 226 
Albargh, John... eee (148 
Alcock, Bishop ...  «.. 178 
Aldas, Pinas Romanus ay Uy 
Alfonse, The Fables of, 

printed by Caxton 48, 92 284, 
Almonry, The, Its position 

ke. . 73574, 75, 78, a 
Alphage, St, Parish of 
Ambassadors at Bruges... 7: 


Amman, Jost . --- 106 
Anderson's History of Com- 
merce ... 26 


Anelida, Queen, and False 
Arcyte, printed by Caz 


tons “-. . °210 
Anne, 8t., Chapel of +0073, T4 
Apprentices, Entry and Issues 

of aise sos 6 
Apprentices, Duties “of noe 
Apprenticesand Executors... 14 
Apprentices, Oath of see 148 
Apprenticeship of Caxton... 5 
Arbre de, Batailles... «. 338 


Arcyte, Queen Anelida, and 

False, printed by Caxton 210 
Are moriendi, printed by 

Caxton .. 854 
Art, The, and ‘Craft to know 

well to Die, printed by 

Caxton ... 842, 850 
Arthar, The Noble Histories 

of King, and of certain 

of his Knights, printed 

by Caxton... $01 
Arundel, Ear! of, his Device 81 
Ascensius Jodocus Badiun... 127 
Assumption,GuildofLadyof 78 
Atkyns, Richard, Origin and 

Growth of Printing ... 90 
Aubert, David (a Scribe) 35, 185 
Avian, The Fables of, printed 284 

by Caxton... =... 284 
Ayenbit of Inwit, The ... 320 
Aymon, The four Sons of, 

printed by Caxton ... 839 
Begford, John... 
Baker, John ose oe 148 
Bakker, Jenyne ... —....-‘*147 
Ballads, cont ys ie 

Caxton .. Be 
Ballad, A... «.. 365 
Ballard, Mr., of Cambden... 85 
Balle, Inking asm eccm 126; 
Bartholomaus de Proprictati- 

bus ... 55, 64, 65, 836, 364 
Bath Cathedral ... ... 282 
Bavaria, Henry, Duke of ... 849 
Bayntoo, W. axe wear, Old 


RR2 
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PaoE 
Beauvais, Vincent de 224, 225 
Bedford, Dake of ... -- B84, 86 


Bedford Library... ... 252 
Bedfordshire General Library 820 
Bedleem Hospital, Bequest 

to, by Large ... ... 10 
Belet .. e oo oe 200 
Benet College "Liveary << 218 


Berners, Juiiana ... wee 834 
Betts, Edward ene oo. 149 
Bequests, Various, of Large 10 
Bible, The Mazarine ice 08 
Bibles and Psalters, First... 43 
Bibles not in demand in Fif- 

teenth Centary... a | 
Bird, The Chorle and the, 

printed by Caxton 207, 208 
Blanchardin and Fglaatine, 

The History of, penne 


by Caxton oak 338 
Blanche, Queen of France... $22 
Blandford, Marquisof ... 196 


Blois, Library of ... ... 86 
Boat Hire ... wae we 19 
Bocace, Fall of Princes ... 843 


Boethins de Consolatione 
Philosophim, translated 
into English by Geoffrey 
Chaucer, printed by 
eve eo. S81 
Boke af Noblesse, The .. 883 
Bolomyer, Henry ...  ... 805 
Boloyne, The History of 
Godfrey of, printed by 
Caxton ... 249 
Bomsted, Henry rs . 20 
Bonet, Honoré 338 
Bonifaant, Rich . 10, 145 
Bowyer, William 110 
Bookbinder described 130 
Bookbinding 98 


PAss 
Book of Courtessy, The 
ee Peet 


printed by Caxton 


Matters, printed by Cax- 


Book, The, which the Knight 

of the Tower made tothe 

“enseygnement”” and 

teaching of his dangh- 

ters, printed by Caxton 271 
Books, Covers of ... eee 
Books not printed by Caxton 

bat having some connec- 

tion with his Types, &c. 359 
Books, Passion for,in Europe $6 
Botfield, Mr. eee --. 9803 


the Horae 190 
Brand, Jobn... : nah LOS 
Bretaylles, Louis de 188 
Brice, Hugh ae 75, 226 
Bristol xa : oe. 846 
Brito, Jean ... = ee 88 
Broad, 8t. Ward .., oe 7 
Brown, J. AG 149 


Browne, Willis (Mit. Abb.) 331 
Bruges eu 1S, LO See 
$7, $8, 57, 80, 150 
Bruges, City of, Caxton, a 
Merchant at .., e185, 17 
Bruges, Ducal Library of... 212 
Bruges, Guild of St. John the 
Evangelist... eon, 87 


Bruges, Records of... 155 to 158 
Brate, Chronicle of ated |) 


Boyes, H. ... 8. 0B 


Bryce, T. ... ae soe 
Ballen, Mr. ... oi: 
Bardevux, Jobn de ... me 
Barchiello, Portrait of ... 
Burgh, Richard 16, 17, 146, 
202, 208, 377 

Burgundy, Duke of 15, 16, 
24, 27, 84, 38, 68 
Burgundy (Philip the Good) 88 
Burial Fees for Wm. Caxton 80 
Campbell, M.F.A.G. 826 
Canterbury Tales, lst Edition, 

printed by Caxton 
Canterbury Tales, 20d Edi- 
tion, printed by Caxton 288 
Caradoc, Prince... we. 801 


coe 


191 


Carmen de Vere... «-. 268 
Caslon, W. ... «se 106, 108 
Castel, Estienne ... «. 198 
Catcbwords ... eas com los 


Catho Magnus, printed by 
Caxton, Ist Edition 200, 203 
Catho Magnus, printed by 


Caxton... eee 202, 203 
Caton, printed by Caxton... 275 
Cattlyn, Richard and John... 222 


Canstons, Manor of... ee 3 
Causton, Michael de ; Henry 
de; Nichol de ; Richard 


de; Theobald de ; Roger 

de; William de; Stevyn 143 
Canuxton and Canston,a form 

of Caxton ee 8 
Cawston, Johannes, Will of 8 
Cawston, Oliver 158 
Caxston, W.... - 146 
Caxton, Elizabeth (daughter 

of Caxton)... 80 
Caxton, Elizabeth : Deed of 

Separation... «-. 168 
Caxton, Jobn AX eh a! | 
Caxton, Mande... ayy IS 


Caxton, Pedigree, 4; his 
Patrons, 81; bis teow! 


Se eo a 


CO ee 


PAGE 
ledge of Printing, de- 
rived from Colard Man- 
sion, and not at Cologue, 
49 to 68; Settles at 
Westminster, 70; Ex- 
tricts from W orks, show- 
ing aconnection between 
his own name and a lo- 
cality, 70; bis Daughter, 
75;  Patronised by 
Edward IV., 80; Re- 
ceives a Payment from 
Edward IV., 80; List of 
Works, 82; Classifica- 
tion of Works, 82; 
Time taken for Trans- 
lation of Works, 83; 
Death and Burial, 85; 
his Property at Death, 
86; his Will, 86; hie 
Literary Attainments, 
87 to 90; a Linguiet, 88; 
Portraits of, 91 ; Anec- 
dotes in Appendix to 
eop’s Fables, 92 ; his 
Character, 92 ; a Master 
Printer, 94 to 140; bis 
Printing Office and 
Workmen, 94; his Types, 
104; his largo Device, 
187; Price of his Books, 
139; Judgment by, 157; 
Payment by the King, 
168; Buriel Fees, 159; 
Anditor of Parish Ac- 
counts, 159; Cheas Book, 
Interpolation of oe 

Caxton, William (not the 
Printer),80;BurialFees 4 


175 


Censuria literaria ... oe 195 
Charles, King of France ... 88 
Charles the Bold succeeds 
Philip the Good amy) 
Charles theGreat (Prologue) 84 


874 INDEX. 


Charles the Great, the Life 
of the Noble and 
Reeser pit 
by Caxton --. 808 
Charron, The Jesuit . 307 
Charters, Mercers and Mer 
chant Adventurers 18, 


19, 20, 21 
Chartier, Alain... ... 294 
Chases wee ane woe =128 


Chastising, The, of God’s 
pecenacn® oy by 


tos eo. 200 
Ind Edition oe 222 


Chaucer, Geoffrey, 90, 291 ; 
Envoi of, to Skogan, 
printed by Caxton ... 209 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, Canter- 
bury Tales, Ist Edition 
191; 2nd Edition 288; 
Bacthins de Consola- 
tione Philosophia, 
printed by Caxton ... 211 

Chaacer, The complaint of, 
to his puree, printed by 
Caxton... ose «. 210 

Chertesy, Andrew ... oe S51 

Chees Book, The 36, 59, 61, 

68, 81, 110, 385 

Chees, Game and Play of, 

Ist Edition, printed by 
34, 171 


printed by Caxton ... 280 


printed by Caxton ... 287 


Chorle, The, and the Bird, 
printed by Caxton 207, 206 


Paok 
Chronicles of England, The, 
lst Edition, printed by 
Caxton eee we 246 
2nd Edition +» 253 
Chronicle of King Alfred... 105 


Chronicle of Brute... «. 246 
Charche, Daniel... a] 308 
Clarence, Duke of ... «we 178 

Cloth, English, excladed by 
Dake of Burgundy ...16, 23 

Sai Naremberg, prin- 
Rear taen eee fee 

Coland Mansion, Sos Wanton 
Cologne «wwe ow. §=668 
Colonna Hgidins ... ... 173 


Commission issued, 1464, for 
renewal of Treaty of 
Complaint, The, of Chaucer 
to his purse, printed by 
Caxton... eee +. 210 
Commemoratio Laments- 
tionis sive compassionis 
Beate Marie in morte 
filii, printed by Caxton 325 
Composing Stick ... 128, 125 
Compositor, The, deecribod 1232 
Confessio Amantis, printed 
by Caxton soe wo. 269 
Congregational Library ... 827 
Connection between Caxton 
and Colard Mansion ... 64 
Copenbagen, Royal Library 312 
Copland, R., 840; one of 
Caxton’s workmen ... 70 
Copland, W. oe 96, 341 
Corpus Christi College ... 218 
Cordyale, or tho Foor Last 
pie printed by Cax- 
314 
Siac of Sepience, printed by 
Caxton... 248 
Courtesy, Book of, Printed 
by Caxton eos «209, 951 


Cowper, Mr.... oe eee 827 
Craes, W. ... oes RTS 
Craveceur, Signearde ... 60 
Crede Mihi, Traetatas, 
prin‘ed by Caxton a 841 
Croppe, Gerard... 80 
Crosse, Jobn Bee 86 
Crystine of Pisan — Moral 
Proverbs ne 192, 198 
Cara Sapientia; or the 
Court of Sapience, 
printed by Caxton 248, 298 
Carial, The ... An . «204 
D’Ailly, Pierre Cardinal ... 178 
D’Angere,Guy .... --- 185 
Dares Phrygius ... =... 170 
Daubeny, William ... scomeaOl 
Dannan, M.... nee osu eee 
Day, John, Printer... 105, 106 


Death-bed Prayers, printed 

by Caxton ws Siw, 288 
Dedes, Robert yyy da YD 
Deguilleville, Guillanme de, 

Pilgrimage of the Soul 258 
LON BR eS en ea 
Tenis de Leewis ... ... 184 
Description of Britain, The, 

printed by Caxton... 247 
Development of Printing ... 89 
Device, Caxton’s ... 48, 187 
Devonshire, Duke of, Par- 

chase of the Recuyell... 169 
Dictes and Sayings...24, 65, 

‘ 70, 79, 87, 186, 319, 844 
Dictes and Sayings, prioted 

by Caxton, Ist Edition, 

186 ; 2nd Edition, 219; 

8rd Edition... woe 844 
Dictys Creteusis ... =... 170 
Dinner, Visitation of Mercers 76 


printed by Caxton... 289 


Page 


Caxton .. owe =«=—- 81, S41 


" Doctrinal dela foy Catholique 323 


Doctrinal of Sapience, The, 


printed by Caxton ... 320 
Domus Angloram ... oe ts) 
Donatus, St.,Church of ... 651 
Doace, F. ...  ... .- 170 
Dounce Collection ... 352 
Drapers, Merchant ‘Advea- 

tures... eee -. 18 
Durham Cathedral... ... 847 
Dysart, Eerlof ...  ... 837 
Rehard, prectus Ordin. Pre- 

eee 847 
o ae Im. introduces cloth 

factories to England .. 3 
Edward IV., 8, 27, 28, 29, 

35, 80, 87 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Saint, 

the Revelations of ... 861 
Ellis, Sir Henry ... ... 366 
Eaeydos, printed by Caxton, 

2, 81, 842, 74 
English, Firet book in ... 168 
Boglish Nation, The yr 
Esterlings ...  ... 22, 190 
Essex, Earl of sé ee 202 
Esteney Jobn, Abbot of 

Westminster . “a 4 
Eton College... 177, 228 
Enugenius III. Pope... .. 349 
Evilmerodach, King 231 
Exeter os + 218 
Exeter Collego, Oxford, 277, 

298, 846 
Fye, witch of act 13 


Eyre Thomas, busband of 
Elisabeth Lage... ... 11 
Fables of eop, the; of 
Arian ; of Alfonse ; and 
of Page, the Florentine, 
printed by Caxton ... 284 


376 INDEX 
PAGE Paos 
Faits d’Armes, les ... nce Oe Fowls, Partisment of, se og : 
Faits d’Armes et de Cheva- by Caxtoa “<6 «-. 209 
erie... «+. 832 Frankfort type fonnders 108 
Fall of Princes ... «.. 343 Fraoklin, Benjamin -- 109 
Fame, the Book of, printed Freeman of London, Oath of 144 
by Caxton wee rah! Friskets see <s 1o® 
Farmer's. Dr., Library ... 239 Gairdner, Mr., Mescetahe of 
Faron, Jean... =... «172 King Henry the Seventh 267 
Fastolf, Sir Juba 81, 230 Qaliard, Messire .. 0... =193 
Fayts of Arms and of Chiv- Gallopes, Jeande .., 259, 314 
alry, The, printed by Galiot da Pre eos eo ©6294 
Caxton ... .--81, 831, 884 Godney, John : it 
Felding Geoffrey, Mayor ... 17 Geiffe, William ... ... 86 
Festial, The. (Liber Festialia) Gering, Ulrich ae .. 863 
lst Edition, printed by Gerson, chancellor ... ww. B34 
Caxton ... ce 261,827 | Gervers, M . eee cease 
Festial, the, (Liber Festialis) Ghent ae imi 
second edition, printed Ghent, Public ‘Eitrary nt -- $26 
by Caxton... 852 Glass, the Temple of, printed 
FevreRamele ... ... 58 by Caxton... 206 
Fifteen Oca, the, and other Gloucester, Humphrey dake 
Prayers, printed by of each case oe =—80 
Caxton ... aoe w. 848 Godfrey of Bulloyne, printed 
Figging, V ... = = 109, 110 by Caxton... =, 86 
Fillastre, Gnillaume... Saute O Gddike, K ... mee «. 228 
Fineachi Vincenzio .. see) 100 Golden Fleece, order of ... 15 
Fishmongere, Merchant Ad- Golden Leyend, 65.97; Co- 
venturers — 18 pies left by Caxton to St. 
Flanders, Peace hetweue Margaret's, Westmin- 
England and. yey he ster, 86; Ist Eilition, 
Flemish goods prohibited comm printed by Caxton, 277; 
Flemish settlers in England 2 2nd Edition, printed by 
Fostalf, John, Knight ... 189 Caxton, 308; Srd Edi- 
Foaonders’ Company... we 18 tion... ace «-- 861 
Four Last Things or Cordyale Gosasin, Jean... eae 5), 225 
printed by Caxton ... 214 | Gottingen, Royal University 
Four Sermona, printed by Library... 
Caxton, let Edition ... 354 | Governal of Health, ine: 
Four Sermon's &e. (Quatuor printed byCaxton 836, 856 
Sermones &c.) printed Governor of English Mer- 
by Caxton, 2nd Edi- chants at Broges—Da- 
tin wee oe 268 ties of ... tees, S80 
Four Sons of Aymon, The, og Guido of Colonna ... =... :170 


printed by Caxton... 


Granton, John 


INDEX. 877 


PAGR 
Grenville Library ...  ... 210 
Greybound, The... 75, 176, 79 
Groote, Guerard le ... od dl? 
ree: Louis de Bra- 
... 86, 86, 60 
Guilds. :—Bt Jobo the Evan- 
gelist, 37 ; St. Thomasa 
Becket, 18; Lady As- 
samption, 78; Vasrel 
feasts. 78 ; Accounts, 78 ; 
“Les Freres de la plome”’ 
of Brusesle, 87; St. 
Luke at Antwerp. 
Hadlow noe ace 8 
Hague, Royal Library ooo ©6827 
Hal). Robert Ree coe 146 


Hambargh ... “D0 ae 18 
Ham House, Surrey «. 301 
Hansard, T. C. eee w- «110 


Hanseatic League ... oe §=190 
Hardwicke Hall... «. 208 
Harrowe, John 
Hasted on Kent... oe 2 
Hastings, Lord +. 24, 195, 227 
Hawes i ee 207 
Haywarde, a Sixitee -.. 189 
Health, The Governal of, 
printed by Caxton ... 336 
Hecht-Heinean Library, Hal- 
berstadt oan «- 269 
Hende, William... ee 0) 
Henricus, Rex wes - 849 
Henry, Dr. ... cos eee 280 
Henry Ul. ... see ee «202 
Henry lV. ... cer soe 
Heary VI. ... ... 19, 86,81 
Henry VIL ... eae soe 81 
Heton, Christopher . 10 


Heton, Jas.... ... 146 
Higden’s, Ralph, Polycroni- 
con. soe 247 


History of Blanchardio and 
Eglantine, The, printed 
by Caxton... =... 888 


PAGB 
History of. Godfrey, of 
Bologne, The; or the 
Conquest of Jerasalem, 
Printed by Caxton ... 249 
Hi-toire da Chevalicr Paris, 
et de labelle Vienne . $07 
Ho!kham Library . oe 198 
Holtrop’s Monemens Typo- 
praphiques, Woodcat 
from ay oe §©6—6 
Hore ... 816,'827, 848, 240, 817 
Hors, printed by Cexton, 
Ist Edition, 189; 2nd 
Fdition, 240; 8rd Edi- 
tion, $17; 4th Edition 3828 
Horbam, Manor of ... - 9, AL 
Horse, Shepe, and Goove, 
printed by Caxton, 66, 
203, 204 
House of the oe Na- 
tion oo. ©«288 
Hooter, Rew Dest oo ©2323 
Hlominators... —... 112, 96, 138 
Image of Pity, printed by 
Caxton... ... 818,320 
Indenture of Apprentice ... 6 
Infancia Salvatoris, printed 
by Caxton www, 208 
Initials Ady wth 42, 184 
Ink for Printing ... <ent) 96. 
Jackson on Wood Engrav- 
ing owe aes --. 187 
James, John, Typefounder... 100 


Jason, English Edition by 


Caxton, 185; French 

Edition, 66, 60; 63,170 176 
Jason, Derivation of Name 15 
Jean de Broges ... ... 86 
Jersey, Earlof °* --. 808 
Jerasolem, Conquest of, or 

the History of Godfrey 

of ace printed a 

Caxton .. soe 249 


378 INDEX 
Paos Pace 
Joan of Arc... 198 Le Recueil des Histoires de 
John, Duke of Berry aan oe Troye, (see Recueil) ... 26 
John II., King of France... Leeu Gerard nae 186, 307 
John Stubbes sechuiy sesan Cae Lefevre, Raoul see 186 
Jones, J. Winter, 178,185 213 Legenda Aurea oo. 280 
“ Jastification ” : a Printer’s Legends, Bequest from Cax- 
term... oe §=44 ton ace ae -.. 160 
Karlemaine .. eee 304 Legh Gerard as ce 186 
Katherine, Saint, the Life of, Legh, Stephen, MP. « =188 
printed by Caxton ... 361 Legh, W. J., Eeq. ... . 364 
Kendal, John, Letters of Legrand, Jacques ... ewe §=312 
Indulgence issned by, Leper Houses, Bequest to, 
printed by Caxton, 220 221 by Large eee 10 
Kentieh Dialect ... «. 2 Letter to Caxton from Men 
King Apolynof Tyre ... 70 cers oe) 
King Edward VI. Grammar Letters of Indulgence from 
School, St. Alban’s 241 Johannes de Giglis, 
Knight of the Tower, the, printed by Caxton ... 251 
Book to the ensaygne- Letters of Indulgence issued 
ment and teaching of his by John Kendal in 1480, 
Danghters, printed by printed by Caxton ... 253 
Caxton ... --.40,81 271 Lettou ove eee coe §=— 98 
Knight Paris, the, and the Lewis, Rev. John ... 91, 215 
fair Vienne, printed “i Life of Christ oe woe SIE 
Caxton .. ae 306 Life of Saint Katherine, The 3861 
Konnecke, Dr. G. 269 Life, The, and Miracles of 
Lambert, John... -» 148 Robert, Earl of Oxford 365 
Large. Alice, 11; Elisabeth, Life, The, of the Holy Blessed - 
9,11; Joan, 189; Jo Virgin, Saint Winifred, 
hanna, 9, 10,11; Mar- printed by Caxton ... 209 
ries John Godney, 11; Life, The, of the Nobdle and 
John, 5, 9,146; Richard, Christian Prince,'Charles 
9; Robert, 145; a Mer- the soho sien 2 
cer, 8; Sheriff and Lord Caxton .. @ 808 
Mayor, 8; Warden, 9; Lilly, Mr. ... PD «es §885 
Honse in the Old Jewry, Lincoln Cathedral ... 282 
Account by Stow, 9; Livre de Sapience ... ++» 822 
Family, 9; Death and Livre des bonnes Meurs, le 312 
Will, 9; Widow eon 30: Livre des Vices et des Vertus 819 
Large, Robert, bis Will, 151 Livre Royal, le... «. 819 
to 155; the younger, 5, Louis de Bruges oe. = 388 
11; Thomas... +. 911 Louis of Anjou... 84 
Latoaor, Landry... ... 272 | Lonavre Library 38 
Laurent, Frire =... 32... ~-820 =| Low Counties 30 


INDEX. 879 
Pace PAGs 
Lucidary, The ... «. 366 Mart-Towns, Apprentices 
Lydgate, John 171, 192, senttothe ... .. Mt 
204, 210, 269, 297, 837, 350 Martin, St. Oatwich aes) 95 
Lyf of our Ladye, printed Maskell, Mr. --. $18, 328 
by Caxton... = ws 297 Maydestone, Clement wo. 316 
Lyndewoode, Constitutiones 866 Maynyal, W. eee 138, 868 
Machlinia ... 365, 95, 885, 366 Medicina Stomachi, printed 
Madden, SirF. ... pormnaek by Caxton aes, 836, 837 
Maittaire ... sos ona 8G. Meditacions sur len Sept 
Mallet Gilles awe -- «88 Pealmes Penitenciaalx, 
Melory, Sir Thomas +o. 802 printed by Caxton ... 177 
Manipolus Ceratoram ... 3832 Mercer’s Company... 5, 6, 8, 
Mansion Colard ... 36, 38, 16, 28, 29, 76, 144 
40, 42, 43, 45, 49, 64, 68, Merchant Adventurers, their 
67, 110, 177, 212, 250, 351 Institation, Object, and 
Mansion Colerd, a Skilfal Charters ... 15,17, 18, 21, 24 
Caligrapher, begins to Metamorphoses of Ovid ... 51 
Print, 68; his Con- Meun, Jehan de... ow. 882 
nection with Caxton, 54 ; Middleton, Dr. soe ween SLT, 
Dean of the Guild of St. Mielot, Jean... oes 186, 230 
John, 50; Place of Mirkus, John a a5 ey} 
Residence and Work- Mirroar of the World, printed 
shop, 60; Opinion by by Caxton, Ist Edition, 
Bernard, 62; Peculiarity 224; 2nd Edition ... 238 
* his Printing, 52, 63, Missale ad Usum Saram, 
: the first Printer at printed for Caxton ... 362 
Dre 49 Montaigion, M.  ... =... 278 
Mansion, Peal and Robert... 67 Moral Disticha, printed by 
Marchand,Gay ...  «.. 36] Caxton .. 197 
Margaret (of Flanders) ... 34 Moral Proverbs printed by 
Margaret, Queen ... -. 282 Caxton .. wos -. 193 
Margaret's, St., Westminster, Mores, Rowe Ar 110 
Records, 4, 31, 78. 79, Moule, Bib. Herald... ... 288 
80, 86, 68, 162 Monuntfort, Symon ... ootieal 
Margarita Eloqnentiae, Fra- Moxon, Joseph 110, 106 
tris Lanrentii Gulielmi National Library, Paris ... 351 
de Saona, printed by Neche, Thomas... 10, 146 
Caxton ... ase ese 216 Nichols, J. G. PO oa hs 
Marie Virginie Servitium Noblesse, Declaration of ... 228 
de Visitatione, printed North, Mr. ... eas we 218 
by Caxton ane oo §264 Nouns, Snbetantive, and 
Marot, Jean... ...  .-. 888 Verbs, The proper appli- 
Marshall, J.... ms 149 cation of certain, printed 
Marten. Walter... re) by Caxton 203, 204 


’ 


Nugent, Dr... 0... 817 
Nyche, Thomas... scar 143 
Obray, William, Governor 

of the English Mer- 


chants ... eee +019, 21 
Old Age, Tully of .. e-- 228 
Oldys ae --» 226 


Onkmanton, Henry... ae 10, 145 
Order of Chivalry, The, 

printed by Caxton ... 287 
Orford, Lord eee oon 
Orologium Reve oe SAT 
Osborne... -- 206 
Ottley sud toreceee ARTHAS 
Ovid, Metamorphoses of 90, 364 
Oxford, Robert Earl of 206, 8f5 
Palmer, Samael... «. 110 
Paper, its Value, 108; its 

Watermarks, 99; Large 

Paper Copies, 98; Papor 

Mill, 98; the kind used 

by Caxton ww Sw. 87 


Paris, M. eee 170, 212 
Parker, Archbishop 106, 218 
Paenvarts... -. 6 
Pannizs}, Sir Anthony «. 107 
Pegge, Dr. ... oe ic 3 
Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge te coo) JE eg 


Pepyuaath 233, 938, 864, 846, 365 
Perkin Warbeck ... ree +4 
Perrot, Thomas... Rae ae 
Peterborongh, Earlof ... 261 
Petras Carmelianus, Sex 
Fpietolae, printed ei 


Caxton .. oes 265 
Petzholdt, Dr. "Jolins «. 369 
Philadelphia, Loganian Li- 

brary... weed aver 982 


Pica Sarum, sea Directoriam, 
printed by Caxton ... 289 

Pica, type of printers... 288 

Pilgrimage of the Soul, The, 
printed by Caxton ... 257 


Pins, Jean de cee eee 
Pisan, Christine de... ate 
Poge, the Florentine, the 
Fables of, printed by 
Caxton ... eos vee 284 
Polycronicon, printed by 
Caxton... -. 65,90 254 
Portraits of Caxton... ca) OE 
Pratt, William 17, 75,81 812 
Prayers, Death-Bed, rag 
by Caxton an 288 
Premierfait, Laurence de. oo. 229 
Preste, Simon nee cc ot 
Pralter, the First ... sow +46 
Pealteriom, &c., printed by 
Caxton ... eee 241 
Pargatorie des manvais 
Maris ... we a. 63 
Pye, The,a Tenement ... 75 
Pye, a collection of rules ... 238 
Pykering, Jobn, 149; Suc- 
cessor to Caxton as 
Governor of the English 
Nation, 21; summoned 
before the Coort of the 
Mercers, and discharged 
from bis office .. oom al 
Pynson, Richard 98, 200 292 
Quadrilogue, Le, by Colard 
Mansion ete 67,177 
Quarternion, Meaning of, 181, 166 
Quatre derrenieres Choses 
56, 61, 63, 67, 68, 183, 826 
Queen's College, Oxford ... 271 
Quinternion, Meaning of ... 166 
Rawlett’s Library, Tamworth 282 
Recto, Meaning of ... oe 166 
Recueil, Le, des Histories de 
Troye ... 26, 51, 95, 
60, 68, 68, 169 
Recuyell, The, of the Hie 
tories of Troye, 26, 81, 
82, 41, 66, 57, 59, 60, 
63, 68, 105 
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PAGs Paes 
Redeknape Esmond... ... 17 Bule of St. Benet, The, 
Redeknape W. . 17,19, 149 printed by Caxton,846, 847, 361 
Red Pale, The 765, 80 Russel, John, Bishop of 
Red Ink, Curious use of, by Lincoln, 24, 195, 226; 
Caxton and Mansion... 188 his“ Propositio,” printed 
Regimen Sanitatis Saterni- by Caxton ww Sw, (194 
tanum .,. aoe .-. 837 Ryolle, William... -. «686 
Reglets Oe ny top ed Secerdotam, Directorium, 
Reinaert die Vos, die Historie printed by Caxton... 841 
Van... nee 228 Salisbury Misaal ... «. 868 
Revelations of Saint Elisa Salve Regina, printed by 
beth,of Hungary ... 861 Caxton... oo oss elG7 
Reynard, the Fox, History of, ‘Beona, Fratris Laarentii 
printed by Caxton, let Golielmi de, Marga- 
Edition, 227; 2nd Edi- rita Eloguential, printed 
tion... oes --. 837 by Caxton... 216, 318 
Rhodes, The Siege of 221, 362 Scala Coli ... Ao te 
Richard LI. ... -.-81, 196, 288 Scales, Lord... soo 24, 195 
Richmond, Margaret, Coan- Scriptoriam of Westminster 
team:of so Bin sek MANS Abbeyicisn Macca) creme 
Ripon Minster aS 213, 261 Scrivers oe «-. 188 
Ripoli Press... eee 108, 107 Scroop, Archbishop we 817 
Ritson, 199; Bib. Poet ... 208 Selle, John . Ss ow. 16 
Rivera, Anthoine, Earl of, Beven Points, “The, of True 
24, 28, 81, 215; trans- Love and Everlasting 
lated the Dictes see 187 Wiedom, or Orologinm 
Robert, Monk of Shrews- Sapientiae, printed by 
Rock, Canon, D.D.... a. 238 arse » Four, printed by 
Roger, Monk of 8t. Werberg 255 aoe 268, 884 
Roman Types ove 43 Seas of Vitriaco, The ... 323 
Romans, les, de la Table Servitiam de Tranafigura- 
Ronde et les contes des tione Jhesu Christi, 
anciens Bretons «-- 808 printed by Caxton ... 826 
Romuleon, written by Colard Servitiam de Visitatione B. 
Mansion ences EEO Mariae Virginis, printed 
Rood of Uxford ... we 263 :’ by Caxton os 264, 827 
Rotheram, Bishop ... ww. 340 Sex pereleg antissime Epis- 
Roxbargh Clob 206, 210 tolae per Petrum Car 
Royel Book, the, or Book meliscum Emendatae, 
for a King, printed by printed by Caxton ... 265 
Caxton ... 838, 864 Shakspear, W. - 170, 296 
Roye, Gay de ce oe Shrewsbury, John Talbot, 
Rubrisher, The... «. 188 | Earl of ... 3 . 882 
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PAOB PaoB 
Siege of Rhodes 220, 862 Stans Poer ad Meneam, 
Signatures... ... «41, 42 printed by Caxton 66 197 
Sixtus IV., Pope ... 196, 219 Stanzas, various, printed by 


Skogan, Joho, Envoy of 

Chaucer to, amen oe 
Sieane, Sir Hand Bo -. 808 
Sluis, The Port of, Broges... 26 
Smithfield, Jonsts in coun 12 
Smith, John... ... e120 


Soeasaesk, Masiparet, Dischets 
of aes 339 
Somme de Roi, let or, la 
Somme des Vices et des 
Vertns ... oe -. 819 
Sophologiam . Core Msi2 
Sotheby, 8. Leigh .. oe. 108 
Sonshavie, or Souabe, Jehan 
Southey, Robert ... +. 808 
Spacing oe «= 44 
Specalam Hiseriale | ..- 805 


Speculum Vite Christi, 
printed by Caxton, Ist 
edition $12 ; 2ndedition 824 

8t Alban’s, the Printer. 
Schoolmaster of, 45, 917; 
Grammar School, 218, 

240 ; St. Alban’s 

Chronicle ro 246 
8t. Benet’s Chapel, Weet- 

minster .. ee ee 313 

Bt. George’s, Windsor xe bys 

8t. James of Compostella... 189 

8t. John College,Cambridge 845 

8t. John’s College, Oxford, 

228, 246 ove «B48 

St. John’s Hospital of Jeru- 
salem ... 408 172 

St. John the Erangulis 
Guild of aed so UY 

St. Martin’s Otewich «oe 160 


Bt. Olave, Jewry ... het hi 
St, Omer, Proposed Con- 
vention at S, we 28 


Caxton eee -.. 208 
BStatotes of Henry VIL, 

printed by Caxton ... 335 
Staunton, Thoe.... wee 145 
Steel Yard . +-22, 190 78 
Steevens, G... ee wen 170 


Stomach Medicina, printed 

by Caxton ww Sw. 836 
Stow, John G, sae «-. 248 
Stower, C. ... nee = eh G) 
Streets, Randolph ...10,145 146 
Strete, Hundred a we 10 
Btabbes, John nee 


year . *e +. 296 
Suso, Heury de « ws. 847 
Sutton, John & «. §«=19 
Surigo, Stephen... ve. 6313 
Surse, Pistoie Ree 230 
Sweynbeim and Pannerts .. “48, 84 
Tate, John ... ... 104, 149 


Temple of Bras, The, 
printed by Caxton, let 
Edition, 206, 2nd Edition 209 

Terms, Explanation of ... 166 

Ternion, Meaning of 181, 166 

Thomassy, Raimond we 198 


Tractatus de ymagine mandi 226 
Trade Marks of Printers ... 76 
Trades, List of, in the Guild 

of St. John the Evan- 

gelist ... ore eo. «857 
Trading Guilds... vee AT, 
Treatise of Love, A, printed 

by Caxton... 267 
Treatise on Hanting and 

Hawking see --. 834 
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Paos 


Treaty of Trade, Commission 
for renewal of... |... 22 
Tree of Battalles ... --. 388 


Treveris, Peter cals be ka3 
Troilns and Creside " 


Shakspere oe 170 
Trojan War a RA TO 
Troy, Siege of 170 


Trinity College, Cambridge 348 
Trinity College, Dublin ... 220 
Troylus and Creside, printed 

by Caxton tae 235 
Tully of Old Age; Tally 

of Friendship; The De- 

clamation of Noblesse, 


printed by Caxton ... 228 
Tarnat, Richard... -. 10 
Twelve Profitsof Tribulation, 

The, printed by Caxton 346 
Tympans .., ws -. 129 
Typefounding ove 104 
Type, No. 1, Books printed 

io, described + 186 to 180 
Type, No. 2... toe w. «=—64 
Type, No. 3... eee ae 28 8 
Type, No.5... .. «119 
Type, No.6... + 120 
Types eee -. 43, 104; 109 


Upsala, University era 219 
Utrecht, Old Records ... 26 
Vaghan, Thomas .., coe 196 


Valerius, Maximas... a. §«=—B. 
Van Pret,M., 87, 49, 51, 177 
Vogetins, de re militar! ... 383 
Vellum used for Caxton’s 
books ... fost aisee ) 1048 
Vento, Jeronimo ... o 168 
Vérard, Antoine 334, 851 


Verso, meaning of ... oo 166 


Vienna, Imperial Library, 
233, 251, 298 


Vignay, Jehande ... ‘172, 280 
Vignoles, Bernard de o. 231 
Vins @’honneur..... ae ae, 
Vitas Patrum eee 86 


Vocabulary in French and 
English, printed by 


Caxton . ses ess 260 
Wagstaffe, Bishop .. - 817 
Walbrook, Watercourse oes 10 
Walpole, Horace ... ... 194 
Waide, John bor 148 
Warwick, Earl of ... 24, ‘28, 81 


Watermarkain Caxton books 99 
Watson, James ..,_—S ws. 10 
Weald of Kent... 1 
Westminster, 70; Abbots ot, 

74; Wool Staple, at ... 79 
Whitehill, Sir Richar€ ... 22 
Whityngton, Quit Rents ... 150 
Wideville, Richard...  ... 168 
Wilson, Joebaa, Esq. wo tb 
Winchester, Earl of... ... 85 
Windeor, Royal Library ... 287 
Wintfred, Life of Saint, prin- 

ted by Caxton... ... 299 
Wright, Thomas Mr. «-- ©808 
Wool-staple at Westminster 77 
Worde, Wynkin de, 45, 75, 

95; His blonders, 64, 

66; Various ways he 


spelt hismname... ... 66 
Wyche, Hewe . 29, 30, 146 
Wyche, Richard, burnt ... 13 


Year. Old and new style of 
reckoning in England 


and Flanders 
York, Cathedral Library 205 208 
Zanetti ban nee eee 103 
Zel Ulric 44, 62, 68 
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